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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Evidence of Mt. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.LE., and Mr. C. A. 
ALEXANDER, recorded at Shillong on Monday, 
the 14th June 1926. 


Mow protection has worjced.. 


President. —Mr. I’eterson, this morning I thought I would start with a 
sort of short review of the scheme of protection, but 1 find that the figures 
are not really in order. However, I will give you an idea of the kind of 
figures that we want you to give us. There are, I think, two pointe 
on which wo want to examine you at this stage. The first point is 
how far you are able to show that you arc approaching the stage when 
you can do without protection. For that purpose I think that we will 
have to take the average works cost of all steel. By all steel I mean 
typical steel such as raii and structurals. These two classes T think may 
be taken as representing all steel. It is no use bringing in sheet bars, 
galvanized .sheets, etc. 

Mr. Peterson .—I suggest that instead of rails and .structurals you take 
rails and bars. 

President .—Whichever you suggest represents all steel, I am prepared 
to take. 

Mr. Petersem .—I think that rails would represent the big purchases made 
by Government and that bars would represent the ordinary purchases by 
the Indian market. 

President. —Besides, these are typical steel products. 

Dr, Malthai.—Mow do these compare with the total production 

Mr. Peterson .—Rails and bars come to about two-thirds of the total 
production. 

President .—T wovild take it like this— 

Old rail. 'i 

[ Average. 

Old bar. ) 

Old rail, 

i Average. 

New rail. J 

Old bar. ") 

J Average. 

New bar. ' 

^jlew rail, 'i 

> Average. 

New bar. 3 

New and old bar and rail mills.—Average. 

I think that it is better to take the above groups. Then you work out 
your average works cost for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson .—For those groups onlyp 
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President.—For 1921-22 we took the average for products of the old rail 
and bar mills as Rs. 120-41. That may be taken as correct? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. Do you want it year by year? 

President.—Yes, up to 1926-20. I think that, as you are preparing 
the table, you might also give us some figures for 1926-27 and 1927-28 

])r. Matthai.- -That covers structurals, T take it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Formerly also we included them. 

Mr. Peterson. —Figures for 1921-22 you have already got. 

President. —96,000 tons rails. 30.000 ions bars. Average cost per ton 
Rs. 120-41 for 1921-22. 

M>\ Peterson. —You want actuals for 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25 and 1925- 
26 and estimates for 1926-27 and 1927-28. 

President. —Yes. The year 1927-28 will be the first year under the new 
scheme. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will have that statement ready to-morrow. 

President.- -Anotiicr point arises in this connection. The last time we 
had in mind the whole industry. As a matter of fact the report was 
based on your own (ionditious. Now 1 think that it would be necessary 
to eliminate your own special conditions, so that we may be able to see 
how the new-comer is to realise his prices. As regards the same groups, 
I want the average prices realised during the same period, but please 
separate the prices realised under contract from those realised outside the 
contracts. 

Mr. Peterson. —You don’t want contract jirices. 

President. —No, but if you could give them without mneh trouble we 
w)uld like to have them for thi.s rea.son--to sec whether you have lost or 
gained by eontracts. 

Ml. Peterson. —We can give you those figures. Rut one of the difficulties 
would bo this that rails are all supplied under contract salc.s. 

President. —T think it would be much better to have your contract price. 
You may also have sold some ouhside the eoiitracl. 

Mr. Peterson. —Practically none. 1 don’t think that rails arc sold in 
any large ([uantitios outside the contract. 

Ml . .Alemnder.- -'Wo may have sold a few tons of rails outside the con¬ 
tract. 

President. —Would that affect the average price which is the important 
thing ? 

M'e. Alexander. —Any sales effected outside the contra(;t would not affect 
the price. 

President.- Did you? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. Government had the first call on rails. 

President. —1 think it would have been important if you had sold any 
rails out.sido tho contr.-iets. 

Mr. Peterson.- Unfortunately wo could not do that. When control was 
taken off in 1919, it was taken off by the Railway Hoard on the condi¬ 
tion that they shoiild allocate our rail production against various contracts. 
That was the condition and they proceeded to do so. Consequently, we MRd 
no spare rails to sell. In 1921, the Government altered the contract price 
in our favour. Tii the case of other classes of steel, they would not come 
under contract, hut rails would be entirely under eontracts. 

President.- -Some of the other classes of steel also would come under 
contract. 

Mr. Peterson.- Very little. In 1921, wo made an arrangement with the 
■Government, that is with the Railway Hoard, that if the Railway Hoard’s 
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prices wore increased, as we suggested, for rails, we would give a special 
discount on all other kinds of steel required by them. 

President. —Discount on the market price? 

Mr. Peterson. —It was Rs. 7-8-0 per ton. Wc can of course give c.i.f. 
prices for rails. 

President. —^Don’t mix them up. 

Mr. Peterson. —You simply want our realised prices. 

President. —Yes, to see how nearly you got to the c.i.f. prices. 

Hoir much benefit the Tata Iron and Steel Company have obtained. 

President. —The next point in connection with the examination of the 
scheme is to determine how much you benefited by the protection that 
you got. There is one difficulty that I think we ought to clear up. The 
scheme really came into operation about the end of June—^that is a very 
awkward date—and up to now we have followed up from that date. What 
I would like you to do now is to begin from the first of April 1924, and 
then go on to the end of the year. 

Mr. Peterson. —31st Doceinber 1924, or 31st March 192-5? 

President.-Up to 3lKt M.arch 1925. Part of that period comes under 
the bounty scheme, that is from October 1924 to March 1925, and we would 
like you to separate tho two periods for the 1st year as bounty period and 
non-bounty period. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can gi%’e it in periods of six months if you went. 

President. —Tf you give in six monthly periods, it will be difficult to get 
an idea. 

Mr. Peterson. —The simplest way to get it is to give our monthly profits. 

President.- -hi that case you cannot take the works cost by months. 
You will have to give your works cost. You will have to give your realised 
prices .md then you will add the bounty. Then you ought to have Rs. 57 
over the works cost, under tho original scheme. 1 want to see how that 
come.s out. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want it for those groups or for the whole steel? 

President. —For tho whole steel—bars, structurals, plates, light rails, 
heavy rails, etc. As regards tin-plate bar 1 do not know what to do because 
there is no realised price. 

Mr. Peterson. —For the purpose of that, take our figure. 

President. —1 don’t want to be bothered with profit and loss on that 
account. You put tin bar at the end and then we will consider whether we 
ought Co exclude tin bar altogether or not. You had better give it at the 
end. 

Mr. Peterson. —I can give you tho realised price as we. understand it. 

President.- -1 don’t want that bccanse it may not be as we understand it. 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot give you any price. 

President. —Give it separately at the end of each year. 

Mr. Peterson. —We shall give tho price that we wore actually paid but 
there are some outstandings which we claim and which they have not paid. 

President. —Give only the provisional price. 

Mr. I^terson. —You want these made up for each class of stool. 

President. —Yes. Then, you will give the works cost, production and the 
surplus that was expected. 

Mr. Peterson.--That would give the average cost of stool for each class 
of steel, production of steel, realised price, tho bounty and tho final realised 
price including the bounty, will that do? 

President. —You will also show the surplus over tho works cost. 
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Mr. Peterson.- Theoretically you want the profit per ton. 

President. —Per ton and the total. 

Mr. Pelersoti.- -Yes, but it will take some time. 

President, —We want to see how the .scheme ha.s worked. You distribute 
the bounty over the whole steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —1 think that as regards the case of tin bar you had better 
exclude that from the bounty altogether. 

Mr Peterson. —Shall we show rail bounty separately or in the realised 
price ? 

President. —Realised price plus two bounties in the case of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. -T think in the ca.se of tin bar we .should exclude the bounty 
altogether. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 follow. T shall distribute the bounty over the rest 
of the steel. 

President. —So far as 1926 is concerned. 

Mr. Alexander. —I brought with mo this year’s figures for April and May. 

Mr. Peterson.- You want actuals for 192T-25, and 1926-26 and estimates 
for 1926-27. 

President. —Ye.s. That of course you will base now on the works costs 
that you are preparing. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. We will ba.se that on the gross tonnage we expect 
to produce in 1926-27 and wc will work it out from that in the same way 
as we did for 1927-28 (pago 22 of Representation*). 

President. —You would he able to give us tho average for all steel, would 
you not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but it may take some time to work it out. 

President. —You can have time. You will be examined on this later. 
You see, T am not really able to follow your arguments in the representa¬ 
tion on this point. 

Mr. Peterson. —M.y argument is really ba.sed on the Profit and Loss 
statement. 

President. —If you were to got Rs. 180, your surplus would have been 
tremendous, lls. 57 plus works cost, that is really the basis now. It is no 
use talking of the Rs. 180 that you might have got. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but that is our argument. 

President. —When you have prepared that statement will you. please 
show it to mo before submitting it officially? 

Mr. Pelerson.—Yes. , 

Hr. Matthai .—It might be useful if you could add April and May 1925 
to your statement of orders booked and give us the total tonnage just to 
make it conform to the financial year. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will do that for you. 


Whether the Tata Iron and Uteel Company have reaped, full benefit. 

• • 

President .—In this connection one point arises and that is this. The 
causes which prevented you from realizing these prices are, I think, tho 
double ri.'fc in tho exchange—I moan in the rupee exchange and the Sterling 
exchange and the fall in continental exchange and the drop in Sterling 
prices. 


See page 20 of Vol. II. 
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Mr. Peterson. —The three principal causes would be the rise in the rupee 
exchange, rise in the Sterling exchange compared to the continental ex¬ 
change and the efforts made by British manufacturers to meet the resulting 
fall in continental prices. 

President—Thsit has to be set off to some extent by the dropping of 
prices in this country, Tn the last Report the Board attempted to come 
to . some (;onclusion on this point, but I think it has got to be ivorked out 
in some greater detail now and we would like you to work it ou^ 1 
suppose the main items affected by the rise in the exchange wouW be all 
imported materials such as stores and so on, and then there would be the 
imported covenanted labour. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no fall in that because of the agreemente. 

President. —Kliminate all the items that a’ould not be affected. 

Dr. Matthai.—Jl&s the rise in the exchange had any effect on your 
labour costp 

Mr. Peterson. —There may be a fall in the cost of passages. 

President. —Then your other materials are coal and ore. Can you toll 
us the effect of the exchange on those two items? 

Mr. Peterson. —The position as regards coal is peculiar just now. I don’t 
think the exchange has any effect on it. There is a very limited market 
in ore and there arc only three people who raise it in India. 

President. —Part of your profit comes from pig iron. Has it gone up? 

Mr. l‘ete.rsoH. — rae exchange v,ould not affect the Indian price of pig 
iron. 

President. —I mean what you sell outside. Would you benefit by it? 

Mr. Peterson.~J can’t say that it would affect it very much because 
India is producing very much more pig iron than it was producing before, 
which is forcing the prices down. 1 don’t think that the exchange has 
affected it very much. 

Dr. Matthai. —For export purposes do you quote in rupees or sterling? 

Mr Peterson. —In sending to America we send on consipiment. A pro¬ 
visional price is fixed which is adjusted when final payment is made. 

Mr. Mathias.—Doea the price of pig iron sent to America come under the 
anti-dumping laws? 

Mr. Peter.son. —They have put a fresh tariff on Indian pig iron and in one 
case they were going to put a countervailing duty on the Steel Company’s 
product alone on the ground that they get a bounty. We are still repre¬ 
senting the matter and have appealed to the Treasury. 

President. -Then so far as the authorities are concerned they have laid 
it on? 

Mr. Peterson. —The first authority has put it on. 

Dr. Matthai. —They have not been enforced yet, have they? 

Mr. Peterson .—We have not been informed that it has been enforced. 
1 don’t think the exchange will really affect exports. Only the imported 
stoi’es will be affected. 

President .—When we talk of rise in the rupee exchange as adversely 
affecting you, the argument is that you must bo benefited by it by the lower 
level of prices in this country, and we have to ascertain what the benefit 
amounts to? 

Mr. Peterson.—1 think the simplest method would be to take the value 
of the imported materials and make a simple calculation of the ad^rantages 
we get from the rise in exchange. I don’t think it affects anything else at 
all. 

Dr. Matthai .—As far as your raising cost of coal is concerned, what 
would bo the effect on the cost of colliery stores? 
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Mr. Petersen. —Including colliery and all other imported stores we can 
toll you what the cost has been for over a year. 

Dr. Mafihai. —Can you think of anything else that would be affected ? 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be nothing else that would be affected. 

President. —T think the Board in their previous Report estimated that. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Board did not do it in detail then. 

President. —That, argument has to be examined now. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the conclusion the Board came to in the last 
Report is peifectly sound. They take spelter first and they point out the 
effect of the rise in the exchange on primary materials. They say " if the 
exchange were at Is. 4d. the extra cost would be Rs. 11 per ton of sheet 
which is equivalent to Ra. 0'6 per ton of finished steel.” Then they go 
on to say. “ The other raw materials such ns iron ore, manganese and 
li)nostone are produced in the Company’s own mines and quarries and their 
cost is mainly the cost of the labour employed in their extraction.” 

President. —Will you take these items and any other items that you can 
think of, freight for instance. 

Mr, Alexander. —Do you moan railway freight? 

Mr. Mathias. —No, shipping freight. 

Mr. Peterson. —There has been a certain reduction in shipping freight 
during the last two years. Which year do you want to take it from? 

President. —Take from March 1924, 

Dr. Mh,tthai. —The point is really this. When you ask for increased pro¬ 
tection because of rise in the exchange, the objection might be that the rise 
in exchange means a lower level of prices in the country. 

Mr. Peterson. —It does ultimateb'. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have got to meet that objection. If we count all the 
disadvantages and do not meet the other point, the investigation would be 
incomplete. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very easy to examine the exact effect of the rise in the 
exchange on the value of stores, but it is an extremely difficult thing to 
oxaininc the effect on a commodity such ns coal. I don’t personally think 
that there has been any effe'(;t, but ultimately it may have some effect. The 
price of coal has fallen very greatly but I don’t think it is due to that cause. 

Dr. Matthai. —In connection with your statement showing the consump¬ 
tion of stores during the year 1925-26, you don’t distinguish between imported 
stores and locally indented stores. I find you make a general statement that 
90 per cent, is imported. Would it be possible for you to give a detailed 
statement .showing what precisely are imported stores? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given you imported stores in the preceding state¬ 
ment—imported .and electrical stores together. These would all bff imported 
material that must be manufactured somewhere else. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the foot note to that you say “ they represent articles 
of ‘ freight ’ origin on which customs duty is leviable at various rates.” 
What exactly do you mean? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a misprint. It must be “ foreign ” origin. I think 
practically the whole of that would bo imported and the rise in the foreign 
exchange would affect their value. Really in my opinion if you total those 
and make a calculation of the rise in exchange you can have the effect with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy. I will have that done for you. 


Worfes costs. — Old, Plant, New Plant—Belative Efficiency. 

President .—We now want to got on to the works costs. First of all we 
want to examine your coats to sec how you have progressed since 1921-22 
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ouwfirds. Wtj shall take the old plant, that is the plant that was working 
in 1921-22. Then having done that we shall come on to the now plant and 
after that we shall compare the old plant with the new plant as to thwr 
ellicicncy. That is the line on which I wish to proceed. We first start with 
the coke ovens. 

Mr. Peterson. —T think Mr. Alexander can give evidence on all these points. 

President, —Before I proceed further, I would like to know whether you 
had made any alterations in your accounting system since we last took evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr. Ale'Juinder.--Not until the^lst of this April. 

President. —In your allocation, for instance, have you made any altera¬ 
tions f 

Mr. A lexander. —No. 

President. —They are the same as they were in 1921-22. 

Mr. Alexander. —Until the Ist of April 1926. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo usually alter the allocation in April every year accord¬ 
ing to the experience of the past year. 

President. —Is there any substantial alteration? 

Mr. Peter.son. —We took great care to see that there is no real substantial 
alteration in that. 

President. —Now and again T come across a figure which I can’t under¬ 
stand, except as a change in the allocation. Sometimes when the output has 
iuerea-sed, the general works allocation appears to bo higher than when the 
output is smaller. 

Mr. Alexander.—Tt depends on the cn.st above in the various departments. 
As they change, the proportion of general works expen.se changes. 

President.- One would expect the general works cost to he lower when the 
output increases. 

Mr. .Alexander. —It depends on whether the total expense has increased or 
not. 

President. —I thitik you have given in a table your estimated consumption 
of coal in 1933-34. What I want to be quite clear about is, is all this coal 
used in steel making or is part of it used for subsidiaries. 

Mr. .A.lexander. —All used in iron and steel making. 

President. —1 remember that in the last enquiry .sometimes when the con¬ 
sumption of coal appeared to us to be higher we were told that probably 
some coal was used for supplying power, etc. 

Mr Alexander. —A certain percentage of it would he used. 

President: —Is that coal incltided in the steel accountF 

Mr Alexander. —That i,s for the generation of electricity only. 

President .—Can’t you eliminate itP 

Mr. Peterson. —We can eliminate it by deducting the cost charged to the 
subsidiaries. 

President. —What I would like you to work out is this. You start from 
ore to pig iron and give your consumption of coal and then from pig iron to 
finished steel. 

Mr. .Alexander. —We can’t separate that, but we can eliminate the outside. 
It won’t come to verj^ much. We will have it done and .send it up if you 
want. 

President. —Will it he 10 per cent? 

Mr. .Alexander. —It would not be so much as that. It would not ho even 
5 per cent. 

President. —In that case T think it is not worth while going into it. 
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The Coke Ovens. 

President. —I am comparing only two years in this part of the examina¬ 
tion, 1921-22 and 1925-26. Since tho last enquiry I seo that you have shut 
down your Drag Ovens and the Kvenco Coppee Ovens as being obsolete. 

Mr. Alexander. —They were inefiBcient and the costs were high. 

President.- -Hecause they were “ non-recovery.” 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Pre.sident . -'Shore is one fortunate circumstance. The price of coal is the 
same in 1925-26 as it was in 1921-22. It was Rs. 8 in 1921-22 and in 1925-26 
Rs. 8-2-4 per ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —Practically the same. 

President.- It is very euri<nis that tho total gross eo.sts of the two years 
are exactly the same, viz., Rs. 13-83. 

Mr Alexander. —Yes, taking only Koppers Ovens. 

President. —There is a difference in the coal per ton cost in 1925-26 which 
is Rs. 11-18 against Rs. l()-59 in 1921-22. Is that somewhat explained by the 
"fact that tho yield has dropped a bit from 75-56 to 72-87? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the whole reason. 

President. —Is there any deterioration in the quality of the coal or what? 

.Mr. Alexander. —We found that the figures for 1921-22 were too high. 

President. —Do you moan the yield figures? 

Mr. Alexander. ~Wo can do it in one of two ways. We can show a high 
yield in tho coke ovens and a high coke consumption in the blast furnaces or 
W(! (;an got a low yield in the (;oko ovens and a low coke consumption in the 
bla.st furnace. We found that the yield shown in tho coke ovens was too high 
and wc brought it down, because we weighed more accurately on the blast 
furnaces and found that wo wore not producing the coke shown as produced 
in the coke ovens. 

President. —Your practice seems to have improved in these four or five 
ye.irs Your coking time dropped from 23-33 to 21-18. 

Mr. .Mexandcr. —Yes. 

Prc.sidcnf.—That ought to show an improvement. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wc are rebuilding the ovens at tho present time. Tho 
ovens were originally built in 1916-17 and tho older they get, the more in¬ 
efficient they become. At the present moment we are rebuilding them oven 
by oven so as to put them in good shape to last until the 4th battery of 
Wilputto ovens is built. 

President. —Wliat it means is this: though the coking time has been re¬ 
duced. you have not been able to benefit by tho reduction, because of those 
alterations going on. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Wc have been pushing fewer ovens. 

President. —It really means a difference of 9 or 10 per cent. 

Mr. Alexan.ler. --Yes. 

Presideni. —It ought to reduce your c;o.st. 

Mr. Alexander. —Supposing 50 of them are operating and the coking time 
is 20 hours, the tonnage is bound to be high. But when the number of ovens 
in operation is less, the tonnage naturally comes down. 

President. —There is a slight improvement in the ash in the coke. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.- -nut it has not improved very much. 

Mr. Alexander. —I has not. 

President.—I understood it ought to come down to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is impossible with the ash in the coal. 
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President. —I had some idea that was what we were told before. 

Mr. Alexander. —I do not know. It is impossible to bring it down with the 
coal that we have to use. 

President. —What I am concerned about is whether you think that there 
:is any deterioration in the quality of the coking coal. 

Mr. Alexander. —Coking coal is slightly better than it was in 1921-22. 

President. —How do you explain that? 

Mr. Alexander. —On account of more severe inspection at the collieries. 
'iPhe ash in the coke is still running round 23 per cent. 

President. —Then you think that is about the limit. 

Mr. Alexander.—Vfo hope to bo able to bring it down to 22 per cent. We 
have our own coal inspectors. The inspectors at the collieries are under our 
own supervision. 

President. —It is your own coal or outside coal? 

Mr. Alexander. —Both. 

President. —And 3'ou think that coal has improved as a matter of fact. 

Mr. .Uexander. -It has improved slightly. 

President. —The earlier figures for 191(5-17 were better than this. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo were getting a big proportion of dust coal at that 
time which is much lower in ash. 

President. —What has happened to it now? Why can’t you get it? 

Mr. Alexander. -At that time we were using very little coal and there 
■were huge stocks of dust in the coal fields. That is all gone now. 

Pre.sident. —'That was only temporary. 

Mr. Alexander. —That ■a'as only a temporary condition. In the year 
1916-17 the percentage of ash in the coke was 20 per cent. 

President. —Do you think that those days will never come back? 

Mr. Alexander. —I am afraid not^—not until we wash the coal. 

President. —So far as the cost above materials go, they are almost exactly 
the same, if you eliminate this slight rise of '59 in the cost of coal. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Uow is it you have not been able to get any better result? 

-Mr. Alexander. —As I say the ovens have deteriorated. The life of coke 
ovens is estimated to be 7 to 10 years before they have to be rebuilt. 

President. —I think these are about that. 

Mr Alexander. —We are rebuilding them now. 

President. —Now as regards the by-products, I do not want to go into them 
in any great detail, because the sulphuric acid plant has only been working 
recently ^d there is not really much comparison to be made. But the by¬ 
product costs in 1921-22 were Rs. 211 which makes a total of Ks. 15-94 
gross cost and in 1925-20 it is Rs. 1-33 which makes a total of Rs. 15-16. 
That drop in the operating cost of the by-product is duo to a drop in the 
price of sulphur or what? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, sulphur and nitrate. 

President .—In 1921-22 you realised Rs. 4-04 per ton leaving a net cost of 
Il8.,lT90, whereas in this year j'ou realised only Rs. 2-60. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the value of the by-products per ton of coke. 
That is on account of the drop in the realised price of sulphate of ammonia. 

President. —So that on the whole the not cost of the coke is -flfi higher 
than before. 

Mr. Alexander. —Because the operating cost is about the same and wo 
:get a lower price for our by-products. 
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President. —In crediting the value of those hy-products, you take the- 
realised price. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Where has this drop come in chieflyP 

Mr. Alexander. —Drop in the price of sulphate of ammonia. 

President. I think there was a combine for sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a combine, but the price is steadily falling. 

Mr. Mathias. —Sulphate of ammonia is nearly all exported. 

Mr. Peterson. —It used to be exported, but now it is all being used in 
India and they are actually importing. 

President. —For agricultural purposes are they using more and more of it?- 

Mr. Peterson.- Yos. 

President. —What is the total consumption in India ? 

Mr. Peterson. —About 1.5,000 tons a year. 

Br. Matthai. —Your customers are plantations? 

Mr. Peterson. —A great deal of it is used in the Deccan. 

Dr. Matthai. —For ordinary cultivation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, introduced by the late Mr. Modak. If you would 
like actual figures, I could get them for you. 

President. —It is only curiosity on my part to see whether the people are 
actually making use of it. 

Mr. Peterson, —In the past we used to export at least half of our output. 

President.--Bcside.s yourselves, who else are producing it? 

Mr. Peterson.- —Mes.srs. Burn and Company, Bengal Iron Company, Jar- 
dine, Skinner and Company and Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Company. 

President. —What about the Railways? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t tliink that they make any. There is one concern 
which is not iu the combine. I don’t remember its name. 

President. —As regards gas, have you made any alteration in your system 
of gas recovery? 

Mr. Alexander. —Do you mean in the matter of using the coke oven ga.s? 

President.—-You have given credit for gas for Rs. 36,000 in 1921-22. This 
year it is Rs. 46.000. I want to know how this ri-edit is given and on what 
basis you do it. It moans that yon have tjsed gas worth Rs. 40,000 in some 
other dopartmeiits. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Ye.s. It is charged to other de.partnients. It ia an 
arbitrary' figure we arrive at. Wo have no means of measuring the gas. If 
we credit the coke ovens more, wo have to charge other dopartjiicnts more. 
Wo have no measuring devices. In 1921-22 they didn’t charge anything. 

President. —Is this gas used in other departments separately or does it 
go along with some other gas? 

Mr. Ale,Tander. --It goes along now with other gas. Formerly we did not 
use any coke oven gas. Now the Koppers' gas aud the Wilputte’s gas are 
both mixed and go to other departments. 

President. —Can ,vou tell me what is the value oi the gas that you used 
iu the coking ovens themselves? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wh.at do you mean by that? 

President. —You use, say. about half the gas in the coking furnaces them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Alexander.- That is right. 

-And the other half is used in the other departments? 

ilfr. Alexander.- -The other SO per cent, of gas is used in other depart¬ 
ments. 
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President. —50 por cent, of gas is lls. 45,000. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is tho credit we have given. It is a question of. 
hook-keeping. If we give the ovens a bigger credit, we will have to debit 
the other departments with a correspondingly bigger sum. We cannot do it 
satisfactorily until it is measured. 

Fresident. —Can it not be measured? 

Mr, Alexander. —We have no meters to measure it. 

Fresident.- -You just take any figure, is that what you do? 

Mr, Alexander. —W’e know from past experience just what amount of coal 
is required to do a certain amount of heating and on a Tl. T. U. basis we 
give credit for the corresponding amount of gas. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is not entirely an arbitrary figure then? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Not as regards the total. Wc do not know what we 
■are getting from the Koppers ovens. The total amount of gas from the 
Koppers OV071S we have to guess at. 

President. —You say that-a certain amount of gas is taken from the Wil- 
puttc ovens. Have you got a better sy-stem of measuring the gas there? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is all measured. 

Frcsidenl. —It is rather unsatisfactory from one point of view. Tho last 
time wc commented on this fact, and Said that we were of tho opinion that 
■sufficient use was not made of gas. 

Mr. Alexander. —We are now using all tho gas. Formerly about 75 per 
■cent, of the gas from the Koppers ovens rve did not use and it was all wasted. 
About 12 months ago, we made a connection and none is going to waste now. 
For ever.v cubic loot of gas that we use we save so mtich coal. 

President. —You don’t show anywhere, do you, tho amount of coking coal 
that you use per ton as you do, for instance, in the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander.- That is shown in tho yield figures. It is about li tons 
of coal per ton of coke. 

Fresident. —So far as the Koppers ovens are con(;erned, the result is that 
the cost has gone up. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. A.s .soon as we get them repaired, the 
cost will go down. 

Fresident. —That is due to some extent to the realised price of by-products. 
There is no improvement in the ptractice because the gross cost is the same. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 


The Blast Fiirnaves. 

Fresident,—A& regards blast furnaces, .you have got tho original furnaces 
A B arid E. The trouble about these is this. T don’t know ■whether it 
would not be worth while, waiting until the costs have been separated. In 
these cost sheets that you have given for 1925-26, you have got A B (1 D and E. 

Mr. Alexander.—A just brought them with me. 

Fresident. —1 think that it would be better to wait until the figures are 
separated. Are A aud B very much alike? 

Mr. Alexander. —They are of the same size. 

Fresident. —Are their costs more or les.s tho same? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, on the same kind of iron, but they do not always 
make the same kind of iron. 

President.- Which furnace would you like me to take? 

Mr. Alexander.— Take the average of A and B. 

Fresident. --iinve you got tho cost sheets of these two? 

Mr. Alexander.- AVe have got them individually. 
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Mr. Peterson. —Do you want to compare the results on the old furnaces- 
with the results on tho new onesP 

Mr. Alexander. —In that case we will have to make out yearly cost sheets. 

President. —I think that that will have to wait for some time more. To¬ 
day we can only take A and B and deal with C, D and E later. 

Ml'. Alexander. —If you want, tho only thing to do is to make yearly cost 
sheets for the individual furnaces and then average them. 

President. —You will have to prepare them on the same basis as these cost 
sheets 

Mr. Alexander. —The average of A and B and the average of C, D and B 
for the same period. 

President. —I only want figures for 1921-22 and 1925-26. I am not going 
into any intermediate figures. 

Mr. Alexander. —We will have to prepare yearly (ost sheets for those two 
years which we never do. The yearly cost sheets cannot be prepared up 
here. 

President. —In that case how do you compare those? 

Mr. Alexander. —We know. We are with them every day. 

Pre.ndent. —It is rather strange that you do not compare those resulta 
every year. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have got copies of the daily returns and we are watch¬ 
ing the conditions of the plant every day. 

President.- Wo are not watching the plant every day. 

Mr. Peterson. —I only said that to show how we compared the yields of 
the various furnaces. If you want these figures; wo will have to got them 
from Jamshedpur. 


The Open Hearth Furnaces. 

President. —Have you got the same number of furnaces working now as^ 
before ? 

Me. Alexander.--Tho same number of furnaces. 

President. —You usually work six at a time. 

Mr. Alexander. —We very seldom work 7. 

President. —There is an improvement in the total works cost. It was 
Rs. 08-13-2 in 1921-22 and it is now Rs. 5.5-11-08. There is a big difference 
of Rs. 13 odd, which is accounted for in two ways. Tho first is the drop in tho 
cost of pig and scrap. 

Me. Alexander. —That is accounted for by two things, viz., the lower cost 
of pig iron and the higher percentage of scrap. 

President. —But you charge scrap at R.s. 20 per ton whereas pig iron is 
charged at Rs. 28-7-0 a ton. In a w.ay it is a great improvement, -that you 
have been able to use more scrap. It is nearly 50 per cent. Of course if 
you take scrap at Rs. 20 it is a great saving. 

Mr. Alexander.—That is the price we should take as compared with the 
price of pig iron at Rs. 28 or 29. Rs. 20 is a fair scrap value. 

President. —You are taking the works (;ost of pig iron against the works 
cost of scrap. Scrap has got a market. What I mean is this. If scrap had 
a market, then it would not be economical—would it, to charge it at Rs. 20 
per ton? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would, because you got much better operation by using: 

scrap. 
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Pre$i4ent. —I am talking of the prices of pig and scrap. So long as Indiai 
has got no market for scrap you can afford to charge it at Rs. 20. But. 
Rs. 20 is not the market price of scrap anywhere. 

Mr. Alexander. —We cannot sell scrap at Rs. 20 per ton. 

President. —Then you might as well export scrap instead of pig iron and. 
make more money. In the trade pai)eis heavy scrap is quoted at £3 lOsi. 

Mr. Peterson. —We won’t got that price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you suggest any market price for sc;rap in India? 

Mr. Alexander. —That depends on the kind of scrap. 

President. —Heavy scraj) has a good deal of market elsewhere. 

Mr. Alexander. —Quite so. 

President. —-I am just trying to point out that at present the result is 
very satisfactory because scrap has no market, but if scrap had a market as 
it has in Great Britain and other places where it is sold at more or less 
£3 lOs. per ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —If we charge Rs. 60 a ton wo have to credit the mill at 
that figure. It is all a question of book-keeping. It goes round in a circle. 
It is a question of the way in which you want to keep your books. 

President.- That is to say your total works costs in other departments will 
come down. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would make a difference in the cost of production in 
another department? 

Mr. Alexander.--Yea. The ingot price will go up and the mill cost will 
come down. There is no reason why it .should be changed. 

Mr. Peterson. —At present we have got 1,500 tons of scrap which cannot 
be sold. We cannot export it. They won’t have it. We put 100 tons up to 
auction and the bid was Rs. 7 per ton. 

President. —We won’t ask you any more questions on this point because 
wo will have to refer to it when we come to the general examination of the 
plant. According to my figures if you had used the same quantity of pig 
iron as you were using in 1921-22, the difference would be only about 
Rs. 1-4-0 a ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is a point. It would not pay us to sell scrap at 
Rs. 40 a ton. It pays us to uso it to get better practice. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you tell mo the re.sson for continually using bigger 
proportion of scrap? Is tho product better? 

Afr. Alexander. —So as to get more tonnage. Tho higher the percentage 
of pig iron we use the lower the tonnage. 

President. —Has there been any deterioration in practice? 

Mr. Alexander.--No. 

President. —T understood that you wore finding some difficulty in getting 
good dolomite. 

Mr. Alexander .—Occasionally we have bad complaints but on the average 
it is no worse than before. 

President. —And I think the price has remained more or less the same? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Ycs. Limestone was Rs. 6-7-2, it is now Rs. 7-7-6. 

President. —’I'here is a little rise. 

Mr. Alexander. —But the quantity is very small. The total flux cost was 
1-78, it is now 2-03. 

President. —Not much difference. Now' let us take tho cost above metal. 
The total cost above nett metal is 33'18 against 27'36. That is a difference 
of 6-82. The first drop is in labour. 

Mr. Alexahder.--That is all due to higher tonnage and better practice. 
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Fresident, —Labour accounts for 5'18 as against 6-28 in the earlier year. 
That is a difForonce of l-l. 

Mt. Alexander. — That is all due to the increased tonnage because if you 
"take the tolal labour it is 11‘47 lakhs as against 11'41 lakhs in 1925-26. 

Fresident. —The output has increased by 38,000 tons. Tint there are other 
things too, 1 think. There is a decrease of 14 covenanted men according to 
your statement. 

Mr. Alexander. —But the total labour is the same. 

Freddent. —There u’cre 43 covenanted men in the Open Hearth in 1921-22 
as against 29 now. What is that due to? 

Mr. Alexander. —In 1921-22 we had some surplus men under training to 
work in the Duplex. They were transferred to the Duplex and since then 
there has been a certain number of covenanted staff replaced by local hands. 

Presidenl. —That is the higher staff, is it? 

Mr. .Alexander, —Thc.y are not covenanted but they corre.spond to the 
covenanted. 

President. —How many have you got of these? 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot say. 

Pre.tiden t. —Is it really a transfer of men or is it an economy in the cost 
of covenanted labour? 

Mr AlexMnder. —Both. 

Mr. Feierson. —It is an economy done by means of transfer. Local men 
w'ould get much lower wages than the covenanted men get. 

Fresident. T thought you worked three shifts a day and that you had 
two men on each shift? 

Mr. Alexander. —Do you mean each furnace? If we had two covenanted 
men on each furnace that would be 12 per shift, tbnt is 36 f)er day, plus the 
Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and two others. 

Fresident. —Wliat have you now? 

Mr. Alexander. —Now we have loss than two men per furnace per shift. 

Fresident. —Does one man look after more than one furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. —The local hands arc now doing the work. We have taken 
some men from the Technical Institute who are looking after the furnaces. 

T>r. Maithai. —These arc men taken on covenant? 

Mr. Alexander. —No, it is just an agrooment. 

Fresident. —What I do not understand is, the Avage.s have, gone up per 
ton and yet the costs have gone down. 

Mr. Alexander. —The total wages remain the same. 

President. —In the Open Hearth the wages per head per annum jvere 691 
in 1921-22. 

Mr. .Alexander, —That is direct and indirect labour. 

Fresident. In either case 1 find a good deal of disparity there. Labour 
cost pci ton has gone down, wages per head have gone up, 

Mr. Alexander. —That is more than compensated by the output, there is 
more tonnage. 

Frc.sident. —Is it due to the reduction in the number of men ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Beduction in the number of higher paid men. 

President. —What I want to be clear about is, have tho wages gone up? 
Though flie total labour cost has come down, tho wages per head have 
increased. 

Mr. Peterson. —The more production you get the more the bonus and so 
the higher the man’s pay. 
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Mt. Alexander. —I^eaving out the bonus there has been practically no^ 
increase in wages since 1921. 

Mr. t'eterson. —We have steadily got rid of the low paid men and got 
them replaced by better paid men to get better work. That means an 
increase in the wages per annum but a decrease per ton. 

President. —Then the next appreciable item is tools, lubricants and mis¬ 
cellaneous supplies. There is reduction from Rs. 1-91 in 1921-22 to Rs. 1'33- 
in 1925-26. It must be the total of the first three items. 

Mr. Alexander. —The total is Rs. 2-77 in 1921-22 against Rs. 2'07 in. 
1925-26. 

Prcside/it.--That is not very much, is it? 

Mr, Alexander. —No. 

President. —In the refractories I see that there is a reduction from Rs. 2'98 
to Rs. 2'36. What is it due to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Largely due to increase of tonnage. It is Rs. 6,42,000 
as against roughly Rs. 5,20,000. 

President. —Is that due to increased tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, more tonnage per ton of refractories used. 

President. —The biggest difference is in the matter of relining. It has 
come down from Rs. 7 o0 to Rs. 4'60. How is the difference of Rs. 3. 
explained ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Longer life of the furnace. 

President. —That is duo to what? 

Mr. Alexander. —Making .steel faster. 

President. —It may be due to more scrap being used. 

Mr Alexander. —It is mainly because of the higher tonnage. The higher 
tonnage is the cause of the reduction in the repair fund. We get more tons 
of steel per unit of time and it is les.s hard on the furnace. 

President. -I take it that the furnaces arc not laid up so often. 

Mr, Alexander.- -We get more heats per unit of time and they lust longer. 
The two main reasons are the increased quantity of scrap and better gas coal. 

President. —I think tliose are the items that make up the difference. Of 
course there artsmiinor difference.s. Thc.se items roughly account for Rs. 6. 


Prodwer Gas. 

President. —As regards this j)oint about producer gas, I forgot to take 
it up earlier. All Fuel for jtroducing gas is Rs. 6-61 in 192.5-26 against 
Rs. 6-04 1921-22. 

Mr. .Alexander.- -That is right. 

President.- -It is more by Rs. '57, yet the quantity of coal used is less, 

Mr, Alexander. —The price is higher. 

President .—Is that due to the rise in price? 

Mr. Alexander. —It must he. 

President.--Or is it that the cost of making producer gas has gone up? 

Mr. Alexander.--Vfe don’t have the exhibits here which would show us. 

President. —You don’t use any gas in the other department. Is it because 
you cannot use it or you have not got enough of it? 

Mr. Alexander.--We have not got enough of it. 

President. —It is more than half a ton of coal in this department and that 
is a good deal more than the coal they u.so for the operating department in. 
other places. 
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Mr. Alexander.—That is right. We use all our coke oven gas in the mills 
ior heating purposes. 

Fresident. —Here the cost of coal is put at lls. 14,58,000. The credit for 
the gas that you take is only about Hs. 46,000. That would not reduce the 
quantity of coal even if you use the coke oven gas here. My point is this. 
This is using more than half a ton of coal per ton of ingots. You said before 
in our last enquiry it was excessive. It is still excessive. , ■ i 

Mr. Alexander. —Our intention is to replace these with new mechanical 
producers similar to the ones on the duplex. 

Frrsidenl. —It is a pretty big item in the whole of the operating cost 
here. 

Mr. Feterson. —That is one of the fir.st things we propose to correct. 

Ml, Alexander. —This will be brought down to about 800 lbs. when wo 
get equipped with the new producers. 

Fresident. —I hope so. 

Mr. Alexander. —If we used coke oven gas on the open hearth, then we 
would have to use coal whore we are now using coke oven gas. 

President.- Of course you have got other gas, blast furnace gas which you 
cannot use here. 

Mr. Alexander.—\Vo are using it for generating steam. 

President. —Whore? 

Mr. .4.lexander.—fn the boilers for electrical generation and driving the 
steam engines oh the steam driven mills. 

Fresident. —It is progress in the wrong direction judged in rupees since we 
last met. 

Mr. Alexander.--U we had the exhibits, wo could show you exactly where 
it was. 

President. —We shall require them at the time of the final examination 
when we shall have to'look up these points. 

Dr. Matthai.—As regards the costs of the open hearth furnaces compared 
with 1921, the improvement, a.s far as metal cost is concerned, is duo to 
the lower price of pig and to the larger use of scrap and the improvement 
in the cost above metal is entirely a question of output. 

Mr. Alexander.—That is right. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you try to compare the efficiency of the open hearth 
furnace over a series of years, apart from the test of the general average 
cost, is it much use taking as a test the particular quantity of steol that 
would ho yielded by a certain quantity of pig? 

Mr. Alexander. —It fluctuates so much that it does not make much differ¬ 
ence. That again comes back to the question of yield. How many tons of 
ingots you get out of so many tons of pig and scrap. The yield is always 
one of the measures of efficiency of any department. 

Dr, Matthai. —If you had a larger output as the result of using a larger 
quantity of raw material, the cost above metal would show a decline per 
ton. 1 want to know whether there has been any improvement in the prac¬ 
tice and I am asking you whether it is worth while taking the other point into 
account, at all. I put a particular quantity of pig iron in 1921 and the 
amount of steel I got was so much in proportion and this year on my putting 
tho same quantity, I am able to get a larger proportion of steol. 

Mr. Alexander. —That would further decrease your cost of pig and scrap 
per ton of ingots. The yield in 1921-22 was 83-86 and in 1925-26 it is 84-66. 
They are very nearly the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —Suppose 1 proceed on this basis, taking your 1925 figures 
for example, you use 1,271 lbs. of pig and 1,261 lbs. of scrap. In trying 
to get tho quantity of stool yielded by thi.s amount of 1,271 lbs. of pig, 1 
took a ton of ingot 2,240 lbs. and deducted from that the amount of scrap on 
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the assumption that that scrap is so much stool and then whatever is left 
is the quantity of steel that has been yielded by 1,271 lbs. Would that bo 
correct P 

H/r. Alexander, —No. 

Dr. Maithai. —^W'hy not? 

Mr. .ilexande.r .—You put in your pig and scrap. They are melted up 
together. There is a certain loss in the mixture. W^o can work out theory 
tically by chemical and metallurgical calculations within one per cent, or 
less than one per cent, of what it actually .should be. 

Dr. Matihai .—The test won’t be a valid te.st at all. 

Mr. Alexander.--TAo. 

Dr. Maithai .—1 am not quite clear about some of these items. What 
does ‘ service expense ’ represent? It is an item which occurs over and over 
again. 

Mr. Alexander .—1 think th.at includes all the* exhibits, steam, water, 
electric power and light, yard switching (including cinder dump), laboratory 
expense, general w'orks expense and stable and auto expense. 

Dr. Maithai .—It is not merely in the open hearth furnace, but in the 
other statements also 1 find that your service expense varies more or less 
in accordance with your labour costs. If you draw a curve, you will find 
roughly the service expense corresponds to the curve of labour costs. 

Mr. Alexander .—The largest item is the general works cxpen.se and that 
is always fluctuating with labour. 

Br Matihai .—With regard to gas producers you have got gas produced 
in the coke ovens. There is gas coining out of tho blast' furnace and then 
there is gas produced in those gas producers. 

Mr. Alexander .—That is a unit by itself. There is no connection be¬ 
tween open hearth, blast furnace and the coke ovens. 

Br. Matihai .—There is just another small point. That also has a general 
application, but J had better try to understand it straigh away. Tho cost 
of pig iron given for the ye.ar 1925-26 in the statement of works cost for steel 
ingots, stationary open hearth furnaces, is Rs. 28-11-75, but if you take the 
previous statement about pig iron, there the average cost per ton for the year 
1925-20 is given as Rs. 28-12-0. It ought to be the same. 

Mr. Alexander .—It should bo the same. 

Br. Matihai.- T find in various statements the discrepancy amounts to 
something more considerable than this. 

Mr. Alexander .—That comes from making out the cost sheets in rupees 
and annas and making out the other statements in rupees, aunas and pies. 


The Old Blooming Mill. 

Pre.'iident.--The total works cost in 1921-22 was Rs. 85-67 and in 1925-26 
it is Its. 7.3-24. There is an improvement of Rs. 10-43. That is all swallowed 
up in the cost of ingots and the operating cost has gone up. There is a 
saving of about Rs. 13 in the metal cost and a loss of Rs, 3 in the conversion 
cost. That is due to the operating cost having increased. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

l^rendent .—It is accounted for chiefly by 3 items, an increase in the cost 
of labour, fuel and steam. 

Mr. Alexander .—Fuel is Rs. 2-54 against Rs. 1-30. Labour is Rs. 2-09 
against Rs. 1-72. 

Presideni .—And steam has gone iip from Rs. 2 to Rs. 415. What is it 
due to? 

Mr. Alexander .—It is due to decreased tomiage. 
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Fresident. —How many shifts aro you working iiowf 

Mr. Alexander. —Sometimes one shift and sometimes two as against throe 
shifts continually in 1921-22. 

President. —Why .should the co.st of .stoaiii go uiif 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo have steam on the mill for two to three hours a day 
more than we are actaially rolling. 

President. —There is a difference of 100 per cent, 

Mr. Alexander. —If we wanted to wo could reduce the charge of .steam and 
put it on some other mill. 

President. —That would not he correct. 

Mr. /ilcxandei. —\o. 

Prc'i ient. Yc'U hti.e g-.U hero, 1 lake it, the old steam plant. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tho same old .steam engine. 

President. —It is not ihiproving ns it gets older. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the reason why we want to .shut it down. 

President. —Why don’t you? 

Mr. .Alexander. —We are going to. 

President. —You are using this old blooming mill for heavy structurals? 

Mr. Alexander. —For rolling blooms for the old rail mill and billots for 
the old bar mill. Tit another 12 months wo expect to ho able to roll billets 
for the bar mill on tho sheet bar and billet mill. Wc can roll them now but 
we have no way of shearing them. 

President. —You aro losing nearly Its. a ton, in tho operating cost. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo realise that and that is the reason why we want to 
shut it down as quickly as possible. 

President. —From what I can see yo\i are not going to shut it down soon. 

Mr. Alexander.--As soon as we get a now mill, we will shut it, i.e., in 
193t. 

I'resident. —That is some time ahead, is it not? In this, the gas producer 
has also gone up. 

Mr. Alexander. —Decansc wo keep the ga.s producers going in order to 
heat up the cold steel and keep the ftirnacos hot. We make steel at the open 
hearth and take to the new blooming mill and w'e bring dtjplex steel to tho 
old blooming mill so that wo can keep the oi)Cn hearth making rail steol and 
the duplex plan making mild steel. 

Fresident. —Tt is .some distance loo. 

Mr. .Alexander.--’Y hh. 

President. —That hardly conduces to economy. 

Mr. Alexander. —Certainly it doe-^. 

President.—\n what way? 

Mr. Alexander.- -We might In.-e a rupee or so per ton on 4,000 or 5,000 
tons but mneh more can be gained by rnuning the open hearth on rail 
steel and the duplex plant on mild steel. Yon got more tonnage out that 
way. 

President .—When yon liave a new mill you will be putting it nearer the 
duplex plant than this one. 

Mr. Alexander. —Y’es, between the new blooming mill and the new rail 
mill. 

Pre.4dent.--lii it a continuous process? 

Mr. Alexander.- -The steel would go frcnii the new blooming mill through 
to tho new rail mill. At pre.sent the new mill cannot be built on account of 
finance. 



Br. Malthai. —The Rcncral position with regard to the old blooming mill 
is that there is no differenc.'e with regard to the yield over these years. 

Mr. Alexander. —Very regular. 

Br. Matthai. —The improvement in cost is due entirely to the reduction 
in the nett metal cost, is it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Entirely. 

Br. Matthai. —If you look at the statement regarding the old blooming 
mill, you will find that there is an increase in the item ‘less scrap ’. That 
is not duo, I take it, to any variation in the price at which you enter scrap 
but that is really an increase in the quantity of scrap. 

Mr. Alexaneler. —That is right. The yield mu.st be .slightly lower. 

Br. Matthai.M is not altogether accounted for. 

Mr. Alexander. —It varies one per cent, one way or the other. 

Br. Matthai. —The scrap figui'c has increased from year to year and that 
shows a certain drop in the cllicicncy of your practice. 

Mr. .'Ilexander. —A drop in the yield is a drop in the efficiency. That is 
accounted for by the diircrciit kinds of steel that we roll. It is different if 
we are rolling structural. If we roll a gre.ater proportion of one than the 
other, the yield jumps round. 

Br. .Matthai. —Against the item ‘ Rolls ’ you enter four annas for the 
three years. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai. —Now that represents the cost of repairing. 

Mr. Alexander. —We have w'hat we call a Rolls Accounts for the entire 
plant. 

Br. Matthai. —What doc,s that represent? 

Air. Alexander. —It represents the cost of the manufacture of rolls and the 
tiirning. 

Br. Matthai. —1 find that in the subsequent statements the figure that you 
enter against Rolls varies in accordance with the kind of woi k. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tlmt is right. 

Br. Malthai. —The figure that you give in ihe two blooming mills is the 
lowest that you give. In regard to rails and bars, it is much higher. 

Mr. Alexander. —It depends on the kind of work. 

Br. Mafffiiii.—Roes it depend also on the speed at which the whole thing 
is done? 

Mr. Alexander. —The larger the section, the lower are the roll costs. You 
will find that on the sheet mill it is the highest of all. 

Br. Matthai. —With regard to labour, there has been a steady increase. 
If you look at the labour iigurcs of the old blooming mill, you w'ill find that 
there has been a reduction of direct labour to the extent of 25 per cent, as 
compared with 1924. There i.s also a reduction of tonnage per head of 23 
per («tit. The increase in the labour cost that you show is in spite of the 
rediictloii In the Labour force, is it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Quite, because it takes more men in proportion to the 
tonnage rolled to work the mill one shift than w'hen working three shifts 
as before. 


The Old SS" Bail Mill. 

Vreddent .—As regards this, the total w'orks cost for 1921-22 w^js Rs. 116 
and last year it was Rs. 112-99, the difference being Rs. 3-01: whereas 
your metal cost came down from Rs. 117--56 to Rs. 95-60—a difforem.-e of 
Rs. 21-96. 

Mr. Alexander.—That is right. 
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President. —And yet there is a difference of only Rs. 3 odd in the total 
works cost. 

Mr. Alexander. —The same thing applies to the old blooming mill. It is 
due to decreased tonnage. 

President. —There is something more. Yon seo that yonr metallic mixture 
increased from 2,547 lbs. to 2,727 lbs., the difference being 180 lbs. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is because we are rolling more structural. The 
scrap has gone up from 203 lbs. to 287 lbs. ' 

President. —There is a change of .system here that explains it to some 
extent. In 1921-22 the credit for scrap wa.s 23’05. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —That included .second dass rails at Rs. 84 a ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —This year the credit is only Rs. 10'52 for scrap, which takes 
away Rs. 12 from your advantage of nearly Rs. 21 in the co.st of the metal. 
It is purely due to .a change in the .system. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, and partly to the price realised for second class 
rails. 

President. —You had a large turnover in 1921-22 of 10,312 tons as against 
2,448 tons in 1925-26 and the itrice realised was about half, viz., Rs. 84 in 
1921-22 as against Rs. 42-15-1 in 1925-26. So, the real advantage in the net 
metal is reduced to about Rs. 9’43, is not that so? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. ■ -Why do you still roll rails in the old rail mill P 

Mr. Alexander. —We only roll a few hundred tons. We have to, because 
we are not in a position to roll all our rails on our new rail mill. Wo might 
have an order for 100 tons of a special section. Tt would not pay us to roll 
those sections on the new mill. We have rolls in the old mill to roll thorn. 

Mr. Pelerson. —Recently there has been a change in the section. Still 
some railways ask us to roll the old sections. 

President.—Then there is a big difference in the operating cost, i.e., tho 
cost above net metal. It rose from Rs. 21-49 to Rs, 27-91, the difference 
being Rs. 6-52. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is due to decreased tonnage, an increase in fuel, labour 
and steam. 

President. —Tho first item is a producer gas. 

Mr. Alexander. —As I say we have to keep the furnace hot for 24 hours 
to roll steel out of them for 8 hours. 

President. —You work only one shift. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. Last year, we sometimes ran two shifts. We were 
not roiling all tho time and yet we had to ke.ep the furnace hot. 

President. —The same thing applies to labour. 

Mr. Alexander. —Exactly. 

President. —Hut here there is a reduction of covenanted men from 16 to 3 
and still the wages h.ave gone up, 

Mr. Alexander.—It is p.srtly due to rolling for fewer hours and partly 
to the replacing of covenanted hands by local Indian labour. 

President. —The next big item is steam, it rose from Rs. 3-17 to Rs. 7-11, 
nearly Rs. 4. Is that also explained in the same way? 

Mr. Alexander. —In the same way as in the old blooming mill. It may 
not be exactly in the right proportion. Tt may bo high. Hut wo cannot 
measure it. Wo can only alUxaite it to the various dcpai-trnents. 

President.— How is it that there has been a big reduction in respect of 
general works from Rs. 1-94 to Rs. -78? 

Mr. Alexander. —Because there might he less outside charges against the 
now blooming mill. 
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President. —^What do you mean by outside charges P 

Mr. Alexander. —Charges su{:h as general works expense, transportation, 
•to. 

President. —That is what I was referring to earlier in the day when the 
output is reduced your general works charges como down and when your 
output is increased the general works charges go up. 

Mr. Alexander. —The total works cost above nett metal was 12'62 lakhs 
against 20-68 lakhs in 1921-22. The general works charges would come down 
something in that proportion. 

Mr. Mathias. —What have you included in the general works charges? 

Mr. Alexander. —General administration, iiLsurancc, salary of the super¬ 
vising staff and so on. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —The less the work you did, the smaller would be the amount 
charged ? 

]^r. .Alexander.—That is the principle. The sheet mill has the highest 
operating cost and it has to hear a higher percentage -of the general works 
expense. 

Mr. Mathias. —T take it these general expenses are distributed over the 
whole works according to some general system? 

Mr. .Alexander.- Yes^ the cost of operating. 

President. —Go you take it in proportion to the works cost? 

Mr. Alexander. —The cost above metal. 

Mr. Mathias. —You distribute it at tho end of each year? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ka(-h month. Wo revise the allocation every 12 months. 

President. —You can not roll hciivy structurals except in this mill? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Not at present. We must wait until we put the new 
roughing mill. When we get that we can shut down tho old 28" mill. 

Gr. Matihai. —Tho position as regards the 28" mill is that the nett metal 
cost has gone down and the cost above metal has gone up on account of 
reduced outr)ut. There is a reduction in the cost of metal which com¬ 
pensates for this. With regard to the point that the President raised a 
little while ago, if you look at the statement on page 29 (Old 28" Kail Mill), 
if you take the items Stores, Tools and Supplies and compare 1926 with 1924 
you will find that the figure for 1926 has gone up quite considerably although 
the output is about half. 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is quite true; in the same way that it follow-s the 
tonnage. 

Dr. Matthai. —No, it does not. 

Mr. Alexander. —The cost has gone up. As the tonnage goes down the 
cost goes up. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am thinking of the years 1923 and 1924. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a difference of annas 6. 

Dr. Matthai. —Reduced tonnage is .accompanied by a reduction in the 
charges. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know that we are going to shut that mill down and 
we are keeping less and less spares. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you exidain to mo this item ‘ I.ess scrap and billets ' ? 
The gstiniate that you gave to the Tariff Board is Rs. 2 and odd and for each 
of the three years for which you give figures here it is very considerably 
higher than that. 

Mr. Alexander. —Rs. 2 must be a mistake. 

Mr. Mathias. —The increase in the cost is due to reduction in output. 
That 1 take it is deliberate. It is not the result of your not being able to 
obtain a market for it? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Tt would not bo ec.'onomical to maintain the increased out¬ 
put in the old inillP 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo might have to use the old mill for rolling certain sec¬ 
tions of steel bccanso wo have not got the rolls and the necessary equipment 
in the new mill. 

Mr. Mafhias.--lt pays you to maintain it? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We could make very much larger profit if we could 
roll it on the other side, but we cannot do that unless we put in the roughing 
mill. 

Mr. Mathias. —The sizes that you got done here, are they for articles 
which are out of date? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. These would be for ordinary structural material 
which we cannot roll elsewhere. It was originally intended that w'e would 
shut down the old mill and put in a new mill. We ran out of money *nd 
we had to postpone It and until we gel the new mill it is impossible to 
shut down the old mill. 

President. —You say you take the duplex steel to the old blooming mill 
and from the old open hearth you take the metal- 

Mr. .‘\lexander. —W'e take the ingots from the old open hearth to the new 
blooming mill. 

President. —The steam that you ii.se in this old 28" mill is from the old 
plant. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is all from the old boiler house. 

President. —There again it is more expensiye. On the new blooming mill 
the works cost is 68'36 and the average coat that you have given is, I think, 
69-41 for the old and new blooming mill. But you charge the old rail mill 
part of the old blooming mill co.sts. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —What 1 want to .-suggest is that the old rail mill is more shown 
to bo obsolete than it is. The saving in the metal cost would bo greater than 
ir/ is shown here, if ,vou take the average cost of the duplex. 

Mr. Alexander 0 . take blooms from the old blooming mill to the old 
rail mill. 

President. —You use tbe blooms from the old blooming mill and the billets 
from the old blooming mill in the old bar mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —We lie.at the blooms from the old blooming mill at the old 
rail mill. We have not got the heating capacity in the new rail mill. 

Dr. Matlhai. —Not only is the oper*)tion more expensive, but, you aro 
working on more cxperi.sivc raw material. 

hfr. Alexander. —It is impossible to do it otherwise. 

. Dr. Matlhai. —W'hat i.s the position of these old mills? Do they all got 
their stool from the open hearth ? 

Mr. Alexander. —I.ast year they- got a \ery large proportion of it from the 
open hearth. This year they are getting a large proportion from the duplex. 
The real reason for that is, the itiorc rail steel we make on the open hearth, 
the higher the open hearth tonnage and on the duplex the le.s.s rail steel we 
make the higher the tonnage. 


The Old Bar Mill. 

President .—Let us now come to the bar mill. The production is about 
the sai^e 30,000 tons ugain.sL 28,(KX). The works cost was IdS-.W in 1921-1922 
and it has come down to 12.519, that is by Hs. 10-31. You saved on the metal 
11-83. In spite of the metal having come down by 11-83, the works cost 
improved only by 10-31, and on the whole there was a loss I-.'52 on the metal 
in the result. The cost above materials has come down. 
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Mr. Alexander. —It has gone up by Rs. 1'52. 

President. —It works out in a very peculiar way. You have improved in 
some directions. 

Mr. Alexander. —The dillorencc in the motallic mixture is Rs. 11'83. It 
makes a difference of Rs. I‘52. 

President. —In these three or four items you have improved. In others 
you have gone down. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The gas producer has gone up, laboiir has gone up and steam 
has gone up. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tnat is right. 

President. —These three items roughly account for Rs. 5. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Then you go down in the materials for repairs, tools, supplies 
and general works by Rs. 3-6-0. That accounts really speaking for the 
difference. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The cost above metal was Rs. 40 in 1921-22 and it was 
Rs. 41-61 in 1925-26 and it would have been less had we rolled the same class 
of material. 

President. —Your steajn has gone up by Rs. 3. It is not explained by 
the decrease in the output in this ease. Why has the steam gone up by 
Rs. 3 a ton ? 

Mr. Alexander.--Because we were operating in 1921-22 throe shifts. 

President. —The output is the .same. 

Mr. Alexander.—But now the mills arc idle part of the time. 

President.- Do you mean to say that you get 28,000 tons now as against 
30,000 tons in 1921-22. 

Mr. Alexander.—Wc are getting 28,000 tons by operating two shifts as 
against 30,000 tons by operating three shifts. If ne rolled same class of 
materials now as we rolled then, the cost would have been much lower in 
1925-26 than they were in 1921-22. 

President. —How do j'ou explain that? 

Mr. Alexander. —We were rolling more strncturals, lishiilatcs and light 
rails. Wo rolled nearly 20,000 tons of structural niatei-ial which is more 
difficult to roll. 

President. —In this year? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have transferred all the bar to the new merchant mill. 

President.—That is only a bar mill in name then. 

Mr. .Alexander. —We are rolling fishplates. 

President. —Where did you roll bars before? 

Mr. Alexander. —On the bar mill. Now we are rolling on the merchant 
mill. There is not much difference in fishplates. 

President. —You didn’t roll so much of fishplates and structurals in this 
mill before? 

Mr. Peterson. —15,000 tons of bars have been transferred to the new 
merc*liant mill le.sving the more difficult sections to bo rolled in the bar mill. 

President. —Then your practice must have been very bad in the olden 
days. 

Mr. Alexander. —We are not denying that. 

Mr. Peterson .—We are only stating facts. 

President. —Now you roll more difficult sections and work two shifts hi 
place of three shifts. 
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Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —And yet the costs have not gone up, because the former prac¬ 
tice was not good. 

Mr. Alexander. —I admit that. 

President. —What improvement has taken place? Is it the training of 
men ? 

Mr. Alexander. —We have had more experience and we are also getting 
better men. 

President. —The bar mill is one of the rolling mills where you have more 
Indians than in any other department. 

Mr. .Alexand,er. —We are now getting better results? The bar mill is now 
in charge of an Indian. Formerly we h.ad an European. 

President.—-Of course 3’ou have only one covenanted employee in the bar 
mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —Ho i.s the foreman. The Superintendent is an Indian. 

Hr. Matthai. —Is ho one of the men trained in the Institute? 

Mr. Alexander. —Xo, he is Mr. Gandhi. 

President. —Why should there be any more steam used than before? 

Mr. Alexander. —As 1 say it may be high. Steam charge is merely an 
allocation. You might say it is gue.ss work. We have to estimate it as 
near as possible. 

President. —What 1 cannot understand is why you should use more steam 
operating two shift.s than operating three shifts. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a question of allocation. It is curious why it should 
be more. There is something wrong in the allocation. 

President. —The cost of coal i.s pretty much the same. 

Mr. Alexander. —What 1 imagine is that they have not cut the allocation 
down when they dropped from three shifts to two shifts. Probably they 
have left the same percentage. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it spread over the whole works? 

Mr. Alexander. —Over places where steam is used. 

Mr. Mathias. —The increase in one will mean a reduction in the other. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Most of these figures-in this column are a sort of hypothetical 
figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is really no method of allocating them. It must 
always be a guess. 

Mr. Alexander. —In-allocating steam elsewhere the, enginecriflg depart¬ 
ment usually gives the accounts departmont the allocation. In our case 
it is done by the master mechanic. They apparently have not redistributed 
for two shifts instead of three. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even if you,had redistributed it, would it result in youi 
new plant showing a considerable reduction in costs? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would not amount to anything per ton. 

President. —It is, I think, more or less admitted that those three mills 
really ought to be scrapped as soon as possible. 

Mr. Alexander. —These should be shut down at the earliest possible date. 

Hr. Matthai. —With reg.ard to the old bar mill, can you give me the 
reference for the average c;o.st of billets which you have entered here? Is 
that the cost of your raw material on that mill? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is made up of billets from the old blooming mill and 
a few billets from the new blooming mill. 

President. —You don’t separate the two. 

Mr, Alexander. —No, it is all the same. 



Br. Matthai. —I find that it considerably varies in the stateTnents. 

Mr. Alexander. —We get billots from two sources, one from the old bloom¬ 
ing mill and the other from the new blooming mill. 

Br. Matthai. —There is no way of checking it. 

Mr. Alexander. —There are some billets from the sheet bar and billot mill 
too. 

Br. Matthai. —With regard to the labour cost of this mill, I find the 
labour cost in the old bar mill is the highest figure you have in any of these 
mills except the sheet mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Br, Matthai.- -Why i.s that? 

Mr. Alexander.' —It is so much band labour. 

Br. Matthai.--So it has nothing to do with the fact of Indian supervision. 

Mr, Alexander. —No. 

7}r. Matthai. —As regards the gas producer, I find the figure for 1926-26' 
is Rs. l-5'52. That shows a very sharp reduction against the previous years.. 
How do you account for that? 

Mr. Alexander. —It should have been higher. Correct figure is Rs. 5-15’52’. 

Br. Matthai. —Is the total correct? 

Mr. Alexander. —The total should be apx>roximately correct. 
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Continued on the 15th June 1926. 

President. —Mr. Alexander, 1 would like to know the output of the open 
hearth in the colder months as compared with hotter months. T think that 
you have get them in the monthly cost sheets. What do you consider as your 
colder months? 

Mr. Alexander. —October to March inclusive. 

President. —Could you give u.s the outturn from 1921-22 so that we might 
see how it works out? 

Mr. Alexander. —Do you want it right through year by year? 

Mr. Peter-ion. —We gave it in the first enquiry. 

President. —In that case, it must be up to 1921-22 only. 

Mr. Peterson. —We shall bring it up to date. 

Mr. Alexander. —Is it onlj- for the open hearth that you want? 

President. —Yes. Is there any other part of the plant in which climatic 
conditions affect the output? 

Mr. Alexander.— 'So. Yesterday you r.aised the point about the open 
hearth gas producer you remember. In 1921-22 the gas producer fuel was 
Rs. 6-04 and in 1925-26 it was Rs. 6‘61. The coal per ton used was less. I 
said it must he in the price of eo.il which it was. The price of coal in 1921-22 
was R.S. 7-12-0 a ton and in 1925-26 it was Rs. 10-2-3—a difference of Rs. 2-6-0 
a ton more. 

President .—Is that f.o.r. colliery? 

Mr. Alexander .—No, it was the price charged at the works. 

Comparison of Posts: Old and Aeic Plants. 

President.--Tins, morning, we will start on the new plant and take this 
year’s costs, i.e., the costs for 1925-26 and compare them as wo go along with 
the costs of the old plant, .so far as, and where, they aro comparable. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yos, taking the same period 1925-26 for both the old and 
the now plant. And we will take the remainder of the new plant separately. 

WilpiUte Coke O liens. 

President .—Let us take the W’ilputte coko ovens first. The gross cost was 
Rs. 13-24 per ton. The cost of coal (harged per ton was Rs. II-IS, tho balance 
of Rs. 2-09 being tho operating cost. 

Mr. Alexander .—^Yes. 

President .—It is better than Koppers which n as Rs. 2-6,5. The difference 
between the two is Re. -56. 1 take it that that is accounted for more or less 

by the difference in labour, which, T think, is the main item. 

Mr. Alexander .—Labour in Wilputte coke ovens is Rs. 1-04 and in the 
other it is Rs. 1-42, the difforence being Rc. -38. 

President. —This is explained by the fact that the output per man has 
increased in tho Wilputte. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —It has gone up from 216 to 300. AVhat accounted for the 
higher output? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a hotter type of ovens and more up to date. Further 
there is more mechanical handling and less work to be done by hand labour. 
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President. —Where docs hand labour come in here? 

Mr. Alexander. —The handlinR of coal and coke in the ovens is done by 
conveyors. 

Preside.nt. —Coal is conveyed by convcyor.s in both cases? 

Mr. Alexander.—The coal crushing plant is much more modern in the 
Wilputte than in the Koppera ovens. 

President. —There is also a reduction in the coking lime—about an hour 1 
think. In the case of the Wilputte it is 20—^23, whereas in the case of the- 
Koppers it is 21-18. 

Mr. Alexander. —The Koppers ovens arc old. The W'ilputte ovens are new. 
We will get a still higher output in the latter than at present. 

President. —Has there been any deterioration in the W'ilputtc ovens so far? 

Mr. Alexander. —Nothing except the deterioration which was the resiilt of 
the last strike. The first strike did not affect the ovens. 

President. —Which strike are you referring to? 

Mr. Alexander. —The 1922 strike. We had two batteries of Wilputte ovens 
in operation when we had the strike. Hvery time you sliut down a battery of 
silica ovens, they deteriorate. They are built of silica bricks. When they 
cool down, they contract and when yo\i heat them again, they expand and 
develop cracks. 

Pre.ndenl. —Going on to the nett co.st in the Wilputte ovens the cost of 
operating the by-products department is Rs. 1-03. What is it in the other? 

Mr. Alexander.- -lls. 1-33. 

President. —Let us take the nett cost first. The gross cost is ILs. 14-27. 
The value of the by-products is Rs. 2-69. The nett cost, therefore, is Rs. 11-58. 
The total nett cost in the Koppers ovens is Rs. 12-56. 

Mr. Alexander. —,J ust about a rupee cheaper. 

President. —That is explained by these two things. I think that the 
operating (!ost is down by Rs. -30. Rut there is a dift'crcncc in the realised 
price which I don’t understand. Do you realise Rs. 2-69 in the case of the 
Wilputte ovens against Rs. 2-60 in the case of the Koppers ovens? W’hy 
should there he any difference in the reali.sed price? It is a small matter, but 
there should he no difference really. 

Mr. .Alexander.—There is one thing. We are selling neutralised sulphate 
of ammonia from tlie Wilputte ovens for which we get a higher price. 

Ml. Peterson. —In the case of the Kopi)ers ovens it is not neutralised. 
Probably that accounts for the difference. 

President. —As regards the difference in the operating co,st, is it explained 
by any difference in the process? 

Mr. .Alexander. —No. 'I'he unit is bigger and tho output per man is 
greater, that is the sole reason. Tn the Wilputte ovens there are three sets 
of batteries whit:h reciuire no more men than arc icquired to operate one 
battery of Koppers ovens. That is for the by-produc:t end, not the oven end. 

rre.ndent.- Then again, the credit for gas has gone up really fo\ir times 
more than the outi)Ut. 

Mr. Alexander. —It should be so. 

President. —I moan to say that it has not gone up in tho same proportion 
to the output. 

Mr. Alexander.—It may not he in the same exact proi)ortioii. It is about 
If time.s. In the case of the Koppers ovens it i.s 132,122 ton.? and in tho case 
of the Wilputte ovens it is 561,948 tons. It is about 41- limes. Roughly, it 
should be in the same proportion. 

President. —As wo go along 1 want to see, supposing the whole plant was 
of tho same typo, how much you would save. We just want to get a rough 
idea. In this case, there is roughly a loss of Rs. 1,30,000. 
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Mr. Alexander. —The loss is about a rupee per ton. 

President.—Yes, it comes to about Rs. 1,30,000. Tt seems that in your 
actual works cost for March 1926 thoro has been a drop in both of nearly a 
Tupee a ton in coke. I suppose that is duo to tho price of coal being cheaper. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the main reason. 

President. —It is cheaper by about a rupee. In some places you give the 
rate of coal charged to your works, but in your estimates you have given 
■rates f.o.r. collieries. How much have you to add to the rate f.o.r. collieries? 

Mr. Alexander. —We add the freight. 

President. —How much docs that come to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Rs. 1-8-0 on an average. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to the (!o.st of coke, the figures that you have 
hero arc tho average of your raising cost and the market price. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the average of our purchased coal and our own 
coal plus tho freight. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you took the whole cost of coal at the market 
,price. 

Mr. Alexander..--Thiit would not be the true value. We take what we 
actually pay. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am not asking you to do it. 1 am only asking you what 
■ difference it would make if you took the whole co.st at the market price? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would raise our cost. 

Dr. Matthai .—By how much approximately? 

Mr. Alexander. —We arc using .TO per cent, our own coal and 70 per cent, 
•outside coal. Our coal is about Rs. 1-8-0 cheaper than outside coal. 

President. —It would make a difference of 5 or C annas. 

Mr. Alexander.--Ye.s. 

Dr. Matthai.—As regards the quastion of labour, the President was draw¬ 
ing your attention to the increased tonnage per head. I must draw your 
attention again to the fact that the average cost of coke per ton that you give 
here is rather misleading when you have these slight discrepancies. 

Mr. Peterson .—It is unavoidable. We did not have the final figures for 
1925-26 when we prepared these statements. 

Dr. Matthai. —You took 1921-25 figures then? 

Mr. Peterson. —They ought to bo roughly the sajue. 

Dr. Matthai. 1 find that there are some three different figures. Some¬ 
times there is a bigger difference. In the <,-a.se of coke it is rather an important 
matter. 

Mr. Alexander. —I)o you mean as compared with the cost sheets? 

Dr. Matthai. —Please look at the figure given for coke in the statement 
(No. 52) showing the prices of raw materials (karged in the cost sheets and 
also look at the figure under Wilputte ovens. 

Mr. Alexander.- —Do you mean coking coal or coke? 

Dr. Malthai. —I want you to look at the figure for coke. This is 
Rs. 14-1-66, that under Wilputte ovous is 13-13-92.' This would be 14-9-:l a 
difference of an anna and a half. 1 am trying to draw your attention to that 
because there are other figures in regard to which the discrepancies auc 
-greater. 

President. —It will be very important, Mr. Alexander, when you read the 
evidence to check the figures. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Rs. 14-10-66 is the figure that you give in tho Pig Iron 
statement. You might look into it later and correct it. With regard to tlie 
Tabour question I want yon just to look at this statement showing direct labour 
•in the Ooke Ovens (Btatemont No. 57). In that .statement you show no 
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covenanted employees) in the Coke Ovens I'or the three years. What was the 
position of a man like Mr. Gupta? 

Mr. Alexander. —lie was not a covenanted employee but was in the same 
position as a covenanted employoo. Ho was not under an agreement of the 
same type as a covenanted employee. 

J)t. Matlhai. —ife has been succeeded by a covonanted employee? 

Mr. Alexander.--No. 

Mr. Mathias. —These cost .sheets for 1925-26, there has boon a large reduc¬ 
tion in tho price of coal since then? 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of the contracts expire in ■lime. The reduction in 
them will come in afterwards. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that the biggest reduction in costs from the reduction 
in tho price of coal will probably occur this year? 

Mr. Alexander. —It will bo from July. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are expecting a rise in the price of coal, arc you not? 

Mr. Peterson.- -Ultimately. 

The Blast Furnaces. 

President. —As regards the blast furnaces we had better leave them alone 
for the present. We cannot compare them at all. We have not got separate 
figures tor tho old and new plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is nothing at all obsolete about the bla.st furnaces. 
What yon can do is to compare the re-sults of the origijial two blast furnaces, 
say, 1914-15, with tho results of the total plant now. The old blast furnaces 
have a life of 50 to 60 years. 

Mr. Alexander. —Take the Kopper Coke Ovens. They are going to show 
higher cost than tho Wilputto. Tn tho same way the old blast furnaces will 
show higher cost than tho now' ones but we cannot scrap them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to nsse.ss the difference between the old and the new 
plant right through. 

Mr. Peterson. —The old blast furnaces are in no sense old-fashioned. They 
are very much in advance of the average European furnace. T don’t think 
you will find very much difference. 

Mr. Alexander.—There would bo nothing like tho same difference as between 
the old blooming mill and the new blooming mill or the old rail mill and the 
new rail mill. 

President. —Then so much the better, but I think we ought to have some 
figures. 

Mr. Alexander.~-T will have tho statements prepared. 


The Dsiplex Plant. 

President. —^We will now get on to the duplex. It is rather difficult to 
•compare the duplex with the open hearth because there is an extra process 
in tho duplex. What I propose to do is to convert it into a sort of conti¬ 
nuous process, pig iron to ingot, 1 first ascertain the quantity of hot metal that 
you use. I start from that. As regards tho cost above material I add to the 
cost .above material in the duplex the cost of the converter under the different 
headings. At the end I add 10 per cent, to the converter cost because there is 
extra metal used. That gives tho total cost above material from hot pig to 
ingot. Now, first we will determine the amount and cost of pig iron 2,460 
lbs. of pig iron is equal to one ton of blown metal. 2,496 lbs. of blown metal 
is equal to one ton of ingot. This moans about 2,827 lbs. of pig and scrap 
for one ton of ingot. The cost of the pig iron is thus about 30-83; to which 
must be added tho cost of the scrap 6'05. That comes to 35'88. Then deduct 
the scrap produced which is -Gl. Then the nott cost of the metal is 35-27. 

B 


vor,. in. 



Mr. Alexander .—That is right. 

Vre.tident .—I take the ingot cost, that is 58-54, le.ss the cost of iiielal 35-27 
which leaves 23-57. That is the cost above luateriaLs that we have got to 
compare -with tlie cost above materials from the open hearth, which is 27-36. 
The duplex cost above material is less cheaper by 3-79, but the nett metal 
charge i,s more. It is 35-37 in the duplex and 28'16 in. the open hearth so- 
that there is a difference of 7-11. 

Mr. Alexander.--Shat is right. 

1‘resident.--1 arrive at this 23-57 in this « ay. That is approximately 
right, is it not.^ 

BIr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Fresident .—We will now start with the following figures; — 



Open flearth. 

Ouijlex 

Flux . . . . 

2-03 

1-96 

Moulds and Stools 

1-50 

2-00 

Fuel for producer ga.s 

6-61 

2-63 


What accounts for these differences' 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a longer time of Iteat in the o{)en hearth. In 
the duplex steel is made much quicker per unit of time. Steel is partly made 
in the converters where no fuel is necessary whereas in the open hearth gas 
coal is required throughout the entire itroce.s.s. Part of the refining in the 
duplex is done in the converters where there is no fuel required. 

President .—You must be using something instead. 

Bfr, Alexander. —Wo are using compressed air. 

President .—Would this come under miscellaneous fuel i 

Mr. Alexander. —No, it woldn’t he under tltat. 

President. -There is fuel for miscellaneous purposes. That i,s the only 
thing I see. 

BIr, Alexander .—Tt would not be under that. Some of it will be under 
exhibit C, elef:tric light and power. 

President .—1 have not got it under a separate heading. 

Mr. ,'l/'cxtuidfir.--That is where the majority woul-d come, but still it is much 
smaller than on the open hearth even if you add all that in. 

Presidenl .—Fuel for melting producer gas in the open hearth is Its. 6-61. 

Mr, Alexander. —In the, open hearth we would expect a reduction down tcv 
R>. -5 with new producers. 

President .—By erecting a new type of producciri' 

BIr. Alexander.- -A more modern type of prodticer. 

Pre..n(lehr .—T have omitted certain minor items. The total frnm moulds 
and stools, down to miscellaneous fuel in the open hearth is Hs. 8-17 against 
Bs. 4-03 in the couverter and the duplex combined. 

BIr, Alexander .—What items do you include? 

Pre.iidcnt.— Vtom moulds and stools down to miscellaneous fuel. 1 don’t 
know why moulds and stools are put along with fuel. In there any reason 
why you should put the moulds along with fuel? 

Mr. Alexander .—It is just a question of grouping. 

President.—At has been going on for ever. Y’ou have got a sub-toxal of 
B.S. 8-^7 which includes these throe items against Ks. 4-93 in the converter 
and the duplex combined. 

Mr. .Alexandci -.—The majority of it is in the fuel. 

President. —The difforeiice is Rs. 3-24. 

Bfr. Alexander .—Practically the difference is in the fuel for melting. 



President. —Then wo take the total labour in tho open lioarlli which is 
Rs. 6‘18 against Rs. 3-14 in the converter and the duplex. The (■oiivoi ior is 
•only Rs. -39. There is a diftcrenee of Rs. 2-4. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —The main difference i.s in the total producing labour. In the 
open hearth producing labour is Rs. 4-49 .against Rs. 3-24 in the convertor and 
the duplex. What do you call “ producing labour ” exactly? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Labour actually employed in the department. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tt is the same as direct labour. 

Ml. Alexander. —Yes, that is exj)lained in the tonnage ])er head pei' annum. 

Dr. Matthni. —In the direct labour. 

Mr. Alexander. —In the direct labour during the year 192.5-26 tonnage in 
the open hearth is 199. 

Dr. Matthni. —Rut here it is less. Tt is 192, so that does not explain it. 

Mr. .Alexander .—It may be that 19.5 is the average. 

Dr. Matthai.- -The wages arc high in the open hearth. 

Mr. .Alexander. The wages per head per annum in the open hearth were 
Rs. 734 and in the duplex Rs. OIC. 

Dr. Matthai. —llo you think that explains that? 

Mr, Alexander. —The tonnage per man must be higher in the open hearth. 
The total labour in the open hearth is 1,554. whereas in the duplex including 
the converters it is 1,791, the tonnage per head per annum in the duplex ajid 
in the open hearth helng 140 and 142. 

President. —You are taking direct and indirect labour together. 

Mr. Alexander, —Yes. That is wages per head per annum are more in the 
open hearth. It must be that if the cost per ton is higher, the wages per man 
per annum must be higher. 

President. —You have got more covenanted men in the open hearth than 
in the duplex plant, but J don’t see that there is very mm^h diffcrencio else¬ 
where. 

Mr. Alexander.- 1 don’t think there is very much difference in the present 
year. 

President.- -'nw. total labour cost in tho open hearth is Rs. .518 as against 
Rs. 4'26 in the duplex. There is not much difference. 

Mr. Alexander. —About a rupee. 

rresidewt.—The difference is actually Rs. -92 and now that is explained. 
These two items practically make uj) the difference between the cost above 
material in the tno. The other differences arc slight. The total cost above 
nett nicaV in the open hearth is Rs, 27-3b. In tho case of the bessemcr it is 
Rs. 4'41. If you add 10 i)er cent, on that, it comes to Rs. 4-85. The total 
cost above materials in the duplex is Rs. 18-72. If you add the two, it comes 
to Rs. 23-o7 for the whole process. There is a saving on the duplex process of 
Rs. 3-79 in the total cost above materials compared to the open hearth. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —In the duplex process the total work cost for ingots is Rs. 3-.32 
le.ss than in the open hearth. That is the total cost of iugot.s. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —In tho duplex proees.s, you use more materials, hut it; total 
works cost above materials you are down by Rs. 3-32. 

Mr. Alexander. —Rs. .5.5-52 against Rs. -58-64. 

President. —Judging by results .so far, if the cost of your pig iron in*reases, 
then the duplex would not he as ec-onomic-al as the open hearth. 

Mr. Alexander. —Why? 

President. —Recause you are using more scrap in the latter which costs 
Rs. 20. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Tf the coal of pig iron goes up, the price of scrap will also 
increase. There is a certain relation between the two. 

President. —That relation of eour.se has always been the same so far. 

T)r. Matthai.—-They move up and down in the same way. 

Mr. Peterson.—-They are intcr-rclated. The steel scrap wc get from the 
duplex plant is being used in the open hearth furnace. 

President. —That is one of the advantages of the duplex. You get more 
scrap available for the open hearth. 

Mr. Peterson. —Also wc have boon operating the open hearth for 14 years 
and the duplex for two years. 

President. —On the other hand when you use duplex steel for rails, you 
have far too high a percentfige of second class rails. 

Mr. Alexander. —Who says that? 

President. —I say it from the ligures. 

Mr. Peterson. —It was so in the past. 

President. —The percentage was about 16. 

Mr. Alexander .—That w-as not a result of the duplex steel. 

President.—1 take it that you use most of your steel in the new rail mill, 

Mr. Alexander.—SO per cent, of the rail steel we are using now is open 
hparth steel. 

President. —That is why second class rails may have come down. 

Mr. Alexander. —Not at all. 1 can reverse it to-morrow and have as good 
an outturn of rails from the duplex as from the open hearth steel. The 
reason for doing it this way is that we can get more production by making 
rail stool on the open hearth and mild steel on tho duplex. 

President. —As you get along, the reduction in costs depends very largely 
on tho increased output. You are short of the full output by about a third 
at present. 

Mr. Alexander.— year it was 2.50,000 tons as against 300,000 tons, the 
full estimated output. 

JJr. Matthai.—Tn comparing the duplex plant with the open hearth, the 
comparison is very difficult, and perhaps slightly misleading, because of two 
things. The first is that tho duplex plant is still to some extent in the experi¬ 
mental stage and tho other thing is the question of scrap. On the question of 
labour I am taking these three years. There is quit© a considerable reduc- 
tion in labour in tho last three years. In the case of the duplex plant, it i.s 
entirely a question of output. 

Mr. Alexander.—That is right. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is no reduction in the direct labour. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is entirely output. 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it tliat the more scrap you use in the op'en hearth, 
the less is your producing cost. 

Mr. Alexander .—That is right. 

Mr. Mathias.—So that really tho efficiency or cheapness of tho open hearth 
process depends on tho amount of .scrap which .you turn out. 

Mr. Alexander.—l^ot quite so. We don’t aim to make scrap. AVo have 
to use whatever there is. 

Mr. Mathias.—The lower the price of .scrap tho cheaper your open Kiftirth 
costs will be and the more expensive your other costs will bo. 

Mr. Alexander.—As regards the duplex, that is right. 

• 

The yew Blooming Mill. 

President. —When did the new blooming mill come into operation? 

Afr. .Alexander. In October 1923. 
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President. —So, you have got two complete years of experience of that. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The total works cost of the now blooming mill is Rs. 68-36 and 
that of the old blooming mill is Rs. 73-24. Tho cost of the nett metallic mixture 
in the case of the now blooming mill is Rs. 64-07 and the cost above nett metal 
is Rs. 4-29 as against the nett metallic mixture Rs. 61-87 and the cost above 
nett metal Rs. 11-37 in the open hearth and there is a difference of Rs. 7-08 
in the cost above metal. There is also another big difference. I find that 
you charge the new blooming mill at a higher rate for slabs. Let us take it 
this way. The difference in the total metal charged is as follows; — 

New- blooming mill ...... Rs. 66-36 

Old blooming mill ...... Rs. 64-04 

So that there is a difference of something more than Rs. 2 which is accounted 
for by the different rates at which you are charging the two mills. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the difference between the open hearth and the 
Duplex ingots. 

President. —The open hearth ingots are cheaper. 

Mr. Alexander. —New blooming mill Rs. 67 odd and old blooming mill 
Rs, 66 odd. 

President. —There you are charging the old mill at a slightly lower rate 
than the other. 

Mr. Alexander.- -That is bc<,-ausc of tho (iheaper ingots from the open 
hearth. 

President. —That makes an .average difference of one rupee a ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Really speaking, the cost of the old blooming mill is a rupee 
higher than tho figures show or rather would be, is it notH 

Mr. .Alexander. —As.suming that the yields are the same. 

President. —In the metallic mixture there is a difference of Rs. 2-32. You 
halve it—thiit would bo Rs. 1-16 which will have to be added to the total cost 
of tho hlooming mill. 1 am trying to point out that though the difference 
in the cost above metal is Rs. 7-08, it is really about Rs. 8-24, is that rightf 
Tho old hlooming mill really costs you more than what is shown hero. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The first difference T think is in the produi:er gas. In the old 
blooming mill it is Rs. 2-54 as against Re. -45, the difference being Rs. 2-09. 
You apparently use only the gas from the coke ovens in this. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right and it is a low charge. 

President. —It is not a real charge. 

Mr. Alexq.nder. —It is not. If we charge more here wo can give the c-oke 
Qvens more credit. If we increase the cost here, we decrease tho co.st in the 
coke ovens. 

President. —So that tho tsunparison is not very sound, 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —^Tho next item is babour. The total labour in tho old blooming 
mill is Rs. 2-09 as against Rs. 1-48 in the other, the difference being Re. -61. 
Ts that due to tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Pre.ddent. —The production here is ninch greater. Then, as regards steam 
it is Rs. 4-15 ill the old mill as against Re. -04 in the now. • 

Mr. .Alexander. - -Yon should take steam and electric power together. The 
"now blooming mill is electrically driven whereas the, old hlooming mill is steam 
driven. You have got to add steam and electric pow-er and light together. 

President. —1 cannot follow these figures as they aro given. The columns 
do not run straight. Let us take first of all steam which is Rs. 4-15 in tho 
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case of the old bloominK mill. Give me corresponding figures for the new 
blooming mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —Re. ‘61 for steam and electric power and light. 

Fre.ruUnt. —Even .so there is a difference of Rs. .‘I fid. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Freaident. —That is a big difference. 

Mr. Alexander. —The steam charged on the old side may be high. 

Fresident. —I shall go into the exhibits to-morrow. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is high. That is the reason for doing away with 
steam-engines and putting in motors. 

Frenident. —What it amounts to is this that in trying to a.s.se.ss the differ¬ 
ence in rupees on a production of 87,82.5 tons in the old blooming mill you 
lose by comparison about Rs. 71 a ton or Rs. 0,84,000, that is not making any 
adjustments for the cost of metal. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Fresidenf. —If you make the adjustment you will have to add about 
Us. 87,000 more. 

Mr. Alexander. —It will come to about Rs. 10,00,(X)0. 

Mr. Fetermn. —It will probably be bigber than that. 

Freeide.nt. —But the overhead charges will be much greater in the new 
blooming mill. If you put .scrap value on the old mill the total all in costs 
will not be much more. 

Dr. Matthai. —In actual practice, you feed your new blooming mills with 
ingots from the duplex. 

Mr. Alexander.- From the duplex and the open hearth. 

J>r. Matthai. —I was wondering whether this accounting difference with 
regard to the average cost of ingots in the old and new blooming mills cor¬ 
responded to actuals. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is the average on a tonnage basis. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that if you leave that out, the only fact that you could 
get out of this statement is the cost above materials is (onsiderably less in 
the new mill than in the old as a result of increased output, 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Dr. Mallhai.— Thcto is an improvement in regard to scrap in the new 
blooming mill if you compare 1925-20 with 1924-25. If you look at the aver¬ 
age of the three years, there is, I think, more scrap i)i the new than in the old. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yos. 

Dr. Matthai. -If you took for example 1024-2.5, the output in both the 
mills was practically the same, but there was cousiderably more scrap. 

Mr. Alexander. —The same remark applies here as in the easc^ of the open 
hearth and the duplex. We have been operating the new blooming mill only 
for iho lust two years. As time goes on, tho yield on the new blooming mill 
will be greater than on the old blooming mill. 

Mr. Mathias. —I observe that in the blooming mills as well as in the 
duplex process you credit Rs. 20 for scrap, whereas in the open hearth furnace 
process I seo th.at tho actual figure you pay for scinp is Rs. 29-1-7. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is rail scrap. Wo charge that at a higher price to the 
■furnaces. 

Mr. Mathias. —This is not the price you pay for it, 

Mr. Alexander. —It is just a book entry. 

The New Bail Mill. 

Fresident. —I think that this has been in operation for only one complete 
Year. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yos. 
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President. —So you must take 1925-26 for comparison. In the old rail 
mill, you have been manufacturing rails, structurals and billets. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —I shall simply take the rails from the old mill for the moment. 
The total production of rails in the old mill was 21,452 tons and the whole 
production of the now rail mill was 94,236 tons. The total works cost in the 
old mill is Rs. 1]2'99 as against Us. 96-02—a difference of lls. 16-97. The 
nett metal charged in the old mill is Its. 85 08 leaving the cost above metal at 
Rs. 27-91 as against the nett metal charged Rs. 80'68 in the new mill leaving 
the co,st above metal there at Rs. 16-44. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —First of all I see in the materials charged there is some differ¬ 
ence. In the old mill, it is 2,727 lbs. as against 2,976 lbs. in the new rail mill 
—the difference being 249 lbs. That is to say, about 10 per cent. more. 

Mr. Alexander. —The yield is 75 per cent, in the new rail mill as against 
82 per cent, in the old mill. 

President.--Vihiat is that due top 

Mr. Alexander. —Second class rails, during the first 7 months of the year. 

President. —What are thej’ due to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Due to want of a re-heating furnace. 

President. —In the new plant? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You have added a new furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, and we have brought the seconds from 16—16 per 
cent, down to 8 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —When did you sot that up? 

Mr. Alexander. —In November 1925. 

President. —I find that second class rails in this year come to 17,624 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You ought really to divide the first sis months and the second 
sis months in the new rail mill, in the first six months the seconds were 
very high. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo will give you that. 

President. —In this connection 1 think it is rather important to see how 
far wc can take your costs. Wo are supposed to finish the report in October. 
It is a pity you have not really got even one year’s complete experience. It 
may be just possible to got the costs up to August in September. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —How many days would it take to complete your costs of the 
previous mouth? 

Mr. Alexander. —18th to 2()lh is the earliest time. 

Mr. Peter.son. —You want it up to the 30th September? 

President. —If we could get the results of the previous .six months that 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Alexander. —We will give your figures for the first six months of the 
financial year. 

President.—We should like to be informed as to the costs every month as 
you go along. It may be some trouble to make up the average for the pre¬ 
ceding period. 

Mr. Peterson. —About the loth or 16th September we will have our costs 
up to August. Then wc can put in the September cost by the end of Septem¬ 
ber. By that lime wc will know whether anything serious has happened to 
alter the costs. 

President. —It may mean a little trouble to the office but what I want is 
this. At the end of three months, April to June, let us have the monthly 
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costs as well as the avora^c costs for the throe iiioiiths. This is also the form 
ill which I want them up to September. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want all the details worked out? 

President. —If there is any serious discrepancy you may as well do it. What 
we w.ant is the monthly t^ost as well as the arerage from Ist April 1926 on¬ 
wards. 

Mr. .ilex,under. —Wo can do that. 

Pre.-iidcnt .—I don’t understand the metal charge in the old rail mill 95'60. 
The total gross metal charge in the new rail mill is 90'81 ; in the old rail mill 
it is 95 60 though the number-of Ihs. charged per ton in the new mill is higher. 
1.S that accounted for by the cost of blooms? 1 think you explained the 
reasons yesterday. 

Mr. Alexander. - Ye.s, that is old blooming mill cost vs. new blooming 
mill cost. 

President. —W'e shall now take the cost above material. The difforonce 
between the two is 12-47 per ton. There are only three big items which 
account for it. The first is the fuel producer gas which in the old mill is 
2-58 and in the new mill the Wilputto ovens cost is charged at -23, a difference 
of 2-35. Probably in this case also there is too little charge for gas? 

Mr. -Alexander. —Yea, it may be double that. 

President.- The next big difference is in the total labour which is 9-54 
against fi ll, a diircrcuce of 3-43. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is a cpiestion of more tons por man. 

IVcsidcnf.--Are you working three shifts in the old rail mill? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ono shift just at present. Two shifts for the major por¬ 
tion of tho time last year. 

President. Again.st throe in the now rail mill? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President.—That may aciajunt for it to some extent. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. higher tonnage. 

President. —The last item is steam, 7-11 against electricity 2-28—a differ¬ 
ence of 4-83. That really accounts for a difference of nearly Rs. 11. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You might say R.s. 12-8-0 a ton on this output of 21,000 tons 
of rails which is equivalent to a loss of about Rs. 2-57 lakhs. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is what we estimated on the old mill. We took it 
at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a ton. 


Second Ohi.ss Pails. 

President .—Do you generally get half the price of first class for .second 
class rails? 

Mr. Alexander .—Much loss. Wo cannot sell them. 

Dr. Mallhai .—What are they used for? 

Mr. Peterson .—These are used for sidings. One firm took a lot for forest 
railway's. The Port Commissioners take some of them. The Railway Board 
will not allow them on the main line. 

Dr. Matthai .—These are all heavy rails? 

Mr. Peterson .—Mast of thorn would be heavy rails. The light rails-speci- 
fication won’t be so high, 

Mr. Mathias .—These steam tramways, what about them ? 

htr. Peterson. -Tliose will be light railways. The Raipur forest railways 
took 11,000 Ions of GO lb. rails at Rs. 65 a ton, because they found that it is 
much better and cheaper to have .second class rails for these railways than 
light rails. 
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Freniclent. —Take 30 lb. rails. How do they compare with second cla.ss 
rails ? 

Mr. Petrr.'ion. —They would sell at about Ks. 130 a ton as against Its. 40 
a ton for second class rails. Wo find it very difficult to disi)ose of these second 
class rails just now. 

Dr. Maiihai. —In the new rail mill you get your blooms entirely from the 
new blooming mill and in the old rail mill entirely from tho old blooming 
mill, is it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yea. 

T)r. Matthai. —The yield in the new blooming mill in 1925-26 is just 1 per 
cent, below the yield in the old blooming mill, so that in tho new rail mill 
the total amount of rails that you get from ingots works out to 65 per cent, 
against 72 in the old rail mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. That is entirely due to the high per¬ 
centage of seconds in the early part of the year. 

Air. Mathias. —This point about .scrap again. You take it at Rs. 20 here 
in the old rail mill and you charge Rs. 29 a ton to the open hearth. 11 
seems to mo a case of cheapening tho process in the open hearth at the 
expense of tho rail mill. 

Air. Alexander. —It is the average. See tho now rail mill, 17,364 tons wo 
give credit for Rs. 43 a ton. 

Mr. Mathias.- -That is second class rails. 

Mr. Alexander. —And the two other items are scrap 9,030 tons at Rs. 20 
and 537 tons at Rs. 20 in the new rail mill. Now take tho old rail mill 
6,220 ton.s at Rs. 20 a ton, 118 tons at Rs. 20 and 2,448 at Rs. 42-16-0 a ton. 
Now if you turn to the open hearth, tho .scrap charged to the open hearth is 
112,004 tons at Rs. 20, 9,902 at Rs. 20 and 2,080 at Rs. 29 a ton. That 2,080 
is a mixture of the Ks. 20 and the Rs. 43 scrap. Tho scrap is all put back 
in the furnace. 

The Nciv Merchant Mill and the. Old Bar Mill. 

President. —1 think there uLso we have only one year’s full working. In 
the old bar mill tho total works cost is 125-19 against 104-59 in tho new, a 
difference of 20-6. 

Mr. Alexander.--That is approximately tho .same as botweeji the old and 
the new rail mills. 

President. —The total gross metal charged in the old merchant mill is 2,628 
lbs. as against 2,582 lbs. in the other. 

Mr. Alexander.- -Tha yields are nearly .all the same—85-23 por cent, in the 
bar mill as against 86-77 per cent, in the merchant mill. 

I’re.sident .—Why should it bo so? 

Mr. Alexander. —It should be. It is low on the old mill on account of 
cobbles and .scrap. It should be clo.se together as it will be on the new rail 
mill and old rail mill this year. 

• President. —Hero also the billets charged to the new mill are at the rate 
of Rs. 77-14-0 per ton and to the other at Rs. 73-9-5. 

Air. Alexander. —That is because tho billets for the bar mill aro rolled iji 
the old blooming mill at a cost of Rs.- 73-9-5. 

Itr: Alatthai .—Not entirely. 

Afr. Alexander. —Some billets are brought from the new blooming mill but 
only a very small quantity, whereas the billets for tho merchant mill in addi¬ 
tion to going through tho new blooming mill .also go through the sheet baf and 
. billot mill. 

President. —There is one process added. 

Afr. Alexander. —Yes. This charge to tho merchant mill corresponds to 
the cost of the shoot bar and billot mill; at least it should, I don’t know 
whether it does or it does not. The cost of the billots charged to tho merchant 
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mill should be the same as the cost of the products on the sheet bar and billot 
mill. 

Dr. Mattkai.—There is only a difference of a few annas. 

Mr. Alexander. Ka. 73-3-4 against Rs. 73-9-t5. 

Pre.<;ident .—I see that the old mill produces a little more scrap than the 
other mill. What is it due to? 

Mr. Alexander. —The yield on the old bar mill is 85 per cent. Of the 
balajice 1.5 per cent, approximately 13 per cent, is represented by scrap. The 
yield on the bar mill won’t be much above 85 per cent. We expect on the 
other hand the merchant mill to yield up to 90 per cent, because it is a more 
improved and up to date mill. 

Preeidenl. —The nett inetal charged in the old mill is Its. 83‘58 against the 
nett metal charged Rs. 87'42 in the now one. 

Mr. A/crander.- -That is on account of the higher price of billehs. 

President. —And the cost above material in the new mill is Hs. 17'17 against 
Rs. 41-61 in the other. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a difference of Rs. 24-44. 

President. —Lot us see how that comes about. 

Mr. Alx.xander. —The .same three items. 

President. —TTere also “fuel producer” gas is Rs. .5-98 in the old mill and 
the gas in the new is Rs. 1-03. the difference being Rs. 4-95. 

Mr. Alexander.--Thai is cohe oven gas. Part of the year wo used coke 
oven gas and part of the year producer gas. We moved the gas producer to 
the soaking pits. Now we use coke oven gas only at the merchant mill. 

President. —What is this producer gas u.sed for? 

Mr. Alexander.- For heating the billets. 

President. —The biggest item is the total labour. In the old mill it is 
Rs. 14-44 against Rs. 6-66 in the new -a difference of Rs. 7'88. This is the 
highest labour figure of any you have given. 

Mr. Alexander .—It is easily explained. It i.s not a modern mill. 

President .—There is more manual labour in the old mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yos. 

President .—Then the next big item is steam which is Rs. 7-13. As against 
what? 

Mr. Alexander .—For electric light and power it is Rs. ’68. 

President .—Then there i.s a difference of Rs. 6'46. 

Mr. .Alexander .—The steam in the new merchant mill is Re. 09. 

President .-—There is a big difference in the general works expense in the 
old mill—Rs. 2'65 against Rs. -49, a differenee of Rs. 2 06. I think it ivould 
he Ji good thing if you could send us a very short note on the allocation. 

Mr. A le.xandcr. —We can .send j-ou the allocation. They have charged 
11,000 rupees against general works expense on the old bar mill and only 
?9,000 tons on the morehaiit mill. Yet the cost above in the two places is 
almost equal—Rs. 10 lakhs against Rs. 11 lakhs. T don’t understand why it 
has boon done like that. 

President.—1 take it tliat the allocation comes in the exhibits in each 
department. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Pfesident .—What I would like you to do first of all is to find out whether 
you have made any alterations in the allocation since 1921-22. 

Mr. .A.lexande.r.- -\\hat, I imagine, has happened is that they have not 
cnangod the allocation since the merchant mill was started. As it has gone 
up in tonnage, they have not altered the allocation. 

Mr. Peterson. —They don’t alter the allocation except once in 12 months. 
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President .—Does not the general works expense go up when the produc¬ 
tion goes up ? 

Mr. Alexander .—This is a question of allocating. 

President.- would be the result when the total production goes upp 

Mr. Alexander .—It should bear a larger proportion of the general works 
expense. 

Mr. Peterson .—They allocate these exhibits and they don’t biter the allo¬ 
cation until the end of the year. The allocation will be based on the cost 
above metal for the preceding year and this year it will bo altered on the 1st 
of April probably in accordance with the present tlgures. 

President .—If you compare the previous year’s output in the old bar mill 
with that of the merchant mill, it is 33,799 tons as against 19,690 tons in the 
merchant mill in 1924-26. 

Mr. Alexander.- -It would naturally get a higher proportion of the general 
work.s expense. It would not be altered for 12 months. It would probably be 
altered from the 1st April. 

President .— In the previous year general works expense was Ds. T09 on an 
output of 19,(390 tons in the merchant mill as against Rs. 2 07 on an outiuit of 
33,799 tons in the old bar mill. 

Mr. Peterson .—We cannot alter from month to month. We must get the 
cost.s more or less regularly on the same system if we arc to compare at all. 

Dr. Matthai.— I take it that the allocated items refer to the previous 
year’s output. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. -In order to make these (fomparisons, lot us take 1925-26. It is 
no use going further luKik. 

Mr. Ale.r.an(ler.- -We never make that up for the year. W’c make it month 
by mouth. 

Mr. Peterson .—We will give you individual allocations month by month 
for the year 1926-26. 

President.--! think that would do. You change it every year. 

Mr. Peterson .—Every year. 

President .—Give us the allocation of the last months of the previous year. 

Mr. Peterson.- -East months of 1924-25 and the allocation followed since 
then. 

President.— The total output in this department on the old mill was 28,019, 
you lose on that output Rs. 6,86,(X)0, at about Rs. 24-8-0 per ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—That disposes of the old and the new plants. Let us take the 
rest of the new' plant. 


The A'ew Plant; Sheet Bar and Billet Mill. 

President.—Thu fir.st items are the sheet bar and billet mills? There are 
the 24" and 18". Which is the sheet and which is billet mill? 

Mr. Alexander .—Either and both. Steel goes through both the 24" and 
18" mills for making sheet bars or billoLs. 

President.--! think that here also you have had only one year’s full work 
ing, is that not so? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. Last year the output was 63,000 tons and this year 
] 50,000 tons, nearly 2i times as much. 

President .—There again, the difference comes in the price of blfcoms. 1 
think that in this case we will have to compare 1924-26 and 1925-26 to some 
extent. 

Mr. Alexander .—The difference in the conversion cost is less than Rs. 2 
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I’rcnidenf.—We will take the total works cost first. In ]92'i-25 it was 
Its. 96 09 and in this year (i.e., 1925-26) Ra. 77-76—a difference of Rs. 18'33. 
lhat i.s largely acconiitod lor by the fact that the cost of steel blooms in 
1924-25 w'as Rs. 84-7-6 and in 1925-26 Rs. 68-6-3. 

Mr, Alexander. The nett metal co.st for 1925-26 is Rs. 72'66 as against 
R.S. 88-79—a difference of Rs. 16-23. 

rr(>.s'?V/fOii.—The cost above metal is Rs. 7-30 in 1924-25 a.s again,st Rs. 5-20 
ill 192.5-26—a difference of Rs. 2-1. 

ill). .Alexander. —Yeti. 

President.- -The difference is so small that I need not go into it. The 
largest difference is, f think, in labour which was Rs. 2-07 in 1924-25 as against 
Rs. 1-22 in 1925-26. 3'he other thing is ‘materials in repairs and niaintcn- 
.-tiice ’ w-hero the difference i.s Re. -52 (Re. -24 in 1925-26 and Re. -76 in 
1924-2.5). 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Is tliis the mill where you make your tin bar? 

Afr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The sheet bar is for your own use and the tin bar for the 
Tinplate Company of India. 

Ml. Alexander. —Rillets for the merchant mill sheet bar for our own .sheet 
mill and tin bar for the Tinplate Company. 

J)r. Matthai. —What is the difference between sheet bar and tin bar? 

il/r. Alexander. —Nothing. W'e roll tin bar in our ow-n sheet mill. We 
supply different sizes of tin bar to the Tinplate Company and on an average 
tin bar is lighter than sheet bar. As a matter of fact it could all be called 
sheet bar. 

President. —Here wlioii we get your new costs we shall be able to judge 
the results- better. 

Dr. Matthai. —I find that this is one of the few- mills in regard to which 
your statements of labour show a considerable reduction in the wages per 
head per annum. 

Mr. .Alexander.--Yea, because the tonnage has increased nearly 24 times. 

Dr. Matthai. -la it entirely due to that? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The reduction of wages works out to somewhere about 10 to 
12 per cent. 

Air. Alexander. —Ye.s, 


The Plate Mill. 

Presideni .—In the three years, the production i.s more or less thd same. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President .—In the plate mill your best year was 1923-24 for cost above 
metal as well as for yield. 

Mr. Alexander .—It is all nearly explained in the yield. 

President .—There has been a steady decline in the matter of yield. In 
1923-24 it was 73-84 per cent. You went down to 72-80 per cent, in the 
following year and last year to 68T7 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander .—Unfortunately we discovered about January 1925 that 
tho Superintendent we had on the plate mill had not kept proper check* on 
stocks and according to our books w-e had 1,200 tons of plates which w-e actu¬ 
ally did not have. Consequently, w'e had to deduct 100 tons a month from 
tho production during tho entire year in order to square up our stocks. If 
w-e had •included the 1,200 tons in the production, the yield would have been 
73 per cent. 

President That is all right iu that case. There has been some increase 
in scrap. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Tho yield may vary one or two por cent. It depends on 
the kind of orders wo get. 

President. —Take the total cost in 1923-24. I want to compare 192-3-21 
and 1925-26 because as far as 1 can see 1923-24 was your best year. There has 
been a little deterioration somewhere. The total cost in 1923-24 was Rs. 14213 
and the nett metal charged was Its. 115'27. The cost above nett metal in 
that year was Its. 26-86 whereas in 1925-26 tho total works cost was Its. 124 o3 
the nett metal charged was Rs. 9410 and costs above metal 30-23. 

Mr. Alexander. —Rs. 125 this year. 

President. —Tho difl'crenco in the cost above nett metal was Rs. 3-37. You 
are worse off in the cost above by Rs. 3-37 than before. 

President.—Then, ftiel came to Uc. '.32 in the earlier year as against 
Rs. 2-50 in the later year—a difference of Rs. 2-18. 

Mr. Alexander. —We allocated a higher proportion of the coke oven gas in 
the meantime and also on account of the shortage of fuel, wo were using 
fuel oil. 

/’resident.--You used coke oven gas and fuel oil. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You ran short of gas or what? 

Mr. Alexander. —We did not have coke oven gas enough for our soaking 
pits. We wanted to put coke oven gas on the merchant mill and we had to 
take it off the plate mill. 

President. —Why did you punish the plate mill? 

Mr. Alexander. —We wanted tho gas producer on the soaking pits. 

President. —Are your burners convertible? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, either gas or oil. 

President. —Labour also went up from Rs. 10-47 to Rs. 11-50, a difference 
of Re. 1-03. 

Mr. Alexander. —On account of rolling a bigger proportion of wagon 
plates. In 1923-24 wo did not roll any or if we did roll, we rolled very few 
wagon plates. 

PresidentAre they thinner? 

Mr. .ilexander. —They are thinner and more difficult to finish. 

President. —Then, steam also went up from Rs. 1-54 in the previous year 
to Us. 3-27 in 1926-26. 

Mr. Alexander.—I cannot answer that. There has evidently been a re¬ 
allocation. . . . o 

President. —That is due to some change in the allocation, is it? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Rre-sident.—That makes a difference of Rs. 5. There are also small econo¬ 
mies, so small that I do not wish to go into them in detail. You save some 
Rs. 2 .somewhere and spend Rs. 5 more elsewhere. 

Mr. Alexander.—The items “Materials in Repairs and Maintenance” 
and “Tools, Lubricants and Miscellaneous supplies” show a reduction from 
Rs, 6-35 to Rs. 6-04- -a i-cduetion of nearly lie. 1-8-0. 

President. —There is not much in that. The only thing of course is the 
yield which you have already oxjilainod. 

Dr. Matthai.—'Whore do you got your slabs from? 

‘Mr. Alexander.—Vroui tho new blooming mill. 

Dr. Matihai.--The costs do not correspond. 

Mr. Alexander.--Jr\ 1923-24 1 think you will find that the majority of sk-ibs 
came from the old blooming mill. It has been gradually decreasing year by 
year until at least 95 per cent, of the slabs now come from the new blooming 
mill, so that it is again an average cost between tho two on a tonnage basis. 

Dr. Matihai. —1 find that the total labour cost on this mill is the highest 
next to the bar mill. 
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Mr, Alexander. —And also the sheet mill? 

/)»•. Matfhai. —Leave the sheet mill alone Mhicli is a class apart. 

Mr. .ilexander. —The tonnage per man is so much lower. 

Preyidfint.--'\Vhtit is the full capacity of this plate mill? 

Afr. Alexander. —100,000 tons. 

Presidrni. —\’on are working only one fifth of your capacity? 

Mr. .ilfxander. —Yes. 

Dr. Matfhai. -Cun yon c.xplain to me the note about dircid labour on the 
plate inill.^ As compared with 1924-25, you show an increase in 1925-2(> of 
59 hands but these men wore employed in the plate mill for h.alf the time, was 
that the idea? 

Mr, .Alexander. —The Sleeiier Plant w:is only operating part time but the 
men were engaged full time. When the Sleeper Plant was not working they 
were emijloycd on the plate mill. We could not <liscliarge them. 

Dr. Mafthai. —I find there is a slight reduction in wages per head per 
aarnum. (Statement No. 82.) Of cour.se it i.s very slight hut the principle 
you gave earlier in the day does not account for it. If you take 1920 figure 
you will find the wages per head per annum aImo,st the same as the 1925 
figure, whei'oas the out[)nt in 1928 w-a.s somewhere about 2,000 tons higher. 
.Look at the origiiial statement that you had been discussing with the Presi¬ 
dent on the plate mill costs (No. 32). The 1928 figure for output is 22,000' 
tons, that for 1925 is 20,000 tons. The rate of wages jjer head per annum i.s 
the same. If yon take the 1924 figure where the output is 2,000 tons less 
than in 192.5, ,vou will find the wages slightly higher. It does not square 
ah.solutely with your theory. 

Mr. .Alexander. —You are nii.xing uj) wages with toiinngo. There is mr 
(ymnectiou betwoon the two. You may have a large percentage of highly 
paid or low paid people. The tonnage has nothing to do with it. 

Dr. Miifthai .—1 don't (|nite follow. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Wages per head i>or annum have nothing to do with 
toiiJiage. 

Dr. Matthtii. —Whorener you .show a reduction in wages in these state¬ 
ments ,vou said that must he arcountod for entirely on tlie ba.sis ol bonus- 
earned hy people on account of increased output 

Mr. .Alexander.- -ThcrB i,s no bonus at all hero. 

T)r. Malthai. -Then how do you ac.atouiit for the reduction in 1925 as com¬ 
pared y ith 1924? 

Mr. .Alexander.- -Higher percentage of low paid people 1 suppose. That is- 
wliat has actually happened bc(amse on the finishing of lhe.se wagon plates we 
had to put on a number of coolies at a low rate of pay, for handling the 
plates. 


Blael: iSheeD. 

President.—Let us take Uhick Sheet. Here of course rmu have gone hope¬ 
lessly evrong in your original e.stimate of lls. 149 of the total works co.sts, ^The 
output of .1924-2.5 is very small, only 5,735 tons against 28,0.52 tons in 1925-26. 
There i.s a slight imiirovcment in the yield which was 78'17 in 192'1-2-o against 
81-39 in 192.5-26. 

Mr. Alexander.—Sl-‘S9 i.s a little too high, the same as in the plate mill. 
Theoretically the yield on the sheet mill sliould he 80 per cent. It is about 
1 or IJ per cent, too high in 1925-26. 

President .—It is too high in this case, in the other too low. 

ilfr. Alexander .—That was the first year of starting. 

Pre.ddent .—The total works cost in the, prei ious year was 203'90 against 
181-16, that is a difference of 22-74. That is very largel.v accounted for by the 
difference in the cost of metal which nas 105-29 in 1924-25 against 92-48 in> 
192.5-26, 
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Mr. Alexander. —That is so. 

President. —Then the above metal charge is 98-Gl against 88-68 a difference 
of 9-93. That is almost wholly accounted for by two things. The first is your 
labour cost. Tt was 62-14; against 53-06 which acfiounts for 9 08. What is that 
due to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Increase of tonnage. 

President. —I think there was a large reduction in covenanted labour. 

Mr. Alexander. —Not so much in 1925. Since then there has been a b:g 
reduction. 

President. —It was in the number of the men that you brought out? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —And you have got rid of a good many of them ? 

Mr. Alexander. —With the Superintendent there were 66 originally. 

T)r. Matthai. —How many have you got now? 

Mr. Alexander. —Only 28. 

T)r. Matthai. —That would mean a big reduction in the labour costs. 

President. —Tlic next big item is contingent fund, 10’26 against 6-6U, a 
differeiice of 3-66. What is this contingent fund? Is it the fund for pas¬ 
sages, salaries, leave allowances .-lud things of that sort? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is a pirovision made against these, hut it is ncljusted 
on the results of each year. It would be explained by the tonnage. 

Pre,.Hident. —This difference is set off to some extent by a rise in the general 
■works expense from -69 to 2'87. 

Mr. Alexander.—Boennae the operating cost was so mm-h higher, The 
higher the oi)eraling cost the higher the proportion of works expense. 

Pre.nden.t.—Thh .-accounts for 2-18 and more or lass brings the differeme 
to 9-93. 

T)r. Matthai.- -If vou look at the statement of Black Sheet 1924-25 tlie 
figure for the cost of sheet bar is 86 and odd and if you look at the statement 
showing the (-osl of the Sheet Bar and Billet Mill ('StuLcmont Nh). 41) in 
1924-25 the cost is Es. 96. 1 find that holh ihosc figures occur in the cost 

.statements also. 1 would like to have that point cleared up. 

Mr. .Alexander. ■ We will look into it and let you know. 

Dr. Matthai. -Thore is another point 1 want to be clear about. In the 
■printed statement (Statement 34'i you should have given figures for. the esti¬ 
mated cost of annealing. There is nothing given in the statement. 

Mr. Alexander.—W q do not keep that separately. Tt all comes in under 
labou;- and repairs. 

Dr. Matthai. —A certain amount of annealing is done, is it noi. with 
regard to these sheets? 

Mr. Alexander. —Every sheet is annealed but the cost is distributed else-_ 
wberc. 

Dr. Matthai.- How much does that amount to? In a letter to the Com¬ 
merce Hejmi'tmcnt, dated 24th December 1925, yon raised the point about cold 
rolled sheets and said that annealing is done in respect of all sheets sold in the 
haaar and that all the sheets that you manufacture for sale are annealed, and 
therefore the extent to which annealing will increase your cost is rather an 
.important point. 

Mr. .Alexander. —We will give you an estimate. 

Dr. Matlhai.- There is one interesting point with regard to these figure.?. 
The difference between your estimated figure of the total cost and your 1925 
cost is precisely the differeiuie between your estimated labour cdftt and your 
actual labour in 1926. Tt comes to exactly Es. 32. It has no significance, 
has it? 

Mr. Alexander. —^No. 
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Mr. Peterson .—As rfigarrls tho difforonce in the costs of the sheet bars as 
shown in statements Nos. 30 and 34, the cost given in statement No. 30 is 
the cost for the entire year. Statement No. 34 only refers to the sheet mill 
which has been running for si.v months. Therefore wo took tho nctnal costs 
from September to March 1924-25. The sheet mill didn’t start w’ork till 
September 1924. 


Plain Galvanized Sheets. 

President.--You had a very small output in the year 1924-25. It was only 
2,099 tons in 1924-25 and 12,653 tons in 1925-26. What I rvas suggesting to 
you before lunch was that T %vonld like to separate the metal raw material, by 
which I mean, black sheets from the other raw materials. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Arc these galvanized bands part of the metal or are they part 
of the other raw materials? 

Mr. Alexander. —Whichever way you prefer it. 

President. —What are these galvanized bands? 

Mr. Alexander. —They are made for the purpose of bundling up the sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —They are a finished product. 

President. —You cannot call it as metal raw materials. It is some acces¬ 
sory to tho finished product. What I want to do is to sec how iniich your 
metal costs then how much the other materials cost and then I will take the 
cost above. 

Mr. Alexander. —Are yon speaking of plain galvanized or corrugated? 

Presiden I. —Plain. 

Mr. Alexander .—The cost above metal is 11s. 38. 

President. —What I mean to say is that part which you call the metal 
part, contains a lot of things which are purel.y raw materials either imported 
or indigenous, and I want to sec how much of those raw materials you use 
per ton and whether they come to a very largo amount. Take the black sheets 
in 1921-25. They cotne'to Rs. 193-87. Then w-e deduct the scrap that you 
ro(!over. 

Mr. Alexander.- Do you mean sheet scrap? It is not scrap in the same 
sense that it is a scrap in the other mills. We i)ut in Rs. 98 worth of spelter 
and got a credit of 11s. 16-70 for zinc dross. 

T)r. Matthai. —May I know- the whole of your credit? 

Mr. Alexander. —Zinc dross and zinc ashes, Rs. 16'76 phis Re. -09 or 
Rs. 16-85. 

PresideMi.—Hns it got to be dediu-ted from the speller? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is deducted from tho spelter. 

President. —We will have to do it thsit way. 

Mr, Alexander. —The spelter charge was 11s. 98 91 less Rs. 10-85. 

President. —We will take the black sheets separately. Tho next thing is 
speltor. Speller in 1924-25 is Rs. 91-08. From that yon deduct Rs. 10-72. 
That leaves Rs. 80-36. In tho other case you deduct from Rs. 98-91, Rs. 16’85. 
That leaves you Rs. 82 06. Then you ha%"o got other materials which wo need 
not go into in detail. The total of tlie.se materials for 1924-25 is Rs. 96-09, 
altogether against Rs. 98-02 in 1925-26. All these arc imported articles— 
spelter, lead, tin and galvanized bands? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo don’t use any lead. 

President. —You used it once last year. 

Mr. AleMnder.- -That was for experimental purpo.ses. The galvanized 
bands won’t he imported. 

President.—Yon pay duty on spelter. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, that is the only thing. 
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President. —What was the dnty on it? 

Mr. Peterson. —15 per cent, ad valorem on a tariff valuation of I?s. 25 a 
cwt. 

President.- We will take it on this actual amount. On each ton there is 
a duty of about R.s. 5 on spelter. 

Mr. Alexander. —Per ton of sheets. The actual price quoted is higher than 
the duty price of Its. 25 per cwt. 

President. —Does it work out to a bigger figure? 

Mr. Alexander. —It works out to Its. 8-8-0 per ton of sheets. 

President.- -What is the sulphuric acid used for? 

Mr. Alexander. —Th-at is for pickling. 

President. —^What is sal ammoniac used for? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a flux. It is put on to clean the sheets. 

President. —The total cost of metal materials is Its. 289-96 in 1924-25 as 
against Rs. 271-73. The total works costs in 1924-26 wore 332’09 and in 1925- 
26, Rs. 298-88 in 1925-26, and therefore the cost above material is Rs. 421t3 
as against Rs. 27-15. That is really the cost above material in these figures. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —They are imported. They uro not manufactured locally. Of 
course we don’t know whether you arc using too much or too little. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know we are using too much. 

President. —It looks a bit too high. 

Mr. Alexander. —Instead of 260 Ihs. (.341 lbs. minus 81 lbs.), it should be 
220. Wo are using 40 Ib^i. too much per ton. 

President.- - What is it due to? Is it due to want of practice? 

Mr. .Alexander. —It is due to the initial operation of the plant. 

President. —The difference in the two is very largely accounted for, by the 
difference in coke and coal and labour and coke and coal was Rs. 272 before 
and it is now Rs. 1-.34 and labour is very high. 

Mr. Alexander. —Rs. 10 more there. 

President. —Is it duo largely to the output being small? 

Mr. Alexander. —In April it was down and it would be still further down 
in May 1926. 

President. —Is the output affected by climatic conditions in this depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Alexander.--No. The output is affected duo to the starting up of the 
department. 

President. —The next big item is the contingent fund, Rs. 4'84 against 
Rs. 1-96. 

Mr. Alexander. —The drop in plain galvanized sheets is due to the same 
cause as in the case of black sheets. That can be accounted for by tonnage. 

President. —It is very hard to judge as to what is going to happen about 
these galvanized sheets as to costs and so on. W'e (;an’t go on this very short 
experience of yours? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —Nor (-an you give us any estimate? 

Air. Alexander. —I have given an estimate for the completed plant I have 
taken labour at Rs. 40 a ton. 

President. —So much must depend on practice in this particular thing. 

Mr. Alexander.--You. 

President. —Reoau.sc there is more manual labour here than elsewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —The original selection of men was unhappy. We did not 
got the right type of men. Many of them were unsuitable, so they were sent 
off. We have trained Indians whom we find just as well qualified on much 



lower l>fly. We are pretty certain that we will "ct as jroocl results as the 
Tini)latc Company with Indian labour. 

Prendent. —Anyhow the Tinplate people have, trained their men. 

Mr. reii'raon. —They have trained their men and we will ^et the same 
efficiency too. 

Mr. Alexander. —The Tinplate people were fortunate in getting out a 
better cla-ss of men in the first instance than we did, It will take us another 
two years to come up to the same efficiency. 

Preside,hi.- —In the ease of galvanized sheets it would not .serve any i)racti- 
•cal purpo.se to go by actual costs, that is the difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have not got near our final costs yet. 

President. —We may have to adopt some rough and ready method to arrive 
at the future cost. These costs arc no indication at all. 

Mr. Alexander. —Our casts are no indication of what we should do. Our 
mill has been running only for the last 18 or 10 months. 

Prp.side.nl. —I confess J find a lot of difficulty in this. 

T)r. Matthai. —If you look up Statement No. 49, you u ill find that the total 
quantity of black sheet that you use per ton is 2.181 lbs. Along with that you 
use 341 lbs. of spelter. Out of that you get 2,240 lbs. of galvanized sheet. 
Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Dr. Malthai. —There is no wastage as far as the metal cost or black sheet 
is concerned. What 1 am trying to get at is this. If you take 2,240 Ib.s. and 
deduct from that 2,131 lbs. which is the amount of black sheet in it, the 
balance of the weight is 109 ib.s. which is the spelter, I suitpose, absorbed in 
the sheet,, 

Mr. .Alexander. —They have not put the credit for .spelter here. They 
have given 341 lbs. the sahie as in the cost .sheet, but thev have not deducted 
81 Ihs.' 

J)r. Malthai. —J am making allowance for that. T have listened to your 
explanation. What T want to get at is this. If you take the whole of 341 
lbs. and deduct from it 109 lbs., you get 232 Ib.s. Out of that if you deduct 81 
lbs. you get a final balance of 151 lbs, of spelter. Is it thrown away? 

Mr. Alexander .—It would be difficult to say off hand. Wc will look into 
it and let you know later. 

Dr. Matthai.- Is the dross sold to local people? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. We, get 76 to 80 per cent, value of the spelter for 
the dross. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is no difficulty at all about getting it .sold. 

Mr. .Alexander. —No. 

Corrugated Calranized Hheeh. 

President. —Here also the production is very small. In 1924-2.a, it was 
only l,86o tons as against 10,291 tons in 192.5-20. The total work.s co.st in 
1924-25 was R.s. 357'48 ns agaiii.si Us. .314-19 and the cost above metal was 
Rs. 24-18 as against Us. 15'40 in I92.5-2G. There is a big drop in the works 
cost hut that is very largely accounted for by the droj) in the cost of the gross 
metal charged. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The labour cost of Rs. 9 87 in 192.5-26 seems fairly high, though 
there is a drop compared to the previous year. Hoes not the process consist 
mainly of pressing the sheets? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is on account of two or three covenanted men getting 
about Rs. 1,(X)0 a month. It is a small tonnage. The covenanted staff alone 
make Rs. 36,000 a year. Their pay alone cornea to Rs. 3-8-0 a ton. 

President. —Why do you have these men then P 
Mr. Alexander. —We don’t have them now. 
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Frenident. —It seems to me to be a very simple, process. 

Mr. Alnxander. —VV’’e had to have them for a year or .so to train the Iiidiaiis. 

President. —Then there is a slight eeonoinj' in the otlier charges which 
dropped from Rs. 6'81 to R.s. 5'83. These costs must oome down a. good deal. 
It seems to me that the allocation is probably high. 

Mr. Aleximder. -It is so because the tonnage is small. This again brings 
US back to the question of the cost of operating the department. Kach depart¬ 
ment has to stand its share of the total general works expense. 

President. —Tt is much higher here than in the other mills. 

Mr. .dicicfindc).—That is right. 

President. —Why should it be soP 

Mr. Alexander. —First of all we have the cost of operating the depart¬ 
ment. The general works expense for all departments is so much and each 
department has to .stand its share. 

Pre.ddent. —Applying a principle like that to a ijrocess which is so simple, 
you ai'e simply overhurdening the costs. T suggest that thi.s method should 
be looked into. 

Mr. Alex/mder. —What it comes down to is that the highest priced commo¬ 
dity stands Uie highest proportion of the general exi)ense. 

President. —As an illustration of that principle, 1 think it is a very bad 
one. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have written to England and America and we find 
that they are doing the .samo thing there. 

President. —The actual service you do to this department is so small that 
it ought to bo debited with very little for it. 

Mr. Alexntider. —The general works expense is 1-09. Take the sheet bar 
and billet mill. It is -24 per ton because in that mill it is .so mneh cheaper to- 
operate per ton of product. The general works expense in the .sheet bar and 
billet mill is Rs. 35,902 and for galvanized sheets Rs. and the total 

.service and ex))enses in the sheet bar and billet mill is Rs. 7,82,453 and in the 
galvanized is Rs. 4,86,279. 

President.-—lb Jiiay be very convenient to allocate the (;ost in that way but 
where tlic process is a very simple one and it really docs not cost you much, 

I don’t think you ought to burden that department with such heavy overhead 
cost. 

Mr. Alexander. —W’e wrote to England and Amei’ica to find out what they 
were doing there. In several plants they were doing the same thing. 

President. —Change the allocation in this particular instance. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we were to make constant <-hanges in the .system it would' 
bo very* difficult to comtiare results. 

President. —You sec, in determining the amount of protection we have got 
to decide what ought to be the reasonable cost. 

Mr. .Alexander. —It is only a rupee out of a cost of Rs. 314. 

President. .It is more than that, about Rs. 6. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is about one or two per cent. 

President. —Then let us take materials in repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Alexander. —The first two items are direct charges. 

president. —Let us take them from steam downwards then. 

Mr. Alexander. —A rupee for electricity, light and power. 

President. —I am just putting it to you that in a thing like this .... 

Mr. .Alexander. —Tt is only tho general works expense that enters in it and 
we would not gain more than a rupee there at the most. 

President. —I am simply trying to point out to you that the process is so 
simple that all this cost of H.s. 15 for simply pressing tho material is a great 
deal too high. 
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Mr. .Alexander .—75 per cent, of that is u.sod in the dopartnient itself. The 
poH'or charged i.s used in the department itself. It is not a question of alloca¬ 
tion there. It is a question of measuring the K. W. 

President. —I’crhaps when we inspect the plant we may be able to form a 
better opinion. 

Mr. Peterson .—There is more than pressing here. There is the building 
and crating of the sheets, loading and despatching. T'Sat is all in the labour. 
There is a separate head for corrugating. 

Mr. Ale/xander. -Ijahour co.st per ton for putting the corrugations in the 
sheet is Its. 3-8-0. 

President .—When the cost of corrugating is only 3 u2, you put this 5 43 
on top of that. 

Mr. Alexander .—Tint yon have to put them in bundles, put clips round 
them, stock them, and when an order i.s received take them from stock and 
put them into wagons. All these things come into this. 

Mr. Mathias .—T take it you expect the outturn to be very much larger in 
the near future? 

Mr. Ale.xande.r .—With the present mills we expect an output of 36,000 tons 
of black sheet a year as against 28,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias .—And these galvanized corrugated sheets? 

Mr. .4.le,xander .—Plain galvanized sheets will bo roughly 80 per cent, of 
the black sheets. 

Mr. Mathias .—So that you expect in the near future a very considerable 
increase, do you not? 

Mr. Alexander .—It will take another two years yet. 

Mr. Mathias .—And the cost will be reduced? You expect in the next year 
also a largo reduction in the cost? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 


The Sleeper Plant. 

President .—We now come to the Sleeper Plant. In this plant the output 
is very small, only 1,773 tons. 

Mr. Alexander .—It is more or less experimental. It really remained ex¬ 
perimental because the Indian railways would not agree to one pattern of 
sleepers. We have only supi>lied one railway. 

President .—There also we find the .same thing. This 1 take it is a fairly 
simple process onco you have got the pattern. After that it is simply pressing 
and cutting out. 

Mr. .Alexander. That is so. 

President.—Yin\T total nett metal charge is 86 97? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is on account of the big credit for second class 
sleepers. 

President.—The cost above nett metal comes to 32-46? There also the 
cost appears somewhat excessive. 

Mr. .4.lexande,r. —No. Labour is Rs. 14. 

President.—Is it not very high? 

Mr. Alexander .—Because the tonnage is small. Wo were operating throe 
days a week on tho avei-age for about six months taking the year in questio?., 
The sleeper plant did not operate more than 50 per cent, of the time while 
the staff had to bo kept on 100 per cent, of the time. Then again it operated 
only 25 p^r cent, of its capacity. We can get four or five times what w-e aro 
getting at present. 

President .—That is perfectly true, but what 1 mean is that these costs 
do not guide us anywhere. To my mind it is a very simple process and should 
not involve such a heavy expenditure as its. 32 a ton. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Tt would not be heavy. If the demand were large we 
could put in additional plant and make 25,000 tons easy and we have marie 
only 1,773 tons. 

Mr. rete.rxon. —No railway would accept the pattern except the nomhay, 
Baroda and (Central India. 

President. —What is the price of wooden sleeper's? 

Mr. Ale.xander. —About Rs. 8 per sleeper. We are using second class 
sleepers in our works and crediting them at Rs. 3. 

Mr. J/nf7i ias.--Wooden sleepers arc a little cheaper than your steel 
sleepers ? 

Mr. Alexander. —But their life is not so long. 

Mr. Mathias.—The railways are, I think, investigating the question of 
the best kind of sleepers? 

Mr. Peterson.- In the case of east iron sleepers the scrap value is much 
higher than the scrap value of steel sleepers. The railway people also do not 
like the pres.sed up lugs in the steel sleepers of our pattern. 

Mr. Alexander. —In some districts there is too much corrosion. The salt¬ 
petre in the soil corrodes those sleepers. 

Mr. Pe.te.r.<>on. —We have shut the plant down now. We are not going to 
make any more steel sleepers. If protection is given and the railway people 
do not buy pressed steel sleepers wo won’t make them. 

President. —But protection may send up the price of other sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo are only asking for protection in tho shape of a bounty 
to the Indian manufacturer. It will not operate if we don’t get orders. 

President.- -The wooden sleeper may be a substitute for the stool sleeper. 
If you increase the cost of the steel sleeper naturally the cost of the other 
rises. 

Mr. Alexander. —No, because the cast iron .sleeper will keep tho prices 
down. There are several other alternatives. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is cast iron sleeper cheaper than wooden sleeper? 

Mr. Peterson. —The cast iron sleeper is dearer than the wooden sleepers 
but its life is very high. It consists of two parts, two castings with a bar 
in between. The castings oven when the slcopor is worn out will always 
<iomraand the price of pig iron. They don’t rust or (jorrodo. 

Dr. Matthai.—V/hat is the price? 

Mr. Peterson.—Tho price of the cast iron sleeper is slightly lower than 
steel sleepers. The North Western Railway ordered a large quantity from 
the Bengal Iron Company. They can give you the price. Tho railway people 
will be able to give you the information. 

Mr.'Mathias. —Have they any other kind of cast iron sleepers? 

Mr. Peterson.- They have several different patterns. 

Pre.-iident. —Once you have got the pattern it is a simple process, is it not, 
just like the corrugated sheet? 

.Mr. Peter.son. —Yes. From our point of view w'e would make pressed stool 
sleepers provided we got orders lor one type and for large quantities. 

President. —What 1 want to put to yon is that oven so the cost of Rs. SS'fo 
for pressing steel into sleepers is loo high. 

Mr. .Alexander. -Tho cost per ton will come down when production in¬ 
creases. 

President. —Well, I think we cannot go further than this into this question 
at present. 

Mr. Peterson. —So far as w’C are concerned tho position is this. The agree¬ 
ments for pressed steel sleepers provide that the railways will take all their 
requirements of steel sleepers for six years at Rs. 8-8-0 per sleeper f.o.r. 
Tatanagar for broad gauge sleepers. Subsequently the railways have for the 
most part adopted dilforent types of sleepers and are not now prepared to 
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adopt a standard sleeper. If they did take all their roquiremoiits from us 
that would affect the protection Riven to us; a.s we should have to supply 
coal we would lose it on that quantity of steel. Our po.sitioti regarding the 
manufacture of steel sleepers is exactly similar to what our rail po.sitlon was 
when the Board puhlished their first report in 1924. 

Presiih-nt .—Have not these agreemoiits expired? 

Mr. reterso-n .—They don’t begin until we commence delivery and the 
railway,s have not yet decided on the pattern. 

Mr. Mathin.H .—Is it a. fixed irrice? 

Mr. Peter,S071.—Yes. It i,s exactly the same position as in the ease of the 
Palmer Bailway.s. The price, is fixed for a number of years. 

Prefidevt. —Is it not better to leave sleepers alone for the moment.'' 

Mr. Prtr.r.'ion .— 1 only point out to the Board that sleepers .should come 
under the scheme of protection if the railways take these sleepers from us. 

President. —Do not sleepers form part of fabricated steel? 

Mr. Peter.mn. —There is a special entry for it in the TariH schedule under 
railway materials. 

President.- lt is a form of fabricated steel. 

Ms. Peterson. —It would bo fabricated steel. 

Mr. .Wcarandc?'.-- Fabricated steel according to my way of thinking has 
riveting done on it. These sleepers are pressed and there is no riveting. 

Mr. Peterson.- In the first enquiry we asked for protection and a bounty 
for sleepers and they were excluded by the Board on the ground that wo were 
not able to make them then. Now w'e arc able to make them and therefore 
the same principle .should be applied as was applied in tbe case of rails. If 
the railways are not going to use them, the question doesn’t arise. 

Pre.sident. —Supposing protection didn’t take the form of bounties? 

Mr. V eterson. — It would be no use to us so far as the Palmer Railways are 
concerned. That is why \vc suggested a bounty. But wo are not under con¬ 
tract with the Government railways. 

Mr. Malhiiu .—Your selling price is about Bs. 125, so that your contract 
is with the railways, is it? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a contract with the Palmer railways, Rs. 8-8-0 a 
sleeper and 15 sleepers per ton. 

President. —If we put a duty on sleepers, there would be no inducement to 
railways to place orders with .you. 

Mr. Peterson. —^\Ve don’t ash for a duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —With whom arc those contracts made? 

Mr. Peterson. —The same Palmer Railways to whom we supplied rails. 
The difficmlty of our position with these contracts is that we don’t know 
whether they are going to take these from us or not. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does it form part of vhe original contract? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, it was deferred until we were able to supply. 

President. —Would it not be better for you to find out from them what 
they are going to do instead of our going into this question and finding in 
the end that they are not going to use them? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Thoy don’t know themselves.. 

President. —^Have you offered to deliver them? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have delivered in one or two cases. The Bengal Nag¬ 
pur Railway with whom we have contracts have adopted another pattern of 
sleepers. 

President. —Can they now compel you to deliver under those conditions? 

Mr. Peterson. —^They could compel us to deliver according to the original 
pattern, and we could also compel them to take provided they use steel 
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sleepers at all. Tf we tried to compel them, they would use either wooden 
sleepers or cast iroji sleepers. 

President. —What is the cost of the pressed sleei)cr plant? Is it expen¬ 
sive? 

Mr. Peterson. —It did not cost very inindi. 

President. —About a couple of lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 2J lakh.s, 1 think. 

Presiilent. —It is better that this tiucslion be left over until the railways 
make up their mind. They cannot pay you as it is. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We are not very anxious to make pressed sleepers except 
as an outlet for our steel. 

President. —Until j’ou have, as a matter of fact, your further extensions, 
you have not enough steel. 

ilf'r. Peterson. —Provided the rail orders come to us, we have not enough 
steel. 

President. —That question i.s not an immediate que.stion. 

Mr. Peterson. -It might at anj- time become an immediate question. 

Pre.sident. —I think we must leave it at that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do not your conunitments to the various railways amount 
to something very big? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our coniniilments might amount to anything up to the full 
demand of particular raihv.ay.s. 1 don’t suppose they will ever demand that 
quantity. The same principle .applies to both sleepers and plates for wagons. 
If the Indian railways are going to use sleepers, they ought to get them 
manufactured in India. They can he manufactured in India, if they decide 
on one pattern. 

Dr. Matihai. —All the information iibcut these contracts is given in yotir 
statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —The contracts were mentioned in the First Report. I don’t 
think we have given you a statement of contracts this time. We can very 
easily give you a copy of the contract. 

Dr. Matthai. —I think railway contri\cts we probably asked you to drop. 

Mr. Peterson. —You did. The simplest thing for us to do is to send you a 
copy of the contract for sleepers. Nothing has been done .so far. It is now 
seven years since it was oxetmted. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give me any idea ns to what you are getting for 
the sleepers you actually turn out? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 124. 

.Hr. Mathias. —You are not making much out of it. 

.Mr. Peterson. — So. In thi.s particular case I shall explain. At one time 
we asked the Bombay, Baroda and Central India ahetlier they wanted any. 
Then wo changed our mind. They made a grievance of it .and said ; “ We 
have found it very difficult to order from Kiigland. We must have the 
sleepers.” We therefore made these in order to avoid putting them into 
great trouble. 

Dr. Matthai. —The statement represents the result of two months’ working 
of the sleeper plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is one year oil and on. 

Dr. Matthai. —When did it start? 

Mr. Peterson.- April 192.5. 

President. —In the previous enquiry you did not say much about sleepers. 

Mr. Peter.son.—The plant was not erected at the time of th.at enquiry. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where is it erected? 

Mr. Peterson. —Near the sheet bar and billet mill. 
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Tools. 

President. —The only thing that remains arc the tools. I don’t think I 
shall take them up now. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 suggest that the Board should see the factory, which has 
been put on a fresh footing since we took it over. 

President. —We have been round it. It is very difficult to go into the 
question of costs and I have to consider how I can do it. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not easy. 

President. —Then 1 was wondering whether I should go into the question 
of the estimate of your future costs now or we must wait until we have 
some more results. We have nothing to go upon just now. 

Mr. Peterson. —Excepting last year’s costs. 

President. —I was thinking that we might wait until wo get these figures 
for the next few months. I should like to compare them even if you got 3 or 
4 months’ figures. It would he mtich bettor if we waited. At present it 
XTould be more or loss guess work. 

President. —There is a drop in your works cost judging by March figures. 

Air. Peterson. —That is mainly due to the drop in the price of coal. 

Mr. Mathias. —The price will bo reduced still further, won’t if? 

Mr. Peterson. —The nett drop in the price of coking and steam coal will 
only be about Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Mathias. —I thought if the railway’s contract price dropped in April, 
your price would be regulated accordingly. 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of our contracts ended in January and some of the 
advantage in price has already come in. 

Mr. Alexander. —We got some advantage in February, some in March and 
knore in April. 

President. —1 think when Mr. Mather comes, he will be able to bring us 
some costs. At one time it seemed to me that it would be simpler to take the 
cost of coal, pig iron and so on and make some deduction as to your future 
costs and eliminate, for instance, tho amount that you lose at present by 
having the old plant. 

Mr. Mathias. —Arc your estimates based on that? 

Mr. Alexander. —Based on increasing the tonnage and shutting down the 
old mill. 

President.--A{ you separate tho amount of money spent on the old mills 
in excess of that spent in the new mill, we in.ay get some idea of what the 
cost is going to bo like when tho whole plant is renovated. Then we. will 
have to take the price of coal and make some allowanoo for the increased 
output, but 1 think we would leave that for the present. 
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(Continued on 16th June 1926.) 

Revle.w of the Vlant as a whole apart from the question of works costs. 

President. —As regards the exhibits and the question of allonation, I have 
not been able to examine them fully, but T think that we can find the alloca¬ 
tion from them. I think that we can without much diflflculty find out the 
annual allocation from these exhibits. You have got all the exhibits, you 
have got the amount spent on each item and you have got the amount allo¬ 
cated to each item. It is a matter of mere arithmetic. Will you get it done 
for three years 1916-17, 1921-22 and 192.5-26 P I would like these figures to 
be worked out by the applicants themselves. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 shall have it calculated for you this afternoon. 

President. want the figures worked out for coal consumption also for 
the.se three years, 1 have not got the figures for 1916-17. 

Mr. Pet erson. —Do you want the coal consumption in each particular 
department ? 

President. —No, the total coal consumption. You have given coal con¬ 
sumption for each year and youi- estimates for J9.3.1-34. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want it per ton of finished product? 

Pre.iident. —Yes. 

Mr. Pet er.son. —Which would include pig iron? 

Pre.sident. —As regards pig iron I propose to take two tons of pig iron as 
being equal to one ton of steel. You will have to convert the surplus pig 
iron into steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a certain amount of coal used for other purposes. 

President. —First of all, you have got to get the total tonnage for finished 
steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —And the total consumption of coal per ton of finished steel, 
which is not in any of these statements. 

President. —You have given the total consumption of coal for 1921-22 and 
1925-26. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the total consumption of the entire works. But I 
will try and work it out for you. 

President. —1 want now to review the plant as a whole apart from the 
question of works (!o.st. Let us take the coke ovens first. 


The Coke. Ovens. 

Now you have got only the Koppers and the Wilputte ovens. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Koppers ovens, how in.any years old are they? 

Mr. Alexander. —9 years. 

President. —After about 9 years, you require a certain amount of renova¬ 
tion, don’t jmu? 

Mr. Alexander. —Major repairs. 

President. —Will they then be as good as before? 

Mr. Alexander.--!iot exactly so, but 90 per cent, .as good. 

President. —What do you consider the life of ovens? 
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Mr. Alexander. —Without repair or what? 

President. —^lleasonably speakiii}^ how many years after would you consider- 
that they had done their work? 

Mr. Alexander. —20 to 25 years. After 25 j'oars they are obsolete. 

President. —Owing to the change probably in the processes. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —But apart from the question of change in the process.^ 

Mr. Alexander. —If you repair them every 7 to 10 years, they will last 100- 
years. 

President. —What is the full (;apacit3' of those Koppers ovens P You have 
got onlj’ one battery, I take it, of these ovens. 

Mr. Alexander, —Yes, one battery of 50 ovens. 

President.--What is the full capacity and have jmii attained the full 
capacity ? 

Mr. Alexander. —^About 11,000 tons a month. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is your present output. 

Mr. Alexander. —Last year’s output was 11,000 tons a month. 

Dr. Matlkai. —In 1925-20 it was 11,000 tons a month. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, but this year it will be less than that on account of 
the repair work. 

Dr. Matthai. — It is now working to capacity, is it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Last year it wa.s; this year it is not. 

President.- -In your opinion, since we enquired last the Koppers ovens 
have not deteriorated to any great e.'ctcnt. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. What we are doing now is giving them a general 
overhauling. We are not going to do anything more till the 4th battery of 
Wilputto coke ovens is put into operation. It may be 4 or 5 years from now 
when we may have to do overhauling again. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is on the Koppers ovens. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.- -V/hen was the la.st overhauling done? 

Mr. Alexander. —None at all. 'I'here has been none .since the beginning. 

President. —As regards the Wilputte ovens, how many batteries are there? 

Mr. Alexander. —3 batteries of 50 ovens each. 

President. —What is the full eapacitj' of each battery? 

Mr. .ilexander. —We have not reached that j'cl. 

President. —1 am asking you about the full capacity. 

Mr. Alexander. — f put the full capacity at 04,000 tons a month for 4 
batteries. 

President. —That is 10,0<K) tons for each. 

Mr. .ilexander. —Yes, per battery. 

President. --H is 5,000 tons better than the other (that is the Koppers 
ovens). 

A/;. .ilexander.— Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is 64,000 tons for 3 cr 4 batteries? 

Mr. Alexander.- A batteries. 

President. —Is the initial cost of the Wilputte ovens bigger than that of 
Koppers ovens? 

Mr. .ilexander. —They were built in dili'eient times. Koppers ovens were 
built in 191;wlG and put into operation in 1917. 

President. —Apart from the date of con.struction, would the initial cost be 
in the same proportion? 



Mr. .ilexander.—The batteries themselves, yes. Hut we have the addi¬ 
tional coal and coke handling equipment. 

President. —Will the initial cost of the Wilputte ovens be more but that 
the ojierating cost be lower by reason of the fact that they are better 
equipped? 

Mr, Alexander,- -Jjp.t me (dear this point. If we were to build another 
battery of Koppers ovens in place of the 4th battery of Wilputte ovens, the 
cost would probably be the .same. 

President. —But the output would be smaller. 

Mr. Alexander. —If the battery is of the same size as the jiresent battery 
of Wilputte ovens, the output would bo the same. 

Dr. Matihai. —And the initial cost would be the same. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. The Wilputte ovens are bigger and hold more 
material. 

Preside.nt. —Supposing you were to get up to your original programme of 
having 420,000 tons of finished steel, would your present equipment of coke 
ovens be adequate? 

Mr. Alexander. — So. 

President. —Not even for that? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would bo adequate for 420,0(X) tons of finished steel 
hut it would not leave any pig iron for sale. We can make with our present 
equipment 420,(XX) tons of finished steel but can release no pig iron for sale. 

Mr. Peterson. —AVo could not blow in the fith furnace. 

President.- 1 am coming to that later on. The original estimate of the 
greater extensions was not very accurate on that point. When they made 
provision for 420,000 tons of fini.shed steel, thtiy had these old coke ovens and 
they were contemplating only throe batteries of Wiljnitte ovens. How did it 
happen P 

Mr. Alexander. —They were thinking of keeping some of the Evence Coppee 
ovens in oi)oration until such time as they could build the additional 4th 
battery of AVilputte coke ovens. 

President. —And the drag ovens? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. Only they were contemplating to have Evence 
Coppee ovens in operation. 

President.—Yoar production in 1923-24 w'as only 1.39,(KX) tons in the Evence 
■Coppee ov'ens, was it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —A’cs, roughly 12,000 tons a month in four batteries. 

President. —The reason why you fell short of coke is because you have 
shut down the Coppee ovens? 

Mr. Alfirandcr.-That is right. But even the Coppee ovens would not 
give us enough coke to run the five blast furnaces. 

President. —I am now concerned with the 420,000 tons of finished steel 
plii.s the 40,000 tons of pig iron, or say 20,000 ton.s of steel extra, that was 
estimated. For that production would your coke suffice under your present 
arrangements ? 

Mr, Alexander. —Just about. 

President. —That makes 440,000 tons of steel. You lake I J- tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. T33. 

President.--How many tons of coke would that require? 

Mr. Alexander.—QO,000 ton.s of coke per month for 440,000 tons of .steel. 

President. —The point is that if you were to approach our last estimate of 
your total out})ut, even then it would be safer to have another coke oven. 

Mr. Alexander. —That js right. 

President. —And you intend to put that up, don’t you? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 
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Presidt'ni. —I want to go into this point in some detail this inornirs You 
arc going to put in an extra battery of eoke ovens at a cost of Hs. 25,00,000. 
Tliat you regard as urgent. Vou could not work j'our plant with any effi¬ 
ciency if you exceeded the original estimate without some extra coke nnle.ss 
you bought it. 

Mr. Alexander. —We might buy. 

Fresident .—If you had to buy it how much would you have to pay f.o.r. 
works for a ton of coke? 

Mr. Alexander.--3 \ist now' we are paying Rs. il-8-0 per ton f.o.r. works. 
18 months ago wo had to pay about Rs. 20 a ton. 

Fresident.- -lia. 11-8-0 is very nearly your own figure. The average of 
your works cost into the blast furnace is Rs. 12 so that when you are buying 
at 11-8-0 it is not very expensive for you. 

Mr. Alexander.- -Nat at the present moment. 

Fre.Hident. —1 am trying to find out the relative urgency of those develop¬ 
ments and J w'ant to know whether, for the time being at any rate, you can 
do without spending 25 lakhs of rupees. Wliat I was suggesting to you is 
whether it w'as not possible, until 5 ’ou could build your own new coke ovens, 
to go on with bought material. 

Mr. Feterxon. —That is what we propose doing until about 1930-31. 

hr. Maithai .—According to your programme this thing would not be in 
operation till 1931-32? 

Mr. Alexander. —It will be finished in 1930-31. The last expenditure of 
15 lakhs is in 1930-31, 

hr. Matthax. —So that it will be in operation in 1931-32? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —T want the point to he cleared up. 

Mr. Peterson. —I jnight explain the whole position. During the war 
several of the big Calcutta firms—colliery owners—put up large by-product 
coke ovens, which make excellent coke, to make coke from their own collieries. 
It was supposed at the time that there was going to bo a very big demand in 
India, for new iron and steel works engineering purposes, and I think for 
railway.s too, for coke, and that also a big profit would be obtained from the 
by-products when they got these plants into operation. When they got these 
plants into operation they found the sale of coke a very difficult matter, and 
as the Board knows, the coal position itself at present is very deprossod. The 
result i.s that these works find it very difficult to carry on at all. We have 
bought very large cpiantitics of coal from outside and it occurred to us 15 to 
20 months ago that it would pay us to get from our coal suppliers coke instead 
of coal and w'o have made arrangements accordingly and we hope by tlie.se 
arrangements to tide over these four or five years with bought coke. 

President. —So far as the next four or five years aro concerned you can 
carry on? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That is why wo have extended our programme for 
these coke ovens over a period of five years. 

hr. Matthai. —In view of what you have said, supposing your fourth 
battery had been ready for operation this year even then from your point 
of view perhaps it would ho more economical to buy from outside for those 
three or four years during which tho dcpros.sion might continue P 

Mr. Peterson. —No. AVe should have preferred to use our own battery of 
coke ovens to get tho coke, partly because wo thereby reduce our supplies of 
coal and partly because wc get the use of the gas. W^e don’t know whether 
wo would make much profit out of tho by-products but we might. Also it 
would he miak safer. AVe w.ant to get our own batteries as soon as we can. 

Mr. Alexander.-Ai wo gave our coke ovens full credit for the cost of our 
gas! The cost would be a rupee le.ss than it is to-day, but tho other depart¬ 
ments will have to p.ay it. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Tlav'e you contracts for coke fixed up to 1931? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have fixed a certain number of them for 1? months, 
but there is no chance of a change in the situation before that. 

President.- M/ho are your probable suppliers? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have bought coke from Messrs. Jardinc Skinner <fc Com¬ 
pany—from the Barari Collier.v—and we have offered Messrs. Bird & Com¬ 
pany a contract for coke in place of the coal they were supplying. It suits 
them and it suits us because it pays them to keep their coke ovens in opera¬ 
tion and we want to reduce our surplus quantities of coal. 

President. —TTave you got to add anything to the f.o.r. cost to corresiiond 
to your own cost? You take it straight from the coke ovens to the blast 
furnace. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, at the (!oke ovens cost price. 

Mr. Mathias.—Ara there no handling charges? 

Mr. Ale.r.ander. —There might sometimes be slacking charges. Supplies 
don’t come in regularly. 

President.--It you have got to incur no additional expense after the coke 
arrives at the works, T think the two things arc comparable. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is one further advantage 1 might mention and that 
i.s that coke docs not deteriorate in the same way as (!oal will if it is stacked. 

President. —The only thing you have got to be sure about is that the sup¬ 
plies should be regular. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think wc are fairly safe there because there arc four of 
these modern by-product coke ovens in the coalfields, but there is no outlet 
for their coke. 

The. Blast Vurn-aces. 

President. —As regards your blast furnaces you have got five. A, B, C, D 
and E. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —A, B and K arc the old ones; E is the Batelle, and C and D 
are the latest? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —What is the full capacity? 

Mr. Alexander. —86o,()00 tons of iron and 10,000 tons of ferro manganese. 

President. —Between the five? 

Mr. Alexander. —For the five. 

Pre^dent. —T want to know for A, B and E. 

Air. Alexander. —Roughly 12,000 tons a month each one. 

President. —Have you reached that output in each case? How much do 
you fair short of on the average? 

Mr. Alexander.- Wc have not got separate figures here. 

President. —We will take the full capacity for the present, 36,000 tons a 
month between the three. How much for C and D? 

Mr. Alexander.- 1 think it is 20,000 ton-s. 1 can get the exact figures for 
you. 

P?esjden.f.—That would bo of great helj) to us, because as far as I can see 
in the blast furnaces there are no serious alterations from the original plant. 
Last time you gave the tonnage of pig iron as 600,000 tons, now .you are 
bringing it up to 800,000 tons. 1 want to know how you expect to increase 
your estimated output by nearly 200,000 tons? • 

Mr. Alexander. —That is a case where we wore not too sanguine. 

President. —It may he that you are too sanguine now! I just want to 

know how it is. 



Mr. Alemiuler. —Tliis has bcoit worked out from actual experience in the 
old furnaces. We got a prorluctioir of 53,0(Xf tons in one month in four 
furnaces. 

President. —You reached a jjroductioii of 573,(KK) tons of pig iron in 1923- 
26 (Statemont No. 3). Tt is just a few thousand tons helow the original 
estimate of the Greater Extensions. 

President. —That was in the five furnaces. T want to know how you went 
wrong like that. 

Mr. Peterson. —Since then we found out that the. furnaces wall produce 
much more tonnage than w'as thought possible at the time. 

President. —Is it due to improved practice or mi.scalculation P 

Mr. Alexander. —Improved practice. 

President. —Apart from the question of co.st in what wa 3 ' has the jjractice 
improved? 

Mr. .idexander. —We originally estimated each furnace would produce so 
much pig iron, since then we made certain change.s and we have demonstrated 
that we can produce much more iron than we have actnalh' done. T)o ,vou 
want to know the technical reasons? 

President.- —T w'ant to know the reasons. There is a big disparity in the 
figures and I want to see how you have attained this bigger output which is 
more than 30 per cent. 

Mr. .d.lcxander. —The easio.st way for me t.o c.Kplaiu would he that at that 
time we wore operating the furnaces in a certain way. Since then we have 
changed our method of operating them and we can get much better results. 

Presideni.—Whnt is the e.s.act change? 

Mr. Alexander. —In the finsl place we are blowing more wind than we 
originally thought we could blow. 

J)r. Matthai. —Docs that .shorten the period? 

Afr. .Alexander.- -The amount of iron j'ou can make depends on the amount 
of coke .you burn and the coke ,von can burn de))etuls on the amount of wind 
you blow into the furnace. 

Pre.ndent. -'What is the good of burning more coke? Is it to shorten the 
time ? 

Mr. .Alexonder.-—lt makes more tonnage. 

President. —What is the uc.xt reason? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the result of more wind. The other thing is we 
are changing the flux from dolomite to limestone. 

President.—in it because of any delerioration in dcloniile? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. But \\c know from actual experience anc^ exiicri- 
ments that we can produce more ii'oii b.v using limestone than by using 
dolomite as flux. 

President. —Anything else? 

Mr. Alea’oadcr-.—The third is the way of putting the ditt'eront materials 
into the furnace. We used to charge the materials in a certain way. We 
now charge them in a different waj'. 

President. —It gives the same weight. 

Mr. Alexander. —Three things are put in ; coke, Ilux and ore. Wc charged 
them in certain proportions befoi-e. We have now altered these proportions 
and found that we could get better results that way. 

President. —Does it mean better timing? 

Mr. Alexander. —Tt is a different w’a.y of mixing the materials up. 

Dr. AUitthai. —By a different w'ay, yon mean different proportions. 

Air. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —As a matter of fact have not other blast furnaces in India 
similarly improved their output by improved inactiee? 



Mr. AU'xander. —The Indian Iron and Steel Company use the same method. 

Dr. Mattha L--On pa^e 11 of the representation you make a statement 
that the results on the two large furnaces recently erected are already in ad¬ 
vance of results obtained upon similar furnaces in America. I was wondering 
whether, when you made your original estimate, you went upon results likely 
to be made on similar furnaces. Now, as a result of these improved practices, 
you are able to improve upon the results obtained in America. 

Mr. .ilexander. —That is correct. 

Pre-sidcnf.—-Having regard to the local conditions of the ore and the coke, 
1 take it that you have introduced these modifications. 

3fi. .Alexander.— No. 

President. —Then what is it? Is your practice in accordance with the 
American practice? 

Hfr. .1 /cKu/ufo'.—Yes. 

Fresident. —It was not in accordance with that practice before? 

Mr. Alexander.- -It was not pushed hard enough. 

Mr. Feier.'ian.- "Continual alterations are going on. 

Mr. Alexander. —plant Ktanding st.ill doesn't do any good. It must con¬ 
tinually go forward. 

President. —When did you shut down the Batelle Furnace? 

Mr. Alexandcr.--ln October 1924. 

President.— It doesn’t come into the 192-5 figures. 

Mr. Feter.son. —No. 

President. —How much is it? 

Mr. .Alexander.- Ahaut 12,000 tons in future. 

President . — .1 list now. 

Mr. .Alemndcr.—120,1)00 tons a year. 

President.-—FiVen .so it is more than 1(X1,000 tons to get and do you expect 
it hy these improved methods? 

Mr. Alexander. —Absolutely. 

President. —Hut then the point i.s until you have extended your steel 
plant, yon don’t require .so much pig iron. 

Mr, .Alexander. —We won't blow in the otli furnace until it i.s absolutely 
necessary. 

President.- -You have got more than enough pig iron for yom present 
purposes. 

Mr, .Alexander. —This ycai’ we e.spect to make apart from our requirements 
enough jjig for sale. As a matter of fact wo have not made as much pig iron 
as we can. We could have made much jiiore pig iron last year than we 
actualy did. To-day we are making more i)ig iron than we weic making last 
year. 

Presidenl.- Siqiposing yon make this 800,(X)0 tons of pig iron and you 
make 560,0(X) tons of finished steel, will it leave any surplus pig iron? 

Mr. .Alexander. —10,000 or 50,(KK.) tons for sale. 

President. —No more than that. 

Ml. .Alexander. —No. 

7-’r('.vh7«7it.--During the intermediate period won’t you have far too much 
pig iron? 

Mr. Alexander. —We will have to operate the fiiniaces accordingly. We 
are not making so much tonnage, becan.se we don’t need it. 

Mr. Petei ■son .—If a big demand for pig iron arises, we can make it. At 
present there is no demand for it. 

President.- How much .surplu.s pig iron is left now? 



Mr. Feter.ton. —130,000 tons. 

Fresident. —^You will have to sell it for whatever you can get at present. 

Mr. Feterson. —There is a fair demand for pig iron just now. It has 
improved slightly. 

Fresident. —Did a considerable quantity go to America? 

Mr. Fe.terson.— 'Tiasic iron is going to America, and Japan is taking in¬ 
creased quantities. 

Pre,sidenl. —Do .you think that there i.s a market that will absorb your 
130,000 tons of pig iron plus what the Indian Iron and Steel Company are 
making ? 

Mr. Feterson. —Our estimate of sale this year is 120,000 tons. 

President.— Yon have got to go on until you got your extra stool furnace. 
Will you bo able to do that? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a chance we will have to take of being able to dispose 
of our pig iron. 

Dr. Matthai. —In what proportion did you export to America and Japan 
last year? Was it half and half? 

Mr. Feterson.-—I don’t think more than 30 per cent, went to America. 
Japan took more. 

Mr. .ilexander. —And the balance w'as sold in India. 

Dr. Matthaif —What I want to know i.s supposing you had a reduced out^ 
let in America, could you find a sale for the rest in Japan? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Japanese market is limited. We sold 60,000 tons to 
Japan last year. 

Fresident. —Supposing you are shut out from America? 

Mr. Feterson. —Wo have exported iron to England and the Continent. 

Fresident. —There is alway.s Great Britain as a last resort. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. The Indian Iron and Steel Company have landed 
iron in Glasgow. 

Mr. Feterson. —These are the export figures for 1925-26:—We sent 69,000 
tons to Japan, 39,000 tons to America, 1,700 tons to China, 600 tons to Africa, 
1,700 tons to Italy and the balance was .sold in India. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why do you .say that the Japanese mai-ket is limited ? 

Mr. Feterson. —Their market is limited to thoir steel manufacturing 
capacity. 

Dr. Matthai. —They are increasing their own supplies. 

Mr. Feterson. —We also sent 1,000 tons and 790 tons to Manilla, Philip¬ 
pines. 

Dr. Matthai. —How much does it come to? 

Mr. Feterson. —The total export comes to 115,000 ton.s. Japan was relying 
on Manchurian iron and it is not now apparently getting it. I am'not sure 
what the exact position is. 

Fresident. —There is a fair market in Italy if you can get the freight. 

Mr. Feterson. —There is a good market in Italy, hut at a low price. We 
come in competition with depreciated exchanges there. 

President. —But in the case of pig iron assuming that all the overhead and 
other charge.s were borne by steel, then so long as you get something over 
your works cost, it is a profit. 

Mr. Peterson, —AVe soli steadily and we expect to be able to sell our surplus 
without much difficulty. 

President.- -lihat leaves you Rs. 12 per ton all round. 

Mr. feterson. —Last year tho mar-gin over works cost was Rs. 10. This 
year it would be more. 

President. —In tho case of pig iron it is all profit. 
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Mr. Peterson. —If you like to look at it that way. 

President. —The other charges are borne by steel in our scheme. 

Mr. Peterson. —According to the way you worked it out. 

President. —Any suri)lus over the works cost is profit in the c:ase of pig 
iron. 

Mr. Peteison... -Ye-a, according to the w.ay in which you worked it out. 

President.- From your point of view too, unless you keep a separate 
account for overhead and other charges for pig iron, whicdi you don’t. 

Afr. Peterson.- We don’t. 

President. —There is no dillcrencc between our method and yours. 

Mr. Peterson. —If hy profit you ine.an “ gross profit,” yes. If by profit 
you mean “ nett profit,” no. 

President. —It is a contribution made by pig iron to steel. 

T)r. Matthai. —It is rather a kind of by-product. You try to get out of 
it whatever it costs you to produce and for the rest get whatever it will fetch. 

Mr. Peterson. —You can’t sell it at any other price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing your market price was less than your works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —You still would have to sell it at that price or stop making. 

Dr. Matthai. —It won’t be worth your while to make it. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. That is why we have stopped making more. It 
doesn’t pay us. 

President. —Unless you put down an additional blast furnace, you would 
not have enough pig iron for steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do consider as a matter of fact from day to day the 
situation of the pig iron market and the requirements of the plant for steel, 

Mr. Alexander. —We blow the furnace according to the amount of iron that 
is required. 

President. —As regards your ferro manganese, you simply make it for, 
yourselves. 

Mr. Alexander. —We soli in small quantities. 

President. —Not ordinarily. 

Mr. Alexander. —We could make it if wo are assured of the market. But ’ 
we can’t do that. 

President. —Is there no real market for ferro manganese? 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a big market. 

President. —I mean for the kind of ferro manganese that you make. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is, but not at a profitable price. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are manufacturing ferro manganese for sale? 

Air. Alemnder. —We have to make it, because it is required in steel mak¬ 
ing. We sell ferro manganeso iii small quantities to .lapan. 

President.- -So far as the development j)rogramnie is concerned, there is 
no addition to the blast furnace plant. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is no e.^peuditure on the blast furnace except item 
25 Blast Furnace Blowers. 

President. —Item 26 is a very small item. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is not a very important item. 

1‘resident. —Unless you add an additional furnace, you would not havt 
•enough pig jron. 

Mr. Alexander.- -The 5th furnace would give us enough pig iron. 

President.--For the whole programme? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would give us a surplus of about 40,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —40,000 tons is the reserve you keep. 

VOI,. III. C 
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Mr. Alexander. —That/ would be quite sufficient. 

Mr. Mathias. —I think it is 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —40,000 tons for sale and 20,000 tons for our reserve. 

President.—You say 60,000 tons on page 1.5 of your representation. 

Mr. Alexander. —That i.s right. 

President. —As regards the statement to which Dr. Matthai referred on 
page 11 of your printed representation, viz., “ We may state, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Board, that our residts ou the two large furnaces recently erected 
are already in advance of results obtained upoii similar furnaces in America,” 
do you mean as to cost or output P 

Mr. Peterson. —It is the output of iron per square foot of furnace. 

President. —We can’t compare the costs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our costs are a long way below. 

President. —Tt is difficult to sec. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have here the Report of the American Tariff Commission 
on the question of the production of pig iron in which they give the American 
costs and the American production costs were a long way above ours. I can 
put it in evidence if you like. 

President. —I think that the British coists are given in the Iron and Coal: 
Trades Review. 

Mr. Peterson. —This gives the full cost right tlirough including deprecia¬ 
tion, interest, etc. Tt is a complete list of their costs taking a large number 
of different plants. 

President. —1 should like to get that information. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is a preliminary statement (handed in) of information/ 
issued by the United States Government on March 9th. I can give you a 
comparison of our costs with theirs if you like. 

President. —We will have to go into the question of costs with Mr. Mather, 
that is why I don’t want to go into it now. My point is about tho output and'. 
I don’t want to go into much technical detail. What is the difference in 
the matter of output per sq, ft. between India and America'P 

Mr. Peterson. —^We will have to send you a blue print to explain that. 

President. —With reference to that, you can send us a statement if you 
like. 

The Open Hearth Furnaces. 

Now we shall go on to the Open Hearth. If you refer to page 266 of 
Volume I of the Evidence recorded during the original enquiry, you will find 
that there arc four things mentioned to increase the efficiency of the open 
hearth. The first is ; ” We are building a now calcining plant in which our 
refractories will bo calcined which should not only result in lower coflsumption 
but less bottom trouble, consequently higher tonnage.” 

Mr. Alexander. —We have already done that. 

President. —I want you to tell the Board how for you have done that. 

Mr. Alexander. —We have completed a new calcining plant. 

President. —We want to know its effect on your bottom troubles. 

Mr. Alexander. —All T can say is that our bottom trouble is less. 

President. —^What have you gained by that? 

Mr. Alexander. —We have gained much more tonnage than that explained 
by less bottom trouble. 

President. —Tell us that please. 

Afr. Alexander. —The gain in tonnage was largely duo to increased per¬ 
centage of scrap and better gas coal. 

President. —I am referring to the calcining plant. How has that affected 
your output? 
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Mr. Alexande.r.-\\e have been enabled to use calcined limestone instead 
of raw limestone. 

President. —What trouble did it eliminate? 

Mr. Alexander. —Tt gives a lower slag volume. Tt gives us more tonnage 
per unit of time as it reduces the. time of hoats. 

President. —^The bottom trouble arose, T take it, from the tact that the slag 
used to clog the holes at the bottom, 

Mr. Alexander.—'Hhai, was due to having a large slag volunie and to steel 
being in the furnace for a longer time. The erosion in the refractory lining 
is less now. The (juicker the heats, the shorter is the tune that steel remains 
in the fiirtiiice and consequently the erosion in the refractory lining is 
loss 

President.—That i.s what the calcining plant is intended to do. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —But T sec that you are developing that calcining plant 
further. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wc want additional calcining kiln.s. We have not suffi¬ 
cient kilns for Ihe increased tonnage. 

President. —T,ot us stick to 420,000 tons at present. So far as that goes 
is your calcining plant complete? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.- Nothing further ha.s to be done. 

Mr. Alexander.- No. 

President.—Then, the second tiling was that you expected more scrap 
from the steel production of the new plant for the open hearth and that that 
would mean less iron and lower slag. 

Mr. Alexander.—That is right. 

President. —.As regards the use of scrap, at that time you were using about 
25 per cent, of scrap. 

Mr. .Alexand.er. —Yes. 

Pre.nde-nt.—\ think that we suggested that you might go up to 70 or 76 
per cent, of scrap. Do you think that you may not be able to do so.'- 

Mr. Alexander.—We said that it would be impossible to go as high as 70 
or 75 per cent, hut that wc would go as high as we (.-ould. 

President. —What is your principal difficulty? 

Mr. Alexander.—We cannot charge it. Wo don't have the charging faci¬ 
lities. We have antiquated charging machines and charging arrangements. 

President. —It is only a question of changing the machines. Is it the 
construction of the hearth that makes it difficult? 

Mr. Alexander.—rt is the laj'-out of the plant. W'e cannot make any 
changes unless we practically rebuild the entire plant. 

President.- -So that 50 per cent, scrap is about the limit. 

Mr Ale-xander. —No. At times wo charge 55 per cent, of scrap. Ulti¬ 
mately we might get up to 60 per cent., but we cannot get up to 75 per cent. 

President.—How much scrap do you produce now? 

Mr. Alexander .—About 125,000 tons of scrap. 

President —You would not have more than 50 per cent, to charge because 
you hate already reached about 228,000 tons or something like that for your 
open hearth. , 

Mr. Alexander.—That is from the finished steel If 
from the open hearth and the duplex, it will amount to an^Ber 30,0(» tons. 
On the whole, wo will have in the neighbourhood of 160,000 tons of scrap 
1 ^ 1^10 

Presidenf.-Yon would manufacture in round figures 240,000 tons of steel 
in the open hearth. 

c ^ 
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Mr. Alexander .—240,000 tons of stool ingots would require a charge of 
270,000 tons and 50 per cent, of that would be 135,000 tons. 

President .—TTow much do you expect to havep 

Mr. jilexande.r. —155,000 tons. 

President. You have not got enough scrap to run up to 75 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander.--V'jYen if wo had we could not do so. 

President. —At present yon have a certain .surplus of scrap which you use 
in tho blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander .—IVc are selling about 1,(K)0 ton.s a month. 

President. —There is only a margin of 1,000 tons a month in all. 

Mr. Alexande.r. —We put 2,000 tons in the blast furnaces and sell 1,000 
tons. 

President. If your output reached 420,(X)0 ton.s, you would not have any 
surplus at all. 

Mr. Alexander. —We would .still have about 25,000 tons of scrap. 

President. —A.s a matter of fact, you get more scrap because you don’t use 
any in the Duplex. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —Your ambition cannot .soar higher than 50 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is true. 

President .—The next point as regards the open hearth was labour reduc¬ 
tion, and the last point was about a more varied line of product into which 
you (iould put more of your off-grade steel. Hut these points do not arise out 
of the open hearth. 

Mr. Alexander .—We are doing that now and wc will go further still. 

President. —It has nothing to do particularly with tho open hearth. 

Mr. Alexander.- N'o. 

Mr. Peterson .—There is one point about the open hearth. There has 
alway.s been a very high percentage of covenanted employees in that depart¬ 
ment. 

President .—1 am going to deal with that point separately. As regards 
the output on tlic open hearth, I think at that tiine you stated that in 
America they got about 18,000 to 21,000 tons per month on a similar open 
hearth. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

President. Yon Imve got 7 open he.arth fnrnace.s and the output docs 
not come any way near 18,000 to 21,000 tons. 

Mr. .4.lexander. ■ We are making that now. 

Pre.sident. —Your furnace [dant will produce 18,i)00 to 21,000 tons. 

Mr. .\lexander. —Last year the output wa.s 220,000 tons. Jf you divide 
that by 12. you will get 18,300 tons. 

President.—So that yon have reached the American capacity more or 
less. 

Mr. Alexander.-- Yes, the low limii. The high limit is 21,000 tons. 

President .—Do you hope to reach that? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

President .—In that case, there will be no anhstjantial difference. 

Mr. Alexander .—No. 

Prcsidenl .—Last time I asked you for a comparison of the cost between 
the old open hearth and the new ones, but you did not give it. 

Mr. Peter.son .—I said that wc did not keep the results separately. 

President .—^What I want to know is how the four old and the three new 
ones compare in efficiency. 
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.1/r. Alexmidfr. -Wo don’t keep the opcraiiiif!; costs separate]}’ but we 
can givo you the tonnage separately as well as the cost of repairs. 

President. —Would you give us those figures? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yea. 

President. —JIaa there been any reduction in the time of heat? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —How many heats do you get now? 

Air. Alexander. —Tt is very difficult to answer that off-hand. 

President. —On the whole how many heats per year do you get out of 
the furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Around 500 heats approximately. 500 heats per furnace 
per year, i’or the seven furnaces it would be 0,500 heats per year. This of 
course is only approximate. 

President. —When you said that in the United States they get 200 boats 
against 100 heats, what exactly did you mean? 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is the life of the furnace before they have to be 
repaired. 

President.—A\ha.t I want to know is whether the number of heats has 
intmeased ? 

Mr. Alexander. —You mean per year? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Alexander. —That has increased. I can givo you figures to show 
that. 

President. (Ian you give us the average length of the heiitep 

Mr. Alexander. —About 11 hours. That has decreased about 30 to 40 
minutes. I can give you these figures. You want (a) the heat per furnace 
per annum, (li) reduction in time and the heat, and then (3) life of the 
furnace. I can give you figures to show that the life of the furnace has 
increased. Over wliat period do yon want this information? 

President. I want to compare 1021-22 with 1025-26. 

Mr. Alexander. —We will do that for you. 

President.- A think you gave us the figures about the difference lictween 
the cold weather outx)ut and the hot w’eather output. Last time one of the 
reasons given was that owing to climatic conditions your output was smaller 
than it ought to have been. From what 1 can .see from the reasons given now 
there is no -such great disparity. 

Mr. r^le.Tumder. —In the mcantiino the output of American furnaces has 
gone lip. We will never make as much steel in India per furnace as they 
do in America or in Europe. 

President. —The difference will remain more or less constant? 

Mr. Alexander. —Almost always. 

President.- lict us see how your figures work out. October to March are 
the cold weather months and there has been a more or less steady increase 
during the jieriod except in 1923. That was the strike year, was it? 

Mr. .Ale.rander. —Yes. It began in October and finished in November. 

President. —There is an increase in the cold weather output of approxim¬ 
ately 10,0(H) tons each year between 1921 and 1925. As regards the hot 
weather output the results arc not so very regular. In the hot we.nther of 
1922 there was a drop from 1921 of about 8,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —That was the strike period in our works. I think the 
strike affected both the cold and the liot weather tonnage. 

Prr.sident. —Then there is an improvement of 9,000 tons in the hot 
weather of 1923 and another improvement in the next hot weather of about 
14,000 tons and in the la,st one of 16,000 tons. 
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Mr. Alexander. —The big increase of 9,000 tons was due to the low tonnage 
on account of the strike in tlie previous hot weather. 

President. —As regards the increase in the cold weather months you cannot 
say it is duo entirely to the weather? 

JWr. Alexander. —Why not? 

President. —Because there is also an increase owing to better practice. 

Mr. Alexander. —^But comparing the hot weather tonnage with the cold 
weather tonnage in the same years. 

President. —There is a difference of 8,000 tons between the two. 

Mr. Alexander. —You say there has been a constant increase in the cold 
weather tonnage except in 1923? 

Dr. Matthai. —Wliat is that due to? People do not work so much as they 
do in the cold weather, is that the reason? 

Mr. Alexander, —A man cannot work as well in a temperature of 120° as 
he can in a lower temperature. 

President. —In the last year there is a difference of nearly 19.000 tons 
between the cold weather and the hot weather outputs. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is bound to be. 

President. —As regards the increase in the hot we.sther output it due to 
the alteration in the he.ating arrangements? 

Mr. Alexander. —Tt is due entirely to the same cluiiigos which have caused 
a general increase in tonnage. 

President. —At the same time the disparity in cour.se of time, if it goes 
on like that, will be smaller and smaller? 

Mr. Alexander. —It may he smaller but the hot W'eather tonnage will 
never reach the cold weather tonnage on an average. It is physically impos¬ 
sible. We may be up against some difficulty sometimes in the cold weather 
when the hot weather tonnage may equal the cold weather tonnage, but 
on the average it will remain lower. 

Dr. Matthai, —Do you have this difference in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. They have thre.e hot months, June, July, August 
and the tonnage during these months is always lower than in the other nine 
months of the year. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does it affect the men? 

Mr. Alexander. —It affects the efficiency of tho men as well as of the 
furnace. Tho chimneys don’t draw as well. 

President. —Last time there was a proposal for installing watgr cooling 
doors to the open hearth? Have you completed that programme? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have comijlotod them and partly gone back to the 
other because they have not proved satisfactory. 

President. —You may get back to your old tonnage too then? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo won’t. We started with the water cooled doors. In 
operating those wc found that the molten metal in the furnace splashed 
against tho doors and burnt them, and we found the cost of upkeep prohi¬ 
bitive. 

President. —There is no other way of reducing the heat in the open hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. —There is no practical method of doing it. 

President. —But they do it in tho sheet mills? 

Mr. Alexander. —In the .sheet mills they have it, but it would be imprac- 
'tical in the open hearth. 

President .—What would it do? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would cool the men. In the open hearth the heat is 
so much more intense and the men have to be careful how they get into the 
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draught and catch a chill. Tha diffflrenoe in temperature on the open 
hearth floor and the sheet mill is about 25 to 30° in the hot weather. 

President. —Then so far as that goes, I take it, there is nothing that can 
be done? 

Mr. Alexander.—We had to remove the water-cooled doors for the reasons 
stated before and it is no use putting in other arangements as they would 
not be practical. When the men got right in front of the furnaces it is then 
that they feel the heat moat. 

President.—The result is that they cannot keep constant watch on the 
furnace ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —Does it affect the quality of the steel in any way or does it 
simply affect the length of the heatP 

Mr. Alexander. —If they don’t keep constant watch they burn the furnaces 
down. 

President. —Is the quality of the steel affected during the hot weather? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not so much as the output. 

President. —Why is the output affected? 

Mr. Alexander. —Because the men cannot stay near the furnaces and give 
them for a long time as much attention as they should. 

President. —But won’t that affect the quality? 

Mr. Alexander. —^It docs sometimes. This is not as serious as the fact 
that during the hot weather we get more off grade heats. 

President. —That you use for your light rails, Agrico and things like that? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —I think the last time you contemplated that you would in- 
crease the capacity of your furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ultimately, not at present. Not until we get the full 
output from the duplex. 

President. —At present the avegage capacity of each open hearth furnace 
is about 57 tons. Do you contemplate increasing the capacity? 

Mr. Aleseander. —B’our of the existing open hearth furnaces now hare 
a capacity of 55 tons and 3 a capacity of 90 tons. The smaller ones can be 
greatly improved if they are enlarged to 90-ton furnaces. We cannot top 
larger heats now because the cranes are not of sufficient capacity to handle 
the larger heats. 

President. —Is that included in the development programme? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, item 7 under list B. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are proposing to have another 100-ton crane on the 
open hearth plant and remodelling 4 old open hearth furnaces. 

Mr. Alexjinder .—That is right. 

■ Pre.sidenfIt will mean pulling down the furnaces one at a time. 

Mr. Alexander. —Reconstructing all the four old furnaces. 

President .—And go to 76 tons? 

Mr. Alexander. —80 to 90 tons. Wo cannot say now exactly what capa¬ 
city they would be. 

President. —There will bo 4 furnaces. That would give you nearly double 
the output. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. If you have a furnace making 60-ton heats and 
replace it by a furnace of 100-ton capacity, it doesn’t mean that it will make 
twice as much steel. 
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Tresident ,—How much additionol steel would you get if you got 90-ton 
heats out of those furnaces? 

3//. Alexander. -It is very hard to say at the present moment. We have 
hot taken this into consideration in thi.s estimate of output that wo have 
given you. We could get at least 10 to 15 per cent, more on onch one of 
them. The increased output on the four furnaces would be 10 to 15 per cent, 
more on the entire plant. 

Fiesident .—How many tons would it mean in a year? 

ill. Alexander. —Wo can now make 20,000 tons j>er month. That is tho 
estimate we have given you not taking into considenation the remodelling 
of-the old furiiace.s. We may get 2,000 to 3,000 ton.s more per month. 

Mr. Malhia .^.—Your mnKimum output will bo 276,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is this difference in the estimate that you show in 
1933-3'1 duo to? There is a difference of 24,(KX) tons between 1926-27 and 
1933-34. 

Mr, Alexander. —That is right. T have not gone beyond 20,000 tons and 
have not taken tho enlargement of the four old furnaces into consideration. 
That is not contemplated until practically everything else is completed. 

7)7'. Matthai. —The increase that you show here is irre.spective of that. 

Mr. Alexander.—Yes. 

Fresident .—With regard to tapping the open hearth furnaces, wo under¬ 
stood there was some difliculty. 

Mr. Alexander .—In what way. 

Fre.eident .—That is as regards stationary as emupared with titling 
furnace. No improvement can he made, I take it, so long as the fnrnacos 
are stationary. 

M". Alexander. That is right. 

Pre.iident, -Wo again conte to the bottom troubles. I think you have 
told us th7it you would give 7is figures as to the life of the furnaces. May I 
take it that the life has become longer? 

jWr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Freside.nt .—I would like you to explain what it is due to. At that time 
wc wcri! told there -were some defects in the refractories, etc. 

Ml. Alexander .—We have already talked about three things, more heats 
per fmnace per year, reduction in the time of heats and the longer life of 
tlie furnace. 

President.—1 .assume that tho^ figures would hear out your point in all 
those respects when the furnaces are improved. Now I am dealing with 
bottom ti'oublo.s. 

Mr. .Alexander. The same explanation applies here. 

rrcstdeiil.^ -Tho bottom trouble may be traceable to other things such as 
refriictoric.s and so on. 

Mr. Alexander. —How nmch importance was laid on that? 

President .—It was said that some of these things were not ns good as 
they might be. 

Mr. AIc,rander, —That .still applies. 

President. —Let me put it this was'. The bottom troubles are duo partly 
to the refractories. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes, our refriictories are not ns good as the refractories 
in other countries. 

President .—What arc the principal refractories you use? 
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3/7. Alexander. —Dolomite. 

Preitrfent.- -Anything else. 

Mr. Alexander. AVe use magne.site. This being imported, it is as good 
here as in any other country. 

Prexidenl. —You use some bricks. 

Mr. Alexander. —We use some .silica bricks. They may be slightly 
inferio) to foreign silica bricks, but very little. 

President. As regards these three refractories, has there been no improve¬ 
ment? 

Mr. .Alexander. —They are just about the sumo. 

President.-Aiut then the bottom trouble must remain the same in so far 
as thej were due to the refractories. 

Mt. Alexander. Yes. 

President. —What other cause is there for the reduclioni of bottom 
troubles? 

Mr. .Alexander. —(1) Higher percentage of scrap which gives us less slag 
volume, (2) quicker heats. More heats per unit of Lime which gives less 
bottom trouble. As I said before the shorter the time tho steel is in the 
furnace, the less hard it is on the refractories and consequently less bottom 
trouble. There is one other point that was not been mentioned before in the 
other evidence, and that is the quality of our gas coal. During tho 18 
mouths we have su(a:eodcd in getting a better quality of gas coal. 

President. —That is for tho producers. 

3/r, Alexander. Yes; that has been a big factor in the increase in 
tonnage, shorter heats, longer life of the furnaces and the decrease of bottom 
troubles. 

Pre.'iident. —1 am glad you mentioned it now. Tt was never mentioned 
before 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President.- TTow docs tho gas affect the bottom troubles? 

Mr. Alexander. —Belter gas allows us to make quicker heats. There are 
really two major items : 

(1) reduction in tho percentage of pig iron or the increase of scrap, 
whicliever way yon put it, and 

(2) the bettor quality of gas coal. 

President. —These refractories, otc., do not matter so much. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. These two items account for 90 per cent, of the 
increase. 

President.- -Your magnesite bricks arc still imported. That is the only 
refractory that is imported. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, magnesite and magnesite bricks. 

President. —Has there boon much variation in tho price since w'e last met. 

Mr. Alexander. —It might bo somewhat lower, but nothing substantial. 

President. —As regards tho yield in the open hearth department the yield 
is the percentage of tlio total quantity of net metal charged. 

Mr. .Alexander. —No, gross metal charged. 

President. —Some ingots must be spoiled. Does it mean all good ingots 
which you can roll, or does it mean all ingots produced? 

Mr. Alexander. —It means practically all ingots produced that we can 
roll, less than one iDcr cent, being bad. 

President. — So it is all usable ingots. 

Mr. Alexander. -Yes. If any ingots arc scrapped, they arc taken off the 
tonnage. 
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rresident. —They go into the scrap. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —At tho Ingot stage, what form does the scrap takeP Is it the 
overflow from the ingots? 

Mr. Alexander. —When a heat of steel is tapped out of a furnace, it flows 
i-nto a ladle. Sometimes the ladle is over filled with steel and some of it 
overflows into the pit. This may amount to 1 per cent, on the total tonnage. 
Sometimes you have a skull left in the ladle when tho metal is tapped 
too cold. When the molten steel is poured into the moulds, sometimes there 
is bad teeming practice and a lot of scrap formed round the moulds. Some¬ 
times we have an ingot which is too short to roll and that goes into scrap. 
Mr. Mathias. -What exactly is pit scrap? 

Mr. Alexander.—It is scrap made in.the pitside. 

Mr. Mathias. —Skulls I see separate. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Mr. Mathias. —^That is included in the scrap. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —It is chiefly pit scrap. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —As regards slag have .you found any use for it? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —In other countries they have some use for it. 

Mr. Alexander. —In special processes where they have very high phos¬ 
phorous in pig iron, they use it for manurial purposes. 

President. —Is slag used for road making? 

Mr. Alexander. —Nobody will use it. We have been trying to get people 
to u.se blast furnace slag for metalling. We have not succeeded so far. 
President. —Don’t you mako bricks from slag? 

Mr. Alexander, —No. 

President. —So far, you hare not been able to find any market for slag? 
Mr. Alexander. —Neither for open hearth or for blast furnace slag. 
President. —I suppose the Public Works Department and others might 
be able to use it. 

Mr. Alexander. —Mr. Sawday has been trying to got the Port Commis¬ 
sioners and people liko that to use it. 

President. —In Calcutta they have to import all their road matojiials. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is this a good road making material? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, fairly good. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you tried it in Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Peterson.- I couldn’t say. 

President. —Can it be used with cement? 

Mr. Peterson. —You <;an use cement with it. In England ajid America 
that is what they do. 

President. —I saw something of it in France. Either it was slag or 
cinders which was used for making slabs for houses. 

Mr. Peterson.~-\ know of one place in the States where they make bricks 
from tho blast furnace slag. 

President. —How much slag do you get in a year? 

Mr. Alexander. —We get approximately 30,000 tons of slag a year from the 
open hearth, 30,000 tons from the duplex and 300,000 tons from the blast 
furnace. On the whole it comes to about 360,000 tons of slag. 
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Fre.sident. —Now you dump it. 

Mr, PeteTson. —Yes. 

President. —It comos to this that so far as the present open liearth plant 
is concerned, practically you have effected all the economies that you expect¬ 
ed Uiore or less as regards practice and other things? 

Mr. Alexander.- Yes, but we still expect to go on. 

President.-—Yovi are only short of about 12,000 tons a year on the maximum 
output that you expect. 

Mr. Alexander. —Last year we made 220,000 tons and next year we expect 
to make 240,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is your maximum production from the open hearth 
240,000 tons? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you really expect to go beyond that? 

Mr. .Ale/juinder. —1 have not taken that into account at all. 

Air. Mathias. —^You have put in only 240,000 tons so as not to be unduly 
optimistic. 

Mr. Alexander. —Not to he unduly sanguine. 

President. —In li.st A so far as the open hearth is concerned, there is no 
urgent work 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Prsident. —I want to find out what you regard as the urgent work. 

Mr. -1 tern 8 (Morgan Producers) is very important. 

President. —That is as regards fuel economy. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. -Do you consider that as urgent? 

Mr. Peteison. —We think that it would save the cost in two years and 
that is why we think that it is urgent. 

Preisdent. —That is a comparatively small item. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

The Duplex Furnaces. 

President.- -As regards this proce-ss, what do you call it? Is it the acid 
Bessemer process or is it the basic process? Mr. Peterson has made a point 
of it in his representation and 1 really want to know what it moans. I take 
it that in the duplex converter you haw an acid lining. 

Mr. Alexander.- -Wo have. 

President. —To that extent, it is an acid process. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a duplex process. 

President. —Would yon call that a basic process generally? 

Mr Alexander. —Wc would call it acid Bossomer basic open hearth duplex 
process. 

President. —Your steel does not come within the specification which Mr. 
Peterson has stated has been prescribed by the Railways? 

Mr. Alxander. —No. 

Pre,sident.--lf they call it basic Bessemer, it is not a correct description of 
your process. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. That was used on the Continent and in England. 
It is still being u.sed on the Continent hut has been abandoned in England. 

President.-—Is your process used in the United States? 

Mr. Alexander.—Yes. 

President. —And in Canada? 
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Mr. Alexander.- Not that T know of. 
rrefident. —In England do they use it now? 

Mr. .■Ilexandcr. Sot that T know of. 

Dr. Aiatlhai.— If 1 say that I don’t want steel products made by the basic 
Bessemer process, it means that all steel products made by tho acid Bessemer 
basic open hearth duplex proec6.s arc excluded. 

Mr. AUxanrler. —That is not how T take it. This clause in the .spocifica. 
tion was ruling out the basic Bessemer basic open hearth process used on the 
Continent. Mr. i’etorson and I don’t agree on this point. 

Pre.rUient. Speaking as a layman, it seems to me that tho specification, 
if j'our opinion is right, cannot exclude your rails. 

Mr. Alexander.—^o, that is how I interpret it. 

Mr. Petnuon.—A. say that it ought not to, but I am afraid that it may 
be used for that purpose. 

Pre.sident. —J want your expert’s opinion on that, in tho first in.stance. 
Then, we will have to a.sk the Metallurgical Inspector about this process. 
That is not a correct description of your process? 
jlfr. Alexander.- No. 

President.- That specification will not exclude your steel, will it? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not unless .some one interprets it that way. 

President. —There is a di.stinct difference between the two. 
ilir. Ale-.cander. —Absolutely. 

Prenide.nl. —In the steel manufacture, these processes arc known as 
diffci'ent processes, are they not? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes, Tho basic Bessemer process is a distinct process 
by itself. 

J)r. Matthai. —flow exactly is the Railway Specification worded. 

Mr. Peterson,. —I have not got the actual specification here. 

President.- As regard.s tho capacity of the duplex, I think each furnace, 
we wore told at that time, is capable of giving 200 tons a day. 

Mr. Alexander. -More than that- -15,(K)0 tons por month, por furnace. 
Wo tap 100-ton heats. Each is a 200-tou furnace. 

President.- Tho capacity as regards the tap is 100 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the size of tho heats tapped. 

President. You don’t go by heats in this. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. ^ 

President. —You go by taps, don’t you? 

Mr. .Alc-xander, —That is the same thing. We go by tons per month or 
per year. 

Pre.ndent. —In the case of the open hearth you said that the heating time 
was approximately 12 hours or under that. ITow would you compare it with 
the duplex furnace? 

Atr. Alexander. —About 4 hours, per heat in the latter case. 

President. —If the open hearth takes 12 hours to make a heat which is 
equivalent to f57 tons, how long will the duplex furnace take to produce a 
heat of fi7 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —Let us take it at 60 tons. In 12 hours we get a heat on 
the open hearth. It como.s to 5 tons an hour. In the duplex we get 100 tons 
in 4 hours, that is 25 tons per hour. 

President. —What it comes to is this that IJ open hearth furnaces are 
equal to one duplex furnace. 

Mr. Alexander.- In capacity, yes, hut not in output. The output of 
one duplex furnace is 5 times that of one open hearth furnace. 
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President. —I;et us take it this way. The total productiou of 5 open 
hearth furnaces would be equal to that of one duplex furnace. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right roughly speaking. 

President. —You have given the cost of the new duplex furnace at Rs. 20 
lakhs, but 6 open hearth furnaces would cost a good deal more than that. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The initial cost of 5 open hearth furnaces would come to 
about Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Against R.s. 20 lakhs for a duplex furnace, 

Mr. Alexander.— '’ie.s, that is only putting in one furnace. Tf you take 
the cost of its share of the whole equipment it might come to Rs. 40 lakhs. 

President. —I am just trying to see how it compares. Five oi)eu hearth 
furnaces would take a good deal more space than one duplex furnace with 
the converter. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —What 1 want you to consider is whether the initial cost of 
6 complete open hearth furnaces is higher than one complete duplex furnace 
taking everything into consideration. 

Mr. Alexander. —The initial cost would be very much higher. 

President.—Can you give mo some ideaP 

Mr. Alexander. —VV^e c.an give you the actual costs of the furnaces, viz., 
2 duplex and 7 open hearth furnaces. 

President. —The 7 open hearth furnaces will have to be converted into 
ten in order to compare. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo will have to mako the calculations. 

President.- When was the last open hearth builtP 

Mr. Alexander. —1919. 

President. —The trouble is this that the value of the plant has boon 
written down by about 33^ per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, 

President. —I don’t eximet yon to give the answer straight off, but I 
think that you would have to give the acual costs. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo can only give you an estimate. 

President. —And then you will have to write it down in the same way. I 
simply want to see how it works out. We have got to take into account 
any other industry coming in and we have got to see whether it should 
have tfio open hearth or the duplex furnace. 

Mr. Peterson. -It would really be a question of a .stationary or a tilting 
■open li'e.'irth furnace, for which wo have no e.stimatos at all. We can got 
an estimate of what the cost would bo from England. 

President. --This is quite an experiment as far a-s this country is con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—When we write our report we should be very careful how 
-we appraise its success. Tn that respect I think it would bo necessary for 
ns to have these estimatejs before us. 

Ml. Peterson. —if you could tell us the tonnage we could get it for you. 

President .—We took 420,000 tons as the smallest economic unit. 

Mr. Pete! son. —TTaven’t you got the estimates of Cammell Laird’s P 

President. —It is not worked out in detail. 

Air. Mathias. —It is pretty old too. 
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President. —Anyhow, give us your actual costs of the 7 open hearth 
furnaces and also the coats of the duplex furnaces, which would include 
the cost of the third furnace. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall send you a .statement showing the actual costs 
of the 7 open hearth furnaces and of the 2 duplex furnaces plus lls. 20 lakhs 
and minus 33J per ent. 

President. —We wight have to write up the open hearth. Is there any 
difference in the life of tlie.se two things, if you take 6 open hearth furnaces 
to be equal to one duplex furnace. 

Mr, Peterson. —The duplex plant must produce a certain amount of 
scrap which cannot be used anywhere else except in the open hearth furnace. 
The duplex process is a pig iron process. The question of life is a question 
of obsolescence which does not come in until some new process is discovered 
in the steel industry. 

Pre.sident.- Could you answer the question apart from obsole.scence P 

President. -What it comes to is this, that it is wore economical to run 
the open hearth along with the duplex than the open hearth by itself 
because you get' more scrap available. Tho duplex does not take any 
scrap and your output incre.asos, and therefore more scrap is available for 
the open hearth. For that reason I think this combination is more econo¬ 
mical than having the duplex or the open hearth by itself. In India the 
combination of tho two is more economical than either process by itself. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is so. 

President. —Can a stationary open hearth be converted into a tilting 
fur n ace P 

Mr. Alexander. —No. It means rebuilding the whole furnace. 

President. —At the time you built the open hearth was the tilting fur- 
n.ace common P 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. -Was there any reason why you did not have the tilting open 
hearth instead of tho stationary? 

Mr, Peterson. —1 think there was one very good reason. It would have 
been impossible to obtain the machinery during the war. 

President.~Ja the tilting process patented? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think a certain amount of drawing and engineering is 
required. 

President. —Is it a patent proce.sa? 

Mr. Peterson. -They h.avc a patent. 

President. —So that you would have to get a license? 

Mr, Peterson. —We could buy tho patent right and build it ourselves or 
get it done by any other firm here. 

President, —When you are enlarging. the furnaces, it means taking them 
down, docs it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yea. 

President.- .At that stage could you not make them tilting? 

Mr. Alexander.- We could. 

President. —Do you couteniplato doing it? 

Mr, Alexander .—We do. 

President. —Would that mean a substantial increase in the cost? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not to any great extent. 

President. —Is it a very intricate thing? 

Mr. Alexander. —No, very simple. 

President. —And the advantage of that is that you have less bottom 
trouble ? 
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Mr. Alexander. —And less taphole trouble. 

President.—You don’t have to have all these men working j.-; the tap- 
hole, 

Mr. Alexander. —It does not require so much work on the taphole aftOT 
each tap. You can tilt the furnace at an angle which means less trouble in 
fettling. 

Dr. ilfaftliat. -Supposing you had a stationary furnace and you decid^ 
to put in it.s place a tilting furnace of the same capacity, what difference in 
the output would it make? VV'otild it make any difference in the output 
apart from quality? 

Mr .Alexander. —It would oliminato some taphole trouble and bottom 
trouble and that would make a difference of somewhere between 5 and 10 
per cent. 

President.—It takes a considerable time in the stationary furnace before 
it comes out, but in the other thing the steel comes out much quicker. 

Mr. Alexander. —The tilting furnaces arc more easily tapped but it is 
after tapping where most of the trouble comes in. Tn the stationary fw- 
naces the holes has to be cleared of slag and steel before it is closed again, 
but in the tilting furnace the furnace is tilted back and the hole left absolute¬ 
ly clear. 

Pr e si deniWhat it moans is that it saves time? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The alteration is in your programme B? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes; Item No. 7. 

Dr, Matthai. —It includes tilling? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.—Does it include rebuilding and everything else? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. The rebuilding part of it we will do from revenue. 
■Rs. 5,60,000 is just the excess over ordinary rebuilding. 

President. —Pracitically you are rebuilding the furnace every time, are 
you not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Matkias. —When they are remodelled they will be tilting? 

Mr. Alexander.- Yes. 

The Polling Mills. 

President.—Wo now come to the mills.—T suppose the blooming mill may 
be described as a rolling mill? 

Mr. JYleoeander. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the old blooming mill the question of its maxi¬ 
mum capacity does not come in at all because you are running it to about 
half its capacity. Am I right? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The question that arises is, when it is going to be closed 
down. 

Mr. Peterson. —Nobody would be better pleased to sec it closed down than 
ourselves I 

President, —The point is, you are not closing it down till 1931-32 and 
the sooner you can do it tho better. Meanwhile you will be losing on the 
old mills Its. 15 to 20 lakhs a year on the finished product which means a 
orove of rupees in five years. 

Mr. Peterson. —But we have got to consider which is the soonest date. 

President.—You won’t do it for five years. 
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Mr. Peter.son. —It is a question of the time in which it can be done an(J 
money can be found. Many of those things would take live years to do. 

Mr. Alexander. —You said the other day that you did not seo any 
reason why wo should not be running the roughing mill in 2 years so 
that wo could shut down the old rail iiiiil and the blooming mill. The 
difficulty is that if we placed an order for the machinery to-day, w-e would 
not get it until after 18 months. Then it would take another 12 months to 
build. That is 2J years. To drive the mill we hav'e not sufficient electri¬ 
city and if we had the electric generator we could not raise the steam. Tho' 
whole thing has got to go together and it would be impossible to do the- 
whole thing in two years time if we started to-day. 

Preaideni. —My point is that after two years you ought to bo ready and 
in the third j'ear you should start. 

Mr. Peterson. It could not be done. We have got seven years. We 
might shorten that by couple of years. But if wo did that, it would 
probably be at the cost of the efficiency of operation of the existing plant. 
We have got a certain amount of organization to deal wdth tho operation 
ol tho Greater Tlxtonsions and it will eonfu.se the existing operations which 
will probably deteriorate and we would lose .a groat deal of money thereby. 

Dr. Matthai. —By your organization you ine:in power p 

Mr. Peterson. —I mean .staff. We have this plant going and we have to- 
increase the production as it is constructed. If we tried to push on the 
construction too rapidly we would weaken the other side. That is what 
we are afraid of and that is why wo have split it up. My own personal' 
opinion is that this programme could not be carried through earlier from 
the physical point of view even if we had all the money in time. 

Mr. Mathias. —You estmate four years? 

Mr. Peterson. —I am taking five years from 1920-27, to finish in 1931-32‘ 
and then two years to get the full effect. But that will really, be 
shortened. 

President. —I don’t think that can really bo shortened at all. However 
that is your opinion and we have got to consider how far that is possible. 

Dr. Matthai. —Will you include the .scrapping of the blooming mill in 
your capital programme? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have not taken any credit for it. It is not worth¬ 
while. 

Mr, Mathia.s. —What is it worth? 

Mr. Peterson.—hVorth Ks. 20 a ton as scrap! 

President. —What T want to put to you is that, first of all it iS essential 
that you must get on to this output of 420,000 tons. In order to get that 
output as quickly as possible I w'aiit to know what you propose, doing as 
regards these mills. 

Mr. Alexander. —I can tell jmu that easily. W'c .start at the new bloom¬ 
ing mill. 

President. —You have got your programme of w’oi-k to complete tho plant 
to obtain maximum production under list A of the representation. Please 
say which of the items mentioned there you <;oiisider as urgent. 

Mr. Alexander. —Items 3, 4, 5, II, 12, 19 and 27. 

Dr. Mafthni, —May I know whether list A deals with things which are- 
essential to the exTsting plant to get tho best out of it? 

Mr, AleTander. —From the tonnage point of view only. 

Jtr. Matthai, —List B deals with iust desirable things. 

Mr. .Alexander, to reduce the costs. 

Dr. Matthai, —As things stand at present, list A may bo said to be gener¬ 
ally more important than list B. 
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Afr. Alexander. —Yes. 

J)t. Matthai. —In list A the things marked are the most important 

Mr. Alexander. - -Yes. 

President. —That finished the blooming mill. 

Mr. Alexander.- -That is all we need in all the mills in order to get 
420,000 tons. 

President. —Without your using any of the old plant. 

Mr. Alexander.- Xo. In order to got the 420,000 tons of finished pro¬ 
duct. 

President. —What I want to know is, with your present capacity of 
420,000 tons, in order to get rid of the old mills, what would you have to do, 
not increasing your output beyond 420,(K)0 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —We will have to get an additional roughing mill. 

President. —It indudes practically the whole of list A except small 
items. 

Mr. .4.lexander. — Yes. If we get this 420,000 ton.s, 64,420 tons would' 
still be rolled on the old mills. 

President. —Unless you get the new roughing mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, but according to this present programme 64,000 
tons would still be rolled on the old mills. 

President. —That is only a reduction from 75,000 tons to 64,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. At present we are rolling .36,000 tons and 24,000 
tons. 

President. —There is no getting away from the fact that in order to get 
rid of the rolling mills, you have got to carry out the whole of this pro¬ 
gramme in list A. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can’t roll structural material on the new rail mill 
without this roughing mill. 

President. —During the last enquiry we were not told about this defect 
in the now rolling mill. Wo understood it was capable of rolling 600,000 
tons to 700,00(1 tons of steel. I think it is right. 

Mr. Peter.snn. —Wo ourselves really discovered this defect later. 

President. When we were going into that, T distinctly remember to 
have asked Mr. Tutwflcr “what was your full capacity.” 

Mr. Peterson. —Did you ask la specific question whether the old mill 
would be shut down? 

President.- If you look at page 429 of Volume I of the cvidonco re¬ 
corded during the cnciuiry into the Steel Indu.stry you will find that the 
total capacity came to about 790,000 tons of rolled steel. 

Mr. Alexander.- 24" and 18" mill product is not a finished product. It 
goes into the other departments. 

President. —The iieiv blooming mill was said to be capable of rolling 
650,000 tons and the new rail mill 400,000 tons. That would include all 
your rolled steel except sheets. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.- -1 am trying to point out to you that this is something new. 
I am not finding any fault with your prognimmc. 

Afr. Peterson. —The original Perin and Marshall’s estimate, I think, 
showed that we were still contemplating the use of the old mills. 

Presvlent. —I put this question to Mr. Tntwiler. “Your Greater 
Extensions arc so jilanncd that your production might be increased if 
finances permit without the rolling mill plant requiring any extension.” 

Mr. Malhcr. —“ The additional expenditure would be less when you want 
to increase your production.” 
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Mr. Pete).iOii. — “ By spending another Rs. 15 or 16 laklis >ve could im¬ 
mediately increase our production still further by about 15,000 tons a 
month 

Mr. T'etcrson. —Wo gave all these productions both in the case of old 
mills and in the case of the new mills. Tf you look at the statements given 
on page 181 ct feq of the same evidence vohinie, you will find that we have 
given estimated coats of production of new and old 28" rail mills and new 
morehant mill and old bar mill when greater extensions are completed and 
are working. 

f’l'i 'iirfr/i,/. The impression that I gathered at that time was that your 
rolling mill capacity was much bigger and that your seel capacity was 
smaller thaji you required. Now we find that the steel cajiacity is certainly 
smaller and that the rolling capacity is also smaller and that extensions are 
needed in that direction. That is briclly the position. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Not the mills themselves are too small. It is the 
auxiliary equipment that wc require. It was never contemplated to shut 
down the oid mills entircl.v without the roughing mill. 

Pi'e.ndeni. —The position now is that it has become top heavy and it 
will remain so ujitil all these alterations are carried out and your produc¬ 
tion of steel has in(;reased. 

Mr. Feterson. The important point is the equipment of the rail 
mill for the production of structural material. We would only run the bar 
mill when wo get a particular job and when it pays, otherwise wc would not 
run it at all, but tho equipment of the new rail mill for structural material 
is urgent. It is the new roughing mill that is required in order to enable 
ua to shut down the old plant and that was part of the equipment that we 
had to cut out. 

Fresideid. —What Mr. Alexander has given i.s slightly different from what 
I thought to bo urgent. The items that T considered urgent were from 3 to 
8 both inclusive and items 18 and 19. 

Mr. Alexander. —They are no good, unless we have No. 10. 

Fresident. —Sorry. T made a slip, I have marked Items 3 to 8, 10, 
18 and 19. 

Mr. Fe.ternon. —The point I was making is that it will take us a consi¬ 
derable time to instal them. 

Fresident. —I ivant to understand w'hether yon agree that these are very 
important. 

Mr. Fe.terson. —Yes. 

President. —^Ijooking at the .summary of expenditure that you have given, 
1 should like to know', whether you would finish the urgent items in list A 
first and then go on to the rest and list “ B ”. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a question of how quickly wo can finish it. 

President. —Have you confined your attention to tho output of 420,000 
tons which wc assumed in 1923-24, as your final output. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is exactly what we proposed to do, but I don’t think 
you have got my point. 1 am looking at it from tho financial point of view. 
I don’t think more than Rs. 60 lakhs can be spent in a year. Even if 1 
provided Rs. 70 or Rs. 80 lakhs, it would not be siient. 

President. —The urgent items would not take as much as Rs. 60 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —More than that. 

President, —Roughly about a crore of rupees would put you right so far 
as these are concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. Vfr propo.se to spend at least a crore or rupees in the 
first three years. 

President.' Are you including these other things in itP 

Mr. Peterson. —Da you think tJiat these other things are unnecessary? 
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President. - Whai 1 say is that you muiit carry out your programme' in 
such a way that these things which are regarded as urgent may be finished 
before the others. 

Mr. Peterson. —Thj.s progroniine makes provision for the increased pro¬ 
duction on the blast furiiacos, the fourth battery Wilpnllc coke ovens, the 
equipment of the new rail mill, that is the roughing mill, the additional 
generator set, all the accessories, the provision of handling facilities, cranes, 
etc. When all these things are through, there is no particular reason why 
we should restrict ourselve.s to 420,000 tons. We obviously ought to get the 
maximum capacity at the earliest possible date. 

President. —These old rolling mills take away at least Rs. 15 lakhs a year. 
That must be saved as soon as possible. 

Mr. Peterson. —The point is if we can got an additional blast furnace 
to make rail steel and have it rolled in the new mill, so much the better. 
We want to time it all together if possible. 

Preside-nt. —What you [)roposed to do in 5 years, you took 10 years to do, 
with regard to the greater extensions. 

Mr. Peterson. —The danger I am trying to avoid is the same thing that 
happened then. When we had materials shipped out, they were lying on 
the ground for two years without being erected. 

President. —Now youi' programme is for seven years and it may run to 
14 years. 

Mr. Peterson. —We arc trying to avoid that very thing. 

Mr. Alexander. —I don’t think you understand thoroughly how fast we 
can do this work oven if wo have the finance. As an illustration I got 
sancitiou from llombay for some auxiliary eqtiipment for the duplex plant 
and .some gas producjers, things that very little engineering work had to be 
done on. I got quotations and placed the orders before the 1st of last 
January. The materi.'il has just been shipped. Tt is on the water and we 
expect to have it here by July or August. It will be 12 months after 
r recieived the sanction until the material arrives. 

President. —That is just my point. Because these things take time, 
you ought to start as soon as possible. Hero your programme is for three 
or four years and therefore you must start as soon as possible. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a lot of preliminary engineering work to be 
done. 

President. That is all the greater reason why you should begin it 
earlier. 

Mr. Peterson. —We don’t propose to delay it at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —You want more coke, you want more ingot steel and you 
want a roughing and finishing mill. These are the three things that you 
require and they really hang together. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —^Mr. Peterson, I would suggest that so far as this programme 
is concerned, you should give it in the form in which we were discussing it 
this morning. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want a revised statement? 

President. —I would like to see how much money you want to spend oii 
each of these items and how long you would take to finish them. 

Mr. Peter.-ion .- —It is given more or less here. 

President. —It is better to eliminate those other things. 

Mr. Peterson. —What shall wo eliminate? 

Pre.Hdent. —Wo went into the question of important items with 
Mr. Alexander this morning. Mr. Alexander, do you regard 420,000 tons 
as a reasonably economic unit? 
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Ml'. Alexander. —You want to stick to tlie old figure of 420,000 tons. 

President. —We do not necessarily want to stick to it. I am asking 
you wlietker it worild bo considered as a reasonably economic unit. 

Mr. Atexiinder. —No. 

President. —At that time anyhow we understood that it should not bo 
■smaller than that. 

Mr. AUxunder. —What we arc aiming at is to get sufficient tonnage and 
sufficiently low costs to enable ns to carry on without protection. Our 
conditions and the conditions of a new plant are different. 

Mr. Mathias. —What would be a reasonable unit for completely new plant 
which is producing the same finality of stuff? 

President. —What would be a reasonable unit for a new-comer? 

Mr. Alexander. —AV^e do not know what the product will be from 
420,000 tons. 

President. —Products do not matter. The new-comer has to find out what 
it is going to pay to roll in this country. 

Mr. Alexander. —1 have to find out the products first. 

President. —I am asking you generally. Taking the kind of steel that 
is required in this country, would a unit of 420,000 tons bo an economic 
unit ? 1 am only asking for an estimate. 

Mr. Alexander. —1 can do that for you. 

President. —To give us ,iust a reasonable idea of whnt it ought to be. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

The Plate. Mills. 

President .—As regards the plato mill, the original e.stimate was 48,000 
tons. Now you have come down to 25,000 tons. 

Mr. .Alexander .—AVo have not the market for plates. 

President .—The plate mill has become too big for you, is it not? it 
is a plate mill that ought to roll 80,000 tons a year and you uso it for 20,000 
tons only. It has become expensive now. T did not expect to find that there 
would bo loss demand in India for plates. 

Mr. Peterson .—There is a very small demand in India tor plates. 

President .—Not if the wagon building industry developed. 

Mr. Peterson .— Then, there would be a big demand. 

President .—Those who use steel for fabricating purposes will he your 
principal customers. We gave them 2.5 per cent, protection. As it 
happened, owing to the drop in prices, exchange and other things, they now 
say that it did not prove sufficient. 

Mr. Peterson .—There is a largo import of fabricated steel. 

President. - Supposing the fabricated steel industry is able to absorb tho 
normal cpiantity of steel, is not your estimate of 25,000 tons an under¬ 
estimate? 

Mr. Alexander .—AYe only estimated acMiording to our sales at prc.sent. 

President .—The mill is capable of producing 80,000 tons you are only 
rolling 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander .—Tho plato mill was a mistake from the very beginning. 

Mr. Peterson .—Tt was put up because wc thought that they were going 
to build ships and other things in this country. 

President. AVhat industries arc likely to ivsc your plate mill products? 

Mr. Peterson .—Engineering firms and wagon builders mostly. 

President .—Tho engineering firms would use them, T suppose, for 
■building, tanks, bridges and things like that. 
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Mr. Alexander.—BriAgoa, tanks, pontoons, river boats, ships, etc. 
Vreside.nt. —Supposing j'ou were to put up a new plate mill, what is the 
smallest unit that you can have? 

Mr. Alexander. Practically the same size. 

Vre.nde.nl .—Tt is inevitable? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yos. 

Tre.iiid.ent.- If you have a j)lalo mill, it ought to be of the same size as 
yours. The only other thing is not to have a plate mill at all. 

Mr. .Alc.mnder.-- Quite. 

Trrsident.- Thii point T want to make Ls that in your development pro¬ 
gramme J'OU are not aiming at a market which is much more easily avail¬ 
able. You have got a market for nearly 260,000 tons of galvanized sheets 
alone. Wo don’t know how much of that is in Calcutta. 

Mr. Teieriton. —The great bulk of that i.s in c.alcutta. 

Ti ■eside.nl. Tn your development programme you did not appear to con- 
.centrate enough on this. 

Mr. Tetersem. —The point there is that we have already got the plant 
to produce the other products and if we are to increase the output of sheets 
we would have to put up a fresh sheet mill. 

I'residcnt .—As far as I can see the sheet mill can be extended. 

Mr. Teterson. —I don’t think that we can. We can’t increase the mills 
without completely re-building the whole thing and therefore shiitting the 
mill altogether. Our first idea was to duplicate the entire mill, but wo found 
that it would be very expensive. It takes a verj' long time to train the 
labour and we have not so far found it a particularly profitable business. 

Pre.nde.nt. —The point is that if a new steel works started in the country, 
it would hud a very good market for corrugated sheets, is not that so? 

Mr. Teterson. —Mr. Alexander and T would not advise them to start a 
sheet mill. 

President. —Of course they will learn by your experience. 

Mr. Peterson. —The existing sheet mill cost us Rs. 03 lakhs and we cannot 
increase it witliout practically the same expenditure. 

President.- T sijppose there is not much demand for black sheets by them¬ 
selves ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not so much. The great demand is for corrugated gal¬ 
vanized sheets. 

Dr. Matihai. —I suppose the real diflicully about the sheet mill is the 
greater.capital cost and that it requires more skilled labour than in the other 
departments. 

Mr. Pcfrr.scn. -That is so. There is another difficulty and that is the dis¬ 
posal of the scrap, the same difficulty that the Tinplate Company are finding. 

President. —We don’t know what the total demand in the country for steel 
would be now but we estimated it at about one million tons all told in our 
first enquiry. Nearly 20 per cent, of that is sheet, so that if sheets were not 
manufactured in the country there is no room for another steel works of your 
size on these figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —Quite so. 

President.^ So that sheets will have to be manufactured in this country if 
the industrj' is to dev'elop. 

Mr. Peterson. —What we feel is that we had better get the result.s of the 
expenditure on this jilaiit before we develop further. At present wo are not 
getting the results we anticipated from the shoot mills. I personally anti¬ 
cipate that the consumption of .steel will go up to a very great extent if we 
have increa.sed production and lowered prices. 
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President ,—^Assuming that the estimated figure is somewhere near one 
million tons of steel then there is hardly any field for expansion without 
sheets. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is the difficulty. 

President .—Yon want to get the whole of the rail market, is it not, and 
also the structurals? 

Mr. Peterson.--Vrom our point of view we naturally want to manufacture 
the material that is most easy to roll. 

President .—Considering whether new capital would he attracted to the 
industry one must see whether there is a market for the industry in the 
counti'y or not, and you don’t consider that sheets are a good market at 
present P 

Mr. Peterson .—There is a good market. 

President .—Not so far a.s you are concerned. 

Mr, Peterson .—Quite so. Our costa are too high at present. 


Wire Mods. 

President.- The. only mill that remains to he considered is the one that 
you have not built yet, that is the Wire Rod, There the position is difficult, 
and 1 don’t want to go into very much detail now because w'c don’t know what 
the win: nails people might do in the future. But meanwhile 1 would like to 
know what your position is. As far a.3 I can gather, on the new merchant mill 
you cannot make wire rtal without suffering heavy loss, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—When the Greater Rxtensions w-ere planned you intended to 
go up to quarter inch r(Hls. Even that you cannot tnakeP 

Mr, Alexander.--t^ot economically. 

President .—There is the fact that the wire nail industry started on the 
basis that you intended to manufacture it. Now, supposing they insisted upon 
your supplying the wire rod when the only alternative for you at present is 
to alter your old mill? 

Mr. Peterson .—Commercially if they insist on our supplying them wire 
rods, we would simply buy and supply these instead of incurring a loss on our 
mills. 

President.—Yon say the alterations nece.ssary to produce sufficient wire 
rods to he of any use to the Wire Products Ltd. would cost you between 
Rs. Vo.OCXi) and Rs. 1 lakh. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

• 

President .—You then say that there would ho a loss in tho cost of produc¬ 
ing the rod on the old mill after tho alterations are made of about Rs. 17 per 
ton and that on d.OOO tons the loss would be approximately Rs. 51,000 and on 
5,000 tons annually the loss would be Rs. 85,000. Tf you arc to fulfil your 
obligations do you cou.sidcr a sacrifice of Hs. 51,000 a year an excessive sum? 

M r. Pelerson .—Wc don’t consider it excessive. But it is a pity th.at there 
will he a loss of Rs. 17 a ton ou 6,000 tons in addition to the cost of operating 
tho old bar mill. In any case we get there a penalty of Rs. 25, so that those 
rods make the penalty Rs. 42 a ton. 

Dr, Matthai. -If you were: lo make thc.se alterations, it would not he worth 
their while to buy from you at the, present prices. 

Mr. Peie,rs(m. -l think not. Our real difficulty there is that if we are to 
close down the bar mill it would bo a pity to start this rolling i" rods on it 
at all. It seems much more economical to put up a now mill which really will 
serve the purpose. Probably it would not take longer than nine months to 
do the one than the other. 

Dr, Matthai .— Tt would cost you Rs. 15 lakhs? 
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Mr. Petemon. —That would be more economical than losing Rs. 1,25,000 
a year. 

President. —^You have not included the new mill in your new programme. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not in the estimate. It was put in afterwards. 

President. —Is wire looked upon as a material required for national 
defence ? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it is. 

President. —In that case if it were necessary to manufacture wire in this 
country then the question of additional cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think a much more satisfactory way of manufacturing 
it is to have this new mill. If we arc making these alterations in the bar mill 
it is only a makeshift. That is not sound practice. If wo have got to supply 
wire in large quantities as during the war this sort of arrangement will not 
serve the purpose. 

President. —So far there Ls nothing in the programme about it? 

Mr. Peterson. —You will find it on page 11 of the representation, .1 (6). 

President. —It is not in List .4 or B. 

Mr. Peterson. —We intended to put it in. In fact if the Wire Products 
Ltd. are going on with their work wc will put it up at once. 

President. —Is that the position so far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the position. They are at present waiting for the 
■publication of the report on the <iuestion. We will put it in tho earliest 
part of the programme as soon as this question is decided. 

Dr. Matthai. —That new will will also supply materials for agricultural 
implements? 

Mr. Peterson .—The chief reason for putting this iij) is to supply cotton 
ties, and jute ties used for haling, and to roll lighter sections including those 
required by all manufacturers of drawn steel wire. There is one thing I have 
not mentioned in the repre.sentation, .and that is that the special sections 
which are rolled at Jamalpur by the Rast Indian Railway can very easily be 
rolled in this mill. What actually h.appened was that Mr. Alexander drew up 
this programme of the estimates before this question arose, and we had no 
time to alter it right through, b\it our intention now is to put it well forward 
in tho programme if we go on with it .‘it all. 

President. —I think it is of very great importance that industries depending 
on you for raw materials should be able to get them from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —ll is really from that point of view that we think it is 
much more satisfactory to establish a new mill which can supply anybody than 
to make.a makeshift arrangement in the old mill to supply only one company. 
We have got to be careful about the supply to the market generally. 

President. —Bnt if those people .stop manufacture there is no market. This 
industry lias already reached the manufacturing .stage. If it is closed dow^n, 
vou must expect that somebody else will take it uj). The point is that this 
was one of tho industries which got protection on the ground that they were 
using indigenous raw material. 

Mr. Peterson.- -1 think the erection of this mill is tho best way of enabling 
them to get it. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What is tho difficidty with regard to the merchant mill? 

Mr. Peterson. —One of our difficulties is that wc are not really sure that 
these people, want us to supply. If it costs more, they won’t ask us to .supply. 

President. —If it is a <|Ucstion of u.sing in an industry imported raw mate¬ 
rial, that stands on quite a different footing. As you know, it does not strictly 
come within the coiulitions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Peterson .—It is .a (pieslion for them. If they say “ We insist on yonr 
supplying wire rod ” wo will do our very best. They may say “ It pays us 
better not to ask for protection but to buy imported rod.” Therefore we 
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would not bo justified in making these alterations. Until they make up their 
mind, we can’t say one way or the other. They have not done so yet. 

Mr. Mathian. —Where are they getting the rods from? 

Mr. Pete.rson. —They are buying Belgian rods. 

Prcside.nt. There is one other thing. There is this big Uennan combine 
for wire rod and all kinds of wire product.s. It is their policy to capture the 
whole of the world market so far as wire products arc concerned. If that 
should materialise, the only ground on which the country may manufacture 
wire products is the ground of national defouc;e. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is necessary to have both wire and nails. 1 think it is 
really' part of the essential requirements of the country especially tho manu¬ 
facture of wire. 

President. —If you take that view, then the other consideration becomes 
secondary. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be on a different footing from that on which we 
placed fabricated stool. In the First Beijort the Tariff Board gave protection 
to subsidiary industi'ies, because they used raw material produced in the 
country. If subse(|uently we take the line that wire deserves protection 
bceausc it is importairt for national defence, we are putting tho question of 
IJrotection on a different ground and the former ground ceases to be of im- 
IDortance. As things stand at present, it is not worth your while to produce 
rod and it is not worth their while to buy it. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not worth our while unless wo put up this now mill. 
Whether it is worth their while to buy rods from us under the existing con¬ 
tract, I think is very doubtful. This is one of the contracts which is to tho 
advantage of the Steel Company. We took the mean of tho American and 
the English prices. We did not consider the fact that that meant that they 
must necessarily pay a higher price than tho lowe.st price at which their com¬ 
petitors could buy and therefore it would be to their disadvantage unless the 
two prices were identical. 

President. —So far as the English price is concerned, it is getting very 
much smaller. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our contr.act price is the mean between two prices and 
therefore must always be, higher than the lowest of the two. 

President. —The British price may probably reach the (Continental level 
.soon. Then the American pri(^e would not be as high as it was in 1923. 

Mr. Peterson., —Unless the two prices are the same, they must pay a higher 
price. That is the difficulty from their point of view. If the margin is very 
slight, it would make very little diflerctK’e. 

President. —If we had another company coming into cxisteuco, it v'ould be 
a different matter altogether. 

Mr. Pet ersoji. —I think this mill would be a very useful addition to the 
equipment. W’e would go ahead us soon us w'c knew that these people required 
the material. 

Di-. Malthdi .—The .syndicate organisation in Germany has been more active 
about wire real than practicall,y any other steel [>roduct. 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t know. On very small sections they' are very well 
equipped and organised. 

Dr. Matthai. —The margin they allow on wire rod for export is bigger than 
that on any other prodiict. 

President. —As regards the addition.al pjodiiction, Mr. I’eterson, have you 
satisfied yourself that you have a market for all your output? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think so. 

President. —Of course your in.srket is more or less Calcutta and upcountry. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yc,s, the Ganges v.alley is the market for onr products. 
Tliere is a certain amount of export to towns on the coast. We go as far as 
Lahore and Nagpur. AVe send also a certain amount of materials to Bombay. 
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President. —In 1923-24 yon were thinking of an output of 420,000 tons in 
which yoxi had included 150,000 tons of rails. Now the output is going to be 
increased by nearly 33 per cent. 

Mr. Pfiter.'ion.- Ultimately. 

President. —And the rails have not come up to expectations and having 
regard to these two factors what T want to know is are you satisfied that you 
have got a .sufficient outlet? 

Mr. Peterson.—-We tliink so. Let us take item b.y item. In 1933-34, we 
have e,stimated for 260,000 tons of rails and .structurals on the new 28" mill. 

President. —That assumes that as at present estimated the demand for 
rails i.s about 200,000 tons. This means say you must get the whole of the 
rail orders. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. You arc thinking of the new steel works, aren’t you? 

President. —I am thinking of the new steel works as well as the ijolicy of 
tho railways. 

Mr. Peter.son. —In England they are not very keen on getting rail orders. 
A nexv steel works wfmld probably not put up a new rail mill at all. It has 
an ample market outside rails. In England and other places, they roll rails 
in order to bring their overhead costs down. They don’t make a big margin 
of profit on rails. 1 will take our full jxroduction. 

60,000 tons structurals.—We can easily sell this. 'There is a big market 
for structurals in India, about 100,000 tons. 

120,000 tons of bars.--Can be very easily sold. 25,000 tons on tho bar 
mill, is light structurals and fishplates. 'There would bo no diffi¬ 
culty in regard to that. 

25,(X)0 tons of plates.—We can very' easily sell. 

55,000 tons of sheets.—We can very easily sell. 

•50,000 tons of sheet (tin) bars. 50,000 tons of sheet bars will be sold to 
the Tinplate Company. 

25,000 tons of sleepers.—'The market is assured so far as wc arc con¬ 
cerned, by the contracts. 

Mr. Mathias. —You anticipate an increa.se in the demand for rails and 
other things owing to the raihvay extensions. 

Mr. Peter,son.- -Yes, there is bound to bo an incroa.se in the demand. We 
are for instance practically certain to get all the orders for rails for the 
Central Coal Fields Itailway when it is built. 

President. —Owing to the special location of the Steel Industry, there is 
this difficulty that I want you to explain. 

Mr. Peterson. —'The great .steel market in India i.s the Ganges Valley. 

Pre.suleni. You have taken pos.se.ssion of it already. 

Mr. Peterson. —'There is a big surplus. 

President. —You have got to .sell this 500,000 tons of steel more or le.ss in 
this market. If any other new works are to be established, they must also 
come into the .same market unlc.ss the protection was so high that they could 
go to Bombay, Karachi, Burma and other places. 

Mr. Peterson . You took the total imports of .steel at one million toms. 

President. —Of the kind of steel that can be manufactured in India. 

Mr. Peterson. Including the fabricated steel before the xvar it was esti¬ 
mated at 1) to 2 million tons. During the war of cour.se tho imports foil ulf 
and the period of high prices forced the consunqxtion down. It is noxv again 
going up. 

Dr. Malthni.- It was about a million last year. 

Mr. Peterson. —In the last two monlbs, March and April, the increase in 
imports has been vcr.v marked. In spito of protection and in spite of our in¬ 
creased output, the actual impoi’ts are going up. 
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J)r. Matthai. —Tlie total amount of protected steel is 665,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —That includes fabricated steel. 

Dr. Matthai. —That bears out the estimate of one million tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —In 1923-24 the import was 871,201 tons. 

President. —It would include a lot of steel which you can’t manufacture. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. But this excludes our own output. 

President. —This is basic steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —The point T am making is that total imports have not gone 
down in spite of protection and our increased production. 

President. —The increase in imports might have gone up in those kinds of 
steel which could not be manufactured in this country such as boiler plates, etc. 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of this is mild steel in some form or other. 

President. —It might include wheels and axles. 

Mr. Peterson. —They could not amount to very much. 

Dr. Matthai. —The extraordinary feature of protection in India is that the 
import of protected steel has increased and that the import of non-protected 
steel has gone down. 

President. —I was just trying to point out how the position lay as regards 
the market. 

Mr. Petersoji. —The consumption will be at least double in 10 years. 

President. —You are very sanguine indeed. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have been passing through 5 years of extreme depres¬ 
sion. 

President. —Last time when you gave evidence I think you told us that you 
contemplated going in for other things, such as forgings, bolts, nuts, strips,, 
etc. 

Mr. Peterson. —The strip mill is the hoop and strip mill which I was talking 
of. We will probably eventually start making all these when wo hove got the 
steel plant as we want it. We have two very well equipped machine shops. As 
regards bolts and nuts, we have a certain number of bolt and nut machines. 
We shall probably erect them in the Agricultural Implements Factory sooner 
or later. 

President. —That is all for the future. 

Mr. Peterson. —All that is still po.ssible. .As it pays, we will put it up.. 
We want to do these essential things first. 

President. —^Then as regards “ extras.” 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the price extras';' 

Pre,sident. —Have you made any alterations in your system as regards that? 

Mr. Alexander. —No, I don’t think so. 

President. —You have got the same extras as before. 

Mr. Peterson. —The ordinary English extras. 

President. —^With certain modifications. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We simply follow the custom in the Indian market. 

President. —So that your extras are local extras. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Peterson. —Indian extras. 

President. —^How do they work out in the end? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean on a matter of price ? 

President. —That applies to bars and stfucturals. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. It depends very much on the class of orders. In 
some orders from the Continent they will import a certain number of sections 
without any extras at a flat price. In a case of that kind we could compete 
against them without any extras. But generally speaking we quote the ordi¬ 
nary fair price plus the extras. You have a list of our extras, haven’t you? 
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President .—In taking the c.i.f. prices, are we to suppose that with the 
extras you would get the same price here in the country as foreign steel ? How 
are we to compare thatP 

Mr. Peterson .—We don’t give any extras. 

President .— T just want to know how it works out, whether you get the 
price you ought to got on the whole. 

Mr. Peterson .—Wo get a price which is slightly over the imported price 
including the extras and everything else. 


Labour. 

Preside.nt. —As regards labour generally, you have given us these figures 
in different tables. T really do not know what reduction there is really in the 
number of men and whether really the numbers have been reduced as much 
as they should be. 

Mr. Peterson. —Is it the number you want? 

President. —We want numbers. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would bo difficult to compare numbers as the output is 
increa.sing. A fair comparison can only be got by dividing the tonnage by 
the number of men and getting the cost of labour per ton or the production 
per head. 

President. —What is the total labour in the works? 

Mr. Alexander. —Including coolies the total labour in the works is 25,(X)0. 
■Of that, the monthly paid would come to about 16,000 or 17,000 and weekly 
.paid about 10,000. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is impossible to (iompare n»imbers or wages with 1921-22, 
because the prodne^tion is con.stantI,v increasing. All that yon e.an actually 
compare is the tonnage per head or tho cost per ton. 

President. —What I feel when I go round your works is that there are far 
too many men about. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are far les.s men working in the mills now than 6 
years ago. 

President. —I really want to know whether there has been any i-eduction. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are trying to show that in those statements. 

President.- -There is no evidence that you have not far too many mon. 

Mr. Alexander. —There has not been any large reduction in Indian labour. 
We are getting a bigger production per head. 

President. —Your labour costs have probably come down. That is due to 
increased output, I think. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —That does not nece.ssarily show that you are not employing 
more men than you should. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have already given you the tonnage per head and that 
has gone up. 

JJr. Matthai. —You are employing the same number of men to produce a 
larger output. 

Mr. Peterson. —That was the ide.a iti these statements. We gain as our 
output increases. If you reduce, what will you compare It with ? 

President. —Compare it with the ninuber of men previously employed. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we double the output in the interval? 

President. —I have noticed that not only in your industry but in every 
industry there are far too many men employed. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is due to the inefficiency of Indian labour. 

President. —1 am speaking generally. 
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jVr. Peterson. —Wo ni'O gelling away from that now, Talco st.atcment 
No. 77. The tonnage per head per annum has ri.sen from 142 to 359, which is 
eciiiivalent to a reduction of nearly 50 per cent, in the nttmber of men. 

rresident. —Take your Greater Extensions. Whore the output has gone 
up, you have got labour saving ax>pliances. They might have carried 10 tons 
before and they may bo carrying 100 tons now. It is the machine which may 
have raised the output and not the men. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the object of the machine. 

President. —It is not a real comparison where macltinery is doing more. 

Mr. Peterson.- Let u.s take the open hearth. In 1923-24 the tonnage per 
head per annum was 120 and in 1923-26 it was 142. We got 22 tons more per 
head out of men. There has been no increase in wages. 

Mr. Alexander. —See the column “Total labour” in the same statement 
No. 73. 

Total labour. 

1923- 24 1,617 

1924- 25 1,611 

1926-26 1,554 

That is a reduction in the number of men. 

President. —I want to know whether yon have introduced any labour saving 
appliances since we enquired last, 

Mr. Alexander. —Nothing except in the new mills. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have put an officer specially on this to sort out the 
labour force for each department and in certain cases that has led to a consi¬ 
derable reduction. 

President. —1 am afraid, I don’t see it. 

Mr. Alexander. —Take the coke ovens- -statement No. 71. In 1923-24, total 
labour was 3,238 and in 1925-26 it was 2,386—a reduction of nearly 1,000 men 
in two years. There has also been an increase in the tonnage per head per 
annum from 189 in 1923-24 to 291 in 1925-26. 

President. —You have got now appliances in the now coke ovens for handling 
materials and you have shut down the Evence Goppee ovens. 

.Mr. Peterson. —That is the only way wo can reduce our labour by introduc¬ 
ing more machinery. 

Dr. Matthai. —There are just two points. You can reduce your labour by 
the employment of labour saving aj)(ilianees, and you can also reduce your 
labour by getting the same labour unit to turn out more work bv manual 
labour. Therefore the two things are the employment of machinery and the 
improvement of skill. The j)oint that the President has raised is that all your 
reduction in labour has been simply due to the employment of machinery .and 
that labour has not improved. 

Mr. Peter.son .—Let us take department by deiiartine7it. 

Pre.-iide.nt. Take the coke ovens. 

Mr. Alexander .—The Gopi)ee, ovens h.ave been shut down. So, that docs not 
tel! us anything. 

Mr. Peterson .— 1 think it does. You are getting a larger production. 

President. —It is the machine that is getting you a larger production. 

Mr. Peterson. —That' is always how labour by being able to ti.se machinery 
has become more efficient and more skillful in other countries. That is how 
labour wages have risen and the cost of labour per ton has boon reduced. It is 
the only way in which it can he done. 

President.- In the blast furnaces, there has been a redtiction but you have 
been working one blast furnace less. 

Mr. Peterson. —There again, there has been an increase in tonnage. 
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PT€ni<le.iit .—AVhat I v»init to know is this. So tar as the reduction of 
labour goes, will you give me some general idea as to what now appliances you 
have introduced in order to economise your labour since we last reported. 

Mr. Alexander. —Practically nothing except putting into operation now 
units of the Greater Extensions. Whiit we have been able to do in the matter 
of reduction of labour cost is to get more work out of the force, by making 
them work more efficiently. I think T should explain it to you. You want to 
know why we have not icduccd labour more, taking the plant as a whole. There 
are three or four reasons why we c,annot. The fir.st is the inefficiency of 
Indian labour which I Ihink you will admit. 

rresident. —Inefficient in this sense that the labourer does not give you more 
than you could buy for the money he gets. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The second thing i.s absenteeism. You can if you wish 
consider that as inefficiency. Thirdly, we arc constantly extending the plant 
and ijici'easing the production and consequently we must continually be train¬ 
ing men for the new units. 

PnaiiderLl. —pL'hat is one of the points. You are making these extensions in 
bits. The result therefore has been that 5 mu alway.s had to employ more men 
than you need. 

Mr. .Alexander.- That is right. 

Pre.^id-Knl. —That is perhaps a reason. 

Mr. Alexander.—hen we put in additional equipment, we must have men 
to operate it. We have to take them on, before we put in the equipment, in 
order to give them two or three years’ training. If a man leaves us, we cannot 
go outside and get a man. AVe have to train him ourselves. 

Premdent. —AVhat else? 

Mr. Alexander. —That about covers all my points. 

Pre.si(le)it. —Then, I think that we will have to wait until yon have com¬ 
pleted your extensions. 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is what it amounts to. We will have to complete the 
plant first. 

Mr. Pefer.ion .—May I answer Pr. Matthai’s question here. There are two 
factors in the matter of reduction of labour, viz., the use of machinery and the 
actual imiu-ovcment of labour. The u.se of machinery wo can, and do, employ 
where the tonnage has gone up. The improvement of labour in the Steel 
Works is a thing wo cannot do in tw'o years. It is a matter of 25 to ."50 years. 
It can only result from better education, a higher standard of living, and 
greater physical and mental efficiency. 

Dr. Matthai. —We cannot at present got much further with this question 
because sH thi.s fairly large reduction in labour that is shewn In your state¬ 
ments has practically coincided with the introduction of new machinery. We 
have really no evidence to show how much of this reduction is duo to men and 
how much to machinery. 

Mr. Ale.rander .—Wo are simply training them. Wo do not know what 
they will do. 

Pre.uilenf .—1 think that there is too much cooly labour carrying coal and 
other things to-day. 

Mr. .Alexander .—There is a good deal too much. 

rre-iident .—I don't see that tiiere is anything in this programme to .show 
that you are going to do away wdth it, 

Air. Alexander. We have elaborate coal loading and nnlo.ading equipment 
in .some departments but in others the method of handling material is very 
inefficient. 

President. —1 have seen cooly women carrying baskets of coal on their 
heads. 

Mr. Alexander.- -We have our own special wagons, drop bottom wagons, but 
we cannot get many such wagons from the railways. 
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Presideni.—ln a big works like yours, this kind of manual labour is quit« 

out of place. _ - 1 , 1 , 

Mr. Alexander .—Unfortunately the original plant was laid out, with the 
object of using this cheap labour. 

PreKulenf. —You have not got space in the old plant for remodelling. 

Mr. .Alexander. —We cannot reconstruct the whole original plant. Tf we 
did, we could do better. Take the old coke ovens. Here the women carry 
coke on their heads. We could remodel that but we have other work to do 
first which is more essential from the profit view point. 

Pre.ndent. —I am only suggesting to yon that though in the new mills 
there is everything that is modern, still outside the new mills and in the other 
subsidiary departments there is far more manual labour than there need be. 

Mr. .Alexander. —We need them, or else we would have discharged them. 

Vr. MatthaL —What is the standardisation that you were speaking ofp 

Mr. Alexander. —A regular labour force for each department worked out 
by the labour officer. 

Hr. Matthai. —With a view to whatp 

Mr. Alexander. —With a view to fixing the standard labour force employed 
in each department and also the rates. 

Pre.ride.nf. —What do you estimate the surplus that you have always to 
maintain for absenteeism of labour? 

Mr. .Alexander. —About 10 per cent. 

Pre.ndent. —That you have always to keep in excess. 

Mr. Peterson.-—About two or three years ago, it was much higher. 

President. —I am talking of now. 

Mr. .Alexander. —10 per cent, absenteeism, and 10 per cent, for extcn.iions. 

Dr. Matthai. --10 per cent, is your absenteeism. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Tt will be more than 10 per cent. It will be about 15 per 
cent. 

President. —Does that affect your wages bill? 

Mr. Alexander. —We pay them when they arc absent. They arc allowed a 
month’s privilege leave in a year. 

President. —By absenteeism 1 understood to be French leave. 

Mr. Alexander. —Being off duty for any reason. 

President.■ Yon are not affected much by absenteeism. 

Mr. .Alexande.r. We have to have extra men to t.ake their place. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you mean leave reserve? 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is what it is. 

President. —That is not an extra item. 

Mr. Alexander. —We have many men absent lrc)]ii duty because of Hindu or 
Muhammadan festivals, etc. We have to cari,\ extra men; otherwise our 
prodnetion would suffer. 

Dr. Matthai. —This reserve is much greater than the corresponding reserve, 
say, in .America. 

Mr. Alexander. —Far greater. 

President.- -There also you will have a leave reserve. 

Mr. Alexander. —Here it i.s much bigger. There it is 5 per cent., and here 
it is 15 per cent. 

President. —With regard to the welfare of labour, it has become a very 
important subject. In the .As.sembly a good deal is said about the conditions 
of labour and I want to get some idea as to what you are doing for labour as 
regards housing, etc. T take it that in the works you have about 15,000 to 
16,000 men who arc on monthly wages. These are the people for whom you 
would ordinarily provide accommodation. ‘ 
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Mr. Alrmnder. —Ye.s. and we provide husiis for coolies too. 

President. — First of all, let us take the monthly paid labour. Out of that, 
for how many have you provided housing accommodation P 

Mr, .llexander. —I could not give these figtiros. 

Mr. Pelerson. —We provide for 35 to 40 per cent. 

President.- Where does the rest of the labour live? 

Mr. Peterson.--Therc are other houses in the neighbourhood-. During the 
past three or four years, the Company has not been able to build any more 
houses. This year, wo have set aside a substantial sum of money—about Rs. IJ- 
lakhs—for the building of hou.ses for .artisans. 

Presiden t. —I spoke to Mr. Temple informally about it and I suggested to 
him that it would be better if he gave the Board a short note pointing out the 
improvements made since we lost enquired. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have also set aside a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs for the im¬ 
provement of town, drainage and road.s. 

President.--Yon have also a scheme to enable them to build houses for 
themselves. 

Mr. Petei.son.- -We have arrangements of that kind. We give them land. 

President. —T'las any advantage been taken of that? 

Mr. Peterson. -To a limited extent, advantage has boon taken of that. If 
yon want statistics we can supply them. 

Mr. .dle.van(/er.—Tri future it will be greater because we have changed the 
terms of the lease. 

President.- How do you charge rent from those who occupy your houses? 

Mr. Peter.son.- S per cent, on the capital cost; that is how it works out 
to as. The rent is charged according to the tyjie of the quarter, 2 roomed, 
3 roomed. 4 roomed and so on. 1 can’t say what is the actual rent charged 
for each type. 

Pre.sidenf.—We don’t want a very elaborate account but we just want to 
discover the position ^s it is now, as regards housing, sanitation, hospital 
arrangements and so on. First describe what arrangements you had in 
1921-22 and how far you have developed them. As regards the Technical 
Institute yo)i have already given a note. 

Dr. .Matfhai.--When you are able to start the new laboratory you mention 
here it will really become a very ini]>ortant centre for instruction in metal¬ 
lurgy, 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. It is a very essential part of the training. 

Presiden,t.—This brings me on to another question. A good deal of criti¬ 
cism is made about the Indianiaation of employes. I have not got any¬ 
where in these statements the total wages of the covenanted labour. 

Mr. Pete rson.— We have given it department by department. 

President. —M^hat wc w'aiit to have is the wages of the covenanted imported 
labour. 

Mr. Alexander. —Department by department or for the works as a whole? 

/'reside)!/. -I suppo.se yon will have to go department by department. First 
of all give the total number of .vour covenanted men and their pay, as the 
position stoo<l in 1921-22 and as it stands now; then the bonus. Have you 
made any change.s in the bonus system? 

Mr. .Alexander.- -Ir is conlinnally changing. As the production increases 
the bonus is continually altered. 

President. —Yon had better give us some idea of how you pay the bonus. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The best thing wc can do is to give you a bonus state¬ 
ment. .\ bonus statement is prepared at the end of each month showing the 
name, rank and bonus cai iied by every covenanted officer. We can give you 
that statement complete for each year with all the names if you want. 

President.- We don’t want the names. 
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Dr. Matlhai .—Last year you gave us a .statement. You said “ From the 
1st April 1925 to the .list March 1927, we expect to dispense with a further 
20 to 26 covenanted hands; out of these— 

One will be from the General Staff. 

One will be from the Mechanical Staff. 

One will be from the Brick Staff. 

Two will bo from tlie Bessemer, and 

1.5 to 20 will be from the Rolling Mills.” 

Mr. .\lex(mder .—IVe have eliminated about three times that number. 

Tre.nideni .—Then give the total number of covenanted men employed in 
each department year by year; then give the bonus that you pay, 

Mr. Pete /.sun.—Tho position of two departments may' be ontirol.v different. 
In the interval the tonnage in one may have gone up enormously and tho 
bonus may have increased four or five times and unless you know the reasons 
you won’t understand the increase in the bonus. 

President .—The thing that we really want to know is the addition the 
bonus makes to the pay. 

Mr. Peter.Hon.- -"Wo would give you wages per head per ton for the cove¬ 
nanted staff and the bonus jier head per ton in each department. Supposing 
there was a j/ost which wa,s formerly occupied by a covenanted hand but has 
now gone to an Indian, yon might show that also. 

Mr. Alexander .—J can give you those figures. 

Prn.vdenl .—Then you wilt show how in each department an Indian has 
taken the place of a covenanted man. You see, the Assembly wants to know 
how the industry is being Indi.ani^ed and that is one of tho ways of .showing it. 
Then as regards the scales of pay, I understood last time that you had tw'o 
scales of pay; that i.s to say, an Indian holding a corresponding job got two- 
thirds of the covenanted man’s pay, 

Jl// , .i lexander.- -That is what we were aiming at, 

Fre.siderd '—What is the position non”-' 

Mr. .Alexander .—In ,some instances an Indian gets more than two-thirds 
of a covenanted miiu's pay. For example, Mr. Gupta was getting 11s. 1,7.50 
and the covenanted hand he replaced was getting Rs. 1,000. 

Pre.ddenf .— The allegation has hoeii made ag/iinst tho Tata Iron and Steel 
Company that there is a lot of money spent on imported labour which if 
replaced by Indian labour couhl be saved. 

Mr. .ilcxander. —Tliat is where the labour cost comes in. We are reducing 
the covenanted labour as fast as possible. 

Pre.tidnrf. —To-duy your total European wages hill comes to, say, Rs. .16 
lakh.s a year. Supposing all the departments were Jndiani?;ed you can do with 
Rs. 2.5 lakbs and the saving will be .so much. That is the kind of statement T 
want. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The saving would be about Its. 12 lakbs. 

Prf.sident. -In every departiiicnt practically you have an Indian and you 
know wdiat he is getting and you know what the corresponding European is 
getting. You can show , for in.staiice, that 5 covenanted men employed, say, 
on the Blast Furnace, get Rs. ^tUt each; there are, 2 Indians employed in the 
B.ame department and they get, say, Rs. .1.50 each on the s.ame work. T don’t 
think it is .so very difficult. 

Mr. Vcferscin . --'YaVe the sheet mill. Wo brought out about 69; w-c liave 
got rid of 37. We h.ave replaced them not by covenanted hands, not even by 
men of tho officers of the covenanted cla.ss; we have replaced them by artisans. 

lh\ Malthai. —'I’heii you give us a statement b.ascd on the ac/tual difference 
between the salaries diawji by the European Officers whom lhe.se people re¬ 
placed and the .salaries drawn by the,so people. 
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Mr. Alexander. —A statement showing what savings have been effected 
since the covenanted staff was at the maximum. I think that is the best way 
to give it. 

President. —As regards the progress of Indianization, I don’t believe in any 
theory based on the number of years. I don’t believe in it honestly. 

Mr. Alexander. —I can give you figures. Our maximum covenanted staff 
was 22!) in September 1924. To-day we have 160. That is a reduction of 69 
in 18 months. 

President. —How many Indians have been added? 

Mr. Alexander. —One Indian for each European and sometimes two or three 
Indians for each European in some departments. 

President. —That is important. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a reduction of 69. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would go on increasing as the students come out of 
the technical institute. 

President. —In this list regarding the Jamshedpur Technical Institute, are 
these the men that you have actually employed? 

Mr. Alexander. —These are the men who were actually trained in the Insti¬ 
tute and now work in the plant under an agreeiucnt. 

President. —Do they correspond to some of the men imported? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ye.s. 

President. —There you have got a good instance. 

Mr. Alexander. —These are the cases we have given you. 

President. —I think these two last pages of the printed statement show the 
actual men who are employed in the works. 

Mr. Alexander. —I can’t tell you in each case just whom they replaced. 

President. —What I wanted you to show is this» The imported men were 
each getting Us. 500. These people are paid Ks. 300. If you give instances 
with refereiice to these Ttien, wo will take them as more or less typical of the 
others. 

Mr. Alexander. —We will give it to you right through for the 69 men. 
There has been a reduction of 69 men during the last 18 months. 

Dr. Matthai.- -You reject practically 50 per cent, of your technical men. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matlhai. —They don’t come up to the .standard. 

Mr. Peterson. —We consider that as very successful. When I framed the 
original scheme, I said we would be lucky if we got one out of five. It is a 
very high standard. 

Dr. Mfltthai. —What I mean is you got a large number of applications out 
of which you make a very careful selection—and still 50 per cent, are found 
to bo unfit. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are bound by the conditions to take a certain number 
of men from particular provinces. 

Dr. Matthai. — The largest number being taken from which province? 

Mr. Peterson. —Bihar and Orissa, because they give the largest grant. 

President. —The only things that remain are the collieries. Who is now 
in charge of the collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. —Messrs. Kilburn and Company are the Managing Agents. 
They would give you any technical information you want. Formerly Messrs. 
Kilburn and Company came directly under Bombay, but now they come under 
the General Manager. 

President. —^The last time w’e eliminated the collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You did. 

President. —The only point that is really important is this. In making 
the future estimate of the cost of coal, 1 think it is better to base the estimate 

VOI.. Ill, D 
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on your actual raisinp; costs phis tin; lU-procuitiou and other things on the 
written down value of die collieries. 

Mr. ZVferson. There is one qualification there. Our raising costs will be 
very much below the average raising costs of Jharia because we are the only 
people who have equipiiecl our collieries. The quc.stion is at what rate we can 
buy coal from outside. 

Frfsi(h:iit .—At least we can fix what we may call the limit of safety. 

Mr. .i.lej'undfi.r. —We can give you that. 

Fresident .—There is no longer any conjecture as regards your cost plus 
the overhead charges. Then we know that wc should be right within a certain 
figure. Whereas if we tr\- to make an estimate as to what the cost of coal 
generally is going to be, it would be conjectural. 

M Fi'li‘rsiiii ,—The point is our total raising <fost would be somewhere about 
Ks. 3-8-0 or -Us. 3 at present. That will be a rupee oi' Re. 1-8-0 below the 
average cost of Jharia. 

Fresident. —Last time the difficulty that we found was that your raising 
costs were high, because ycnir output was low. Now if your output has gone 
up, it makes for the working of the collieries economically. That objection 
doe.sn't rein.ain any longer. 

M r, Fidf r.ioii.—Xt comes the other way. Our costs have come down below 
everybody else’s. Instead of being too high, it is now too low. We have got 
to ascertain the price at which we are going to buy. 

Ml . .ili'xaiidc.r. And the proportion of o>ir coni to outside coal is going to 
be less instead of greater. We don’t get the advantage of the reduction in 
the cost of our coal liy increasing our output because we use such a lai’ge 
proportion of outside coal. 

President. —Why is it so? 

Air. Alexander.- Our contracts call for the output of outside collieries, and 
the more they raise the less we can rai.se ourselves. We have already shut 
down one of our collieries. 

President .—Which colliery ? 

Mr. Alexander .—Sijua. 

President. —It would be just as n'ell if you gave us your costs. 

Air. Peterson. —Shall I give you our best cost from our best colliery ? 

Fresident. —You might give us the average raising co.st for .laniadoba, 
Last time we found a great deal of difficulty about raising costs. By “ raising 
co.sts ” we mean all costs except overhead charges and profit. 

Air. Peterson. —I will send you the raising costs of .Jamadoba excluding 
dopreeintion, and other overhead charges for last year.* 

President. —You will give us the output. 

Air. Peter.HOH, Yes. 

President. —You won’t be able to measure the amount of depreciation and 
profits unless wo have the total out])ut of all the collieries. 

Ml'. Peterson. —Treat this one colliery as a separate case. 

President. —Can you give us the capitalisation? 

Air. Peterson. Capit.al expenditure on Jamadoba. 

President. —You have given ns your output for all your individual collieries. 

Air. Peterson. —Are you trying to arrive at the cost of coal at the Works? 

President. —These costs would be f.o.r. collieries. 

Mr. Peterson, Yes. 

President. —You will have lo add Tie. 1-8-0 to bring them to the costa 
f.o.r. works. 


Supplementary Statement No. 8. 
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Mr, Peteisoii ,—Are you trying to chock the cost of coal in the cost sheets 
or are you trying to check the estimated future rise. These figijrcs may not 
exactly tally with the figures given in the cost sheets. 

President .—Supposing we have got to make an estimate as to the future, 
we have to take it on this basis. 

Mr. Fefcr.so)!..—Last time the Mining Kngineer was the person who told 
yoTi. Ho i.s really the person who should tell you. 

President .—His forecast was not very accurate the last time. 

Mr, Peter.'ion ,—You are not going to use tlicso figures to check our figures 
for development, because these rviil v.ary. ^Ve may be able to raise coal and 
we are raising coal at Its. 3 per ton, but we can’t use it ourselves. 

Pre.'iidcnt ,—1 wmnt to get an idea as to what price of coal would keep us 
on the safe side as regards the future. 

Mr. Mathias .—What is the leason that has led you to estimate for an 
increase of lie. 1 jier ton of coal each year. 

Mr. Alexander .—Merely information received from various people in 
Calcutta who are in the coal trade. 

Mr. Peter.snn .—T don’t think Its. 5 is an economic price for the raising of 
coal in the Jharia Coalfields in jiresent conditions. 

Mr. Mathias.- -World conditions lead to a low price. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think the result of the continuance of such a price will be 
the shutting down of collieries which w’jll result in the price of coal again going 
up. 

Mr. Mathias .—Largo numbers of railway collieries are being opoied up, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson .—The coal industry has reached a point as regards price at 
■which trade becomes unprofitable. 'The collieries are not making any profit. 
They are all losing. 
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Continued on 18th June 1926. 

Consumption of coal per ton of pig iron and finished steel. 

President.— J should like to begin with eoal consumption generally to¬ 
day. In this statement you have taken the total quantity of coal used 
and the total production of pig iron. What it comes to is this that the 
whole pig iron, whether it is sold or consumed in tho works in making 
steel, is converted into finishe<i steel, the surplus pig iron being converted 
into finished steel at the rate of 2 tons of pig iron to one ton of steel. 
On that basis, in 1921-22, the coal consumption per ton of finished steel 
comes to 4-16 tons. I think that last time we took it at 4i tons per ton 
of finished steel. 

Mr. Alexander. —I think that you took 4 tons. 

President. —In 1925-26, it has been reduced to 3’81 and there is a 
saving of nlo tons, which I think is largely duo to tho new plant coming 
into operation. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —There is also a slight improvement in practice. 

Mr. Alexander. —ye.s, the coke consumption in the blast furnaces being 
lower and also savings in some other places. 

President. —There is, I think, a saving of 10 per cent, in the blast 
furnaces. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —B'or 1933-.34 the figure you have given is 3-13; that would 
moan a reduction, over 1921-22 figure, of more than a ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —On what do you base your forecast? 

Mr. Alexander. —Getting more benefit out of the new plant, rolling more 
steel on the new plant, more fuel economy, using more gas and less 
coal for the generation of steam, increased output and further reduction 
of coke in the blast furnaces. Wo expect another 10 per cent, reduction 
in the consumption of coke in the blast furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. —On one now blast furnace we have actually attained a 
coke consumption of 1920 lbs. in one individual month. 

President. —What is it duo to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Better practice as I explained to you tho other,day. 

P)r. Matthai.- Would it be right to suppo.se that the bulk of the reduc¬ 
tion that you antitupate in 193.3-.34 as comi)arod with 1925-26 would bo 
due to output? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes and to the- fact that wo are doing all the rolling 
on the new plant where the mills are driven by electricity. 

Dr. Mailhai. —Tho question of practice becomes a subsidiary one. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Then .is regards the .amount of coal consumption per ton of 
pig iron, it has come down from 1-80 in 1921-22 to 1-66 tons in 1925-26. 
It corresponds to better piactic;e more or less. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —As far as one can see, you only expect to bring it down 
to 1-56 tons in 1933-34, .and you don’t expect very much better results. 

Mr. Alexander. —That would be about 6 per cent. 

President. —The biggest reduction in this list is steam and gas coal for 
finished steel which has come down from 2-36 tons in 1921-22 to 2-15 tons in 
1925-26. 
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Mr. Ale/xander .—By substituting gas for coal. 

President. —It will come down again in 1933-34 to 1'57 tons, so that most 
of your saving really conies from that department. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes, because we expect to change most of tho boilers 
from coal fires to gas fires and use surplus coke oven and blast furnace gas 
wherever possible. 

President. —Here it would, I think, be convenient to take up the ques¬ 
tion of prices. You have unfortunately given f.o.r. colliery prices. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any recent evidence as to how your coal con¬ 
sumption per ton of finished steel compared with tho American or English 
practice P 

Mr. Alexander. —It is high. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the practice in America? 

Mr. .4Jeranc2er.—-Between 2 and 3 tons. It is somewhat lower on the 
Continent. 

J)r. Matthai. How much? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 know that some plants arc down to 2 tons; in fact, 
in the case of some plants, it is even less than that. 

President.—Wowld that not depend on the quality of coal? 

Mr. Alexander.- -Vffi can never get down to what they do with good 
coal on the Continent or in England or America. I think that Mr. Mather 
will have some recent figures on that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it higher in England than on the Continent? 

Mr. .ilexander. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —Taking .simply your figures, would your practice be slightly 
higher than that? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. I remember that Mr. Mather said in the original 
enquiry that wo should reduce our coal consumption by half a ton at least. 

President. —Ho said, I think, that it should be 2 tons up to pig iron 
and another half a ton after that. 

Mr. Alexander. —Then it was 4 tons. lie suggested that we should go 
down to 3J tons, if I remember right. 

President. —I don’t remember exactly. 

Mr. Alexander. —This is what you said in your first report—“ The con¬ 
sumption of coal expected is about 4 tons per ton of finished steel.” 

■ President. —As regards prices, we must have comparable prices cither 
f.o.r. works or f.o.r. collieries. It is better to take f.o.r. works. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President.—I think that in 1921-22 it was about Rs. 8 at your works. 

Mr. Alexander.--Ye-a. 

rr«.si(7e7i/.--The host thing is to take it from the cost sheets. You 
charged the furnaces at Es. 8. Tho trouble is that there is a difference 
between different kinds of coal, but tho average, I take, it, would tc 
about Rs. 8 in 1921-22. 

Mr. Alexander.—in 1921-22, it was Rs. 8 and this year Rs. 8-2-0, 

President. —It i.s fortunate that wo have not this complication about 
coal as regards the future. You have taken for 1926-27 R-s, 5 j)cr ton, 
f.o.r. colliery. 

Mr. Alexander. —What 1 did was to take tho outside coal at thi.s i)rice 
and thou estimated the proportion of outside coal to our own coal and 
knowing onr own coal wc arrived at the average cost. 

President. — Rs. 5 f.o.r. colliery is equal to Rs. 6-8-0 at your works. 

Mr. .Alexander.—Jt would be about Rs. 6-10-0. I reviewed the figures 
a fortnight ago. The average price of coking and steam coal is going to bo 
about Rs. 6-14-0 for 1926-27. 
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Vresideiil .—At tliR furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. Each month when ranking out the costs we re¬ 
duce tho price of stock coal until it is down to tho price of fresh raised 
coal. We have more than 200,000 tons in stock at the woi'ks. In July 
tho cost of coal charged will come down to about Rs. 6-14-0 as against 
Rs. 8-2-0 last year, the reduction being about Rs. 1-4-0. 

President. —Then yo\i give an estimate of Rs. 6 for 1927-28. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is just an estimate. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is merely a gueiss. 

President. —What guess are we to make, Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Peterson. —You have .sources of information which arc denied to 
n.s. Probably, you will be able to get more accurate figures. Our view 
of it is that the present price of coal is too low. They must in some way 
raise the price if they are to continue. The i^ositiou here is very much 
the same as in England. In the Jharia coalfields they have practically 
stopped the raising of .second class coal. 

President. —On the Calcutta side it is more or less the same. As re¬ 
gards tho other parts of India, they could not raise the price of coal unless 
there was a rise in tho world price of coal. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is due to the South African price. 

President.—So far .is the western part of India is concerned, the price 
must be governed, to some extent, by the price of South African coal. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc arc told by coal people in Calcutta that they are 
looking for a higher price. 

President. —After all the rise of a rupee in the price of coal makes less 
difference than the drop in the consumption of coal. If you save one ton 
of coal, you probably save Rs. 8, which is equal to n rise on the present 
figures of about Rs. 2-80 a ton in tho i»ricc of coal. If you reduce your 
consumption of coal, the factor of pi'icc is not nearly as important as it 
was last time. 

Mr. Pei er.ion. —It becomes less and less important. 

President. But I must say that it i.s an unnecessary complication to 
have three different rates from 1926-27 onward-s. 

Mr. Alexander. ■ Then this year it will bo Rs. 6-14-0, next year Rs. 7-14-0 
and tho year after, i.e., 1928-29 Rs. 8-14-0. 

President. —Tho figure for 1926-27 is not important, cxcci)t for the pur¬ 
pose of considering how far protection has succeeded. What wo are con¬ 
cerned with is tho question of prices from 1927-28 onwards. If you could 
find facts which would justify us in taking the price of Rs. 8 at the works 
from 1927-28 onwards, it would make the calculation,s a bit easier, 

Mr. Alexander. —That would increase the price for 1927-28 slightly and 
decrease the price from 1928-29 onwards. 

President. —It would really come to this. For three years anyhow it 
would work out, on an average, at Rs. 8 per ton, more or less. There 
is not mui;h in it if you confine yourselves to 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30. 
Unless we get some more satisfactory evidence wc may not go far wrong 
if we took Rs. 8. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a very fiiir estimate. The real difficulty is that it 
is very difficult even for an exiiert to form a correct estimate as to the 
price. I personally think Rs. 8 at the works is a fair estimate. From 
our point of view the visil complication i.s how much of our own coal wo 
can use. Wc have bought the output of certain collieries and that is an 
indefinite fa(4,or. When the price.s arc low and the output is large they 
try to nush as much of thoir coal on us as they can and the proportion of 
our cheap coal goes down. 

President. —Tho Bengal collieries claim they can sell Jharia coal at about 
Rs. 6 a ton at the pithead. That would bring the cost at the works to about 
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Rs. 8. That was what was reported to ns during the last coal enquiry. So 
that it may be safe to assume that it would not exceed Rs. 8 in the next five 
years anyhow. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is never safe to assume anything with regard to the 
price of coal I But I think you would get contracts at that price for five 
years. I expect they would do that. 

President. —T think if we took an average during this period of, say, 34 
tons, that would be correct? 

Mr. Peterson. —An average of 34 tons at Rs. 8? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will have an estimate prepared on that basis. 

President. —That would reduce it on this side and increase it the other 
side. 

Mr. Alexander. —Suppose we change the heading in respect of the price 
of coal given in this statement (page 32 of representation)* making it 
Rs. 6-14-0 for 1926-27 and Rs. 8 afterwards. 

President. —On an average consumption of 34 tons? 

Mr. Alexander. —We do not deal with it in that way in working out the 
detail costs. We have to work out the cost in each department for each year,. 
It comes in the end to 3'18. 

President.--Would it bo a fair estimate? 

Mr. Alexander. —We get about the same quantity, 3-13. 

President. —If we take Rs. 6 and add Rs. 1-10-0 the cost above coal, there 
is not very mucih difference. Then you take Rs. 7 and add Rs. 1-10-0; that is 
Rs. 8-10-0. Really there is not very much difference. Instead of 34 tons at 
Rs. 7-10-0 you take 34 tons at Rs. 8-10-0. I don’t think you need revise the 
figures. It comes to the same thing so far as the total average cost of steel 
is concerned. 

Dr. Matthai. —On the basis on which you have worked out this statement, 
roughly it is on an average 3^ tons, so that it is not worth while going over 
it again. 

Mr. Alexander. —The total consumption of coal is 1,860,000 tons. 

President. —You knock off practically half a rupee—10 annas a ton. 

Mr. .ile.xander. —That would make a difference of about Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President. —In 1933-34. On the other hand, on the other side it will make 
a slight difference the other way. 

Mr. Alexander. —It would increase the cost of coal slightly. 

Pre.sident. —But reduce the cost of steel. It means the same thing. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you spread it over 8 years 3-8 becomes exactly the inter¬ 
mediate figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is. 

President.- -yfe will leave it at that. I think you had better correct 
this statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —You don’t want the actual figures worked out in detail? 

President. —If it serves any practical purpose you can do so. So f.ar an 
the average cost of steel is concerned it does not make any difference. 

Mr. Alexander.—-Yon want this Table to be revised. 

President. —If you think it is going to make any difference you can do 
so. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think it would make much difference. There might 
he a difference of only a few annas. 

President. —I took the average for the whole period. 


See page 28 of Volume II. 
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Mr. Alexander. —1 think we should revise the statement then. 

President. —can do so if you think it worth your while. I think we 
had bettor take up these allocations and exhibits now. These exhibits are 
the detailed costs of the various departments and of the subsidiary operating 
departments, are they not? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Excepting the general works expense. 

President. —1 think roughly what it comes to is this. If you add the 
figures in the exhibits to the cost of the raw materials chiefly, you get practi¬ 
cally the works cost. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. — T totalled up thc,se exhibits and roughly they come to aboiit 
Iks. 1,52,00,000. The impression that these exhibits leavo on my mind is 
that the examination of the works costs really depends upon the accuracy (if 
these exhibits very largely and of the allocation system. If those exhibits 
are not correct and the allocations are not correct then the examination 
of the works costs sheets is not likely to lead to correct results. That is 
the position. Up to now we have been going into the works costs on tho 
assumption that these exhibits and the allocations are correct. I don’t 
dispute that these exhibits are correct but their being accurate does not 
carry us .any further because of the allotaitions. Wo. have got no moans of 
chocking tho allocations. You take a certain percentage. That percentage 
is not based on any calculation except a man’s idea of bow much ought to be 
consumed and how much is consumed. Take for inst.anco the three main 
things in the cxhibit.s—fuel, power, electricity. How much power you gene¬ 
rate is not measured. 

Mr. Alexander. —Consumption of electricity is measured. 

President. —Take steam, gas and electricity. So far as the first two arc 
coiK^erncd they are not measured. 

Mr. Alexander. —Gas does not come in the exhibits. 

President. —Gas producers come in, 

Mr. Alexander. —This is measured on the coal consumption basis. 

President. —On the gas coii.sninptlon basis it is not measured. You don’t 
know whether you arc getting the full quantity of gas from your coal because 
you don’t know how much gas you are getting. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know how much coal wo are consuming. 

President. —You may be using 100 tons of coal but how much gas you are 
getting you don’t know. 1 can’t say that you are wrong necessarily, but there 
is no means of ascertaining that you arc right. 

Mr. Alexander. —Nobody measures the gas from gas producer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Gas is tho ea.siest thing to measure. If they don’t measure 
it they are following a system which is not really satisfactory, 

Mr. Alexander. —They don’t measure the gas, they weigh the gas coal. 

President. —There are two things to bo considered in this. Fii'st, you 
ought to know whether you are ptting enough outturn from your coal, 
whether it is .steam or whether it is gas. Secondly, when you aro charging 
a department, the departments ought to know how much of that is consumed 
by each one of them. If you take gas, it is not more difficult to measure than 
electricity. Of course you will require more meters, that is all. But it can 
be done. 

Mr. Alexander. —There are difficulties in the way of measuring pro¬ 
ducer gas. It is entirely different from measuring electricity or coke oven 
ga.s. 

President.—My point is that you don’t know whether you are getting the 
full benefit of the materials you arc u.sing. 

Mr. Alexander. —Granted. 
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Fresident. —Secondly, you don’t know whether yon are overburdening 
some department and whether you are not charging sufficiently anothei' 
department. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we can distinguish some of the cases. In one 
case the gas is produced from the gas producer attached to the department 
itself, and the coke oven gas and the blast furnace gas arc charged to several 
departments. What you really want to get at is the cost and I want to point 
out that in the case of the producer department gas wo take it at the cost 
of the gas coal. With regard to the other que.stion it is a question of efficiency, 
not of costs. 

President. —I am trying to compare the efficiency of the two producers. 
I cannot do it. 

Mr. Alexander. —In that particular case we can do it. Wo can compare 
the producers in the duplex with the producers in tho old plant and we know 
that those on the duplex arc more efficient because they consume far less coal. 

President. —Supposing you did not have these new producers you would 
not have known what was happening. The same thing must happen in the 
old producers. 

Mr. Alexander. —We knew that the coal consumption w'as far higher than 
it should be. 

President. —1 was trying to point out that if T were you, I would certain¬ 
ly have a better .system of che(:king my output. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are going to install measuring devices everywhere. 

President. —I am just trying to point out that it is weariness of the 
flesh to go into works costs, when you havn’t got the basis. The existing 
system may bo right or wrong. In the end the works costs would come to 
the same thing except this that you have got no means of comparing the 
various sections as between the different plants. That is the point. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know except in the case of coke oven gas. 

President. —You know that a man has got fever, but you don’t know 
how many degrees he has until you use a thermometer. 

Mr. Alexander. —W'o know except in tho case of coke oven gas. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you actually measured this gas, you would not get a more 
accurate result than you would get from a thcoretitail estimation of the 
amount of coal burnt in a clo.sed retort. If you put a meter on, it m.ay not 
measure correctly. It is really a technical question. T submit that Mr. 
Alexander is correct. If you beat a certain number of tons of coal in a 
closed retort, you must get a certain quantity of gas. You know what the 
aniilysis of the coal is. You know the analysis of tho gas. IBy the metei 
you won’t be able to measure the gas any more accurately. It is certain. 

President.— AVhen it comes to distribution. 

Mr. Peterson. —There you are perfectly right. Wo are installing now 
measuring devices in each department. It is a quesion of money. 

President. —I am just making this general remark that it is a general 
defect in the system of accounting. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You make a statement that there is no system of measur¬ 
ing gas in producers. 

Mr. Peterson. —No one measures producer gas. Wo know the quantity 
of coal put in, we know the analysis of the coal and wo know what we must 
get. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Tt is only where tho steam or gas is distributed over a num¬ 
ber of things that tho question of measurement would bo important. 

Mr Alexander.— don’t do it. A certain number of producers serve 
certain departments and they are charged to those departments In no case 
do producers of the one department furnish gas to another department. 

President. —Except in tho open hearth. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Except that they are entirely separate. 

President. —Yon hove got the same producer for the bar mill and the 
rail mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —^The bar mill is separate. The rail mill is coupled with the 
blooming mill soaking pits. 

President. —Tt is not so shown here. 

Mr. Alexander. —The bar mill is separate. The open hearth has its own 
producers, the mill has its own producers and coal is weighed into them. 

President. —I have no more gener.al observations to make as regards these. 
What I told you just now was it was time for your own satisfaction you had 
these measuring devices. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is one of the things that T have been complaining 
about for the last seven years that we have not got measuring devices. We 
•re getting them gradually. 

President. —Wo may have to complain of it a little too. It is very little 
good our going into the works costs without these details. 

Mr. Alexander. —It would not amount to very much in the ultimate cost. 
One department woiild not bo penalised and the other department given credit 
for much too much. 

President. —1 have not had time to examine all the exhibits. I just want 
to ask one or two questions about a few of these. Take your exhibit A, i.e., 
steam. 

Exhibit .i. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you a measuring device for steam? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —In this department you have got three different plants, one 
is general steam and then you have got the duplex plant boilers where you 
are using oil. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tar and oil. 

President. —And you also have got a new blooming mill boiler. If you 
want to compare the efficiency of thase three different sots of boilers, you have 
got no means just at prasent excepting the (piantity of coal. 

Mr. Alexander. —No other means. 

President.- -Then as regards the other deiiartments there again the tpies- 
tion of allocation comes in. Therefore you Imvc the s.ame difficulty that you 
cannot compare the efficiency of one side of the plant with that of another 
for this very reason. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —I took first the general steam and then I took thi.s new bloom¬ 
ing mill boiler and compared them. I came roughly to this result. If you 
take the total quantity of coal used in each case, the results are the same. 
That should not be, because this is a new plant and the other i.s an old one. 

Mr. Alexander. —The results arc the same on what basis steam generated 
or what. 

President. —Costs, 

Mr. Peterson. —Per what? 

President. —Per ton of coal burnt. It works out to the same thing, whereas 
it should be differoiit. Secondly, yon don’t know how much steam you are 
getting out of the old plant and how much you are getting out of this new 
plant. How are we to compare? 

Mr. Alexander. —We make tests. 

President. I think that this really ought to be, rectified as soon as pos. 
sible. It is essential that you should know yourself how your plant is doing. 
Mr. Ale-xandcr. —Yes. 
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President. —I am sure you would agree with me that at present you have- 
got to work in the dark as to the actual efficiency of the plant. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the last resort it depends on somebody’s iastinct. 

Mr. Alexander. —I don’t know how you compared. 

President. —The comparison wds simply this. The cost above coal works 
out more or less in the same proportion in the two plants. That is not as it 
should be. 

Mr. Alexander.- -You have taken the (.-ost above, but you have not taken 
into account the product. 

President. —What is your product? 

Mr. Alexander. —Steam. 

President. —We have not got it. That is what I say. I will explain to 
you what I tried to do. Of course the real te.st would be the quantity of .steam 
generated. We have not got that. 

Mr. Alexander. -No. 

Pr e.siden^. —What other te.stK have we? 

Mr. .ilexander. —Are you speaking of the Mast furnace? 

Pre.tidenf. —T take it that the gas from blast furnaces doesn’t cost very 
much after that stage. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —So I took Its. 24,00,000 against Rs. 8,60,000 which is the 
total cost above coal. The proportion of Rsi 24 lakh.s to Its. 8 lakhs is more 
nr le.ss the same as the proportion of Its. 55.000 to the other, viz., roughlv 
Rs. 20,000. 

Mr. Alexander. -But .you have not taken into account the Mast furnace 
gas in the former case. 

President. —T am just trying to point out that the only thing that you 
ran compare is the cost above coal, and it is incomplete for comparison. As, 
for the rest we can’t make any comparison, because we don’t know how 
much you have generated. It is a very big item. It comes to about Rs. 42 
lakhs. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The real test of efficiency of any boiler plant is the amount 
of w.ater evaporated with so much fuel. 

President. —You don’t do that. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. Excepting on tests. 

President. —It is not unlikely that for that reason you are using much 
more (;oal in those old boilers. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know that. 

President, —Having known that, it is time that you had it rectified. 

Mr. .Alexander.- A have put dowui Its. 10 lakhs for fuel economy. 

Pre.sident. —I take it that most of these boilers are old boilers. 

Mr. Alexander. —It depends on what you call old ones. We had originully 
16 boilers in the old plant. 

President. —What were these boilers? 

Mr. Alexander. —They w-ero Balxsmk and Wilcox boilers. 

President. —Are they all of the s.ame type? 

Mr. Alexander. —Y’es. In 1916-17 ive added 4 more of the same typo; 
1919-20 we added 5 more, tliat is 2.5 boilers of practically the same type as th« 
original boilers. 

President. —There is a good deal of difference between the old ones and 
the recent ones. 1 have seen the old ones and the very recent ones. In 
one case they brought down the consumption of coal in the proportion o* 
4 to 3 in the boilers. You don’t know because you don’t know what steam 
you are producing. 
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Mr. /Alexander. —We know tho amount of water evaporated. That is the 
basis. 

Mr. Fe.terson. —We do make these tests on these boilers. We have these 
figures, but they are not on the cost sheets. About a year ago we made a 
special investigation. 

President. —After all you don’t know tho <iuantity of steam generated. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Wo have it. Wo have not got them in cost sheets. It is 
tested daily. 

President. —If you have the total quantity, of steam generated, then it 
would bo very ea.sy for you to allocate. The allocation is coniectural now? 

Mr. Alexander. —Tho allocation will always be conjectural. 

President. —It again comes to the same question. We arc arguing in a 
circle. 

Mr. Alexander. —It costs .so much to run a boiler plant— 

President. —Let me tell yon that a boilei- 16 years old is con.sidered very 
old nowadays and 16 of them are a[tparontly 16 years old. 

Mr. Alexander. —They are quite efficient. 

President. —I have no doubt. 

Ml-. .Alexander. —You made the statement that if we had the amount of 
water e\ apoi-atod, it would be tnueh easier to allocate. 

President. —I didn’t say it would be easier to allocate if you knew the 
amount of water evaporated, luit 1 said that if you could measure the steam 
generated, it would he easier to allocate. 

Mr. Alexander. —If you measure tho steam generated, the allocation would 
not be any the easier, uiiles.s you measure the steam in each and every 
department. 

President. —1 have soon it done. i 

Mr. Alexander. —So have I. 

President. —It can bo done. 

Mr, .Alexander.- -H in going to take a long while to do it—but we expect 
to do it. 

President. —^That is not the point. You have been 16 years over the 
plant. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Mr. Alexander has not been in the plant for 16 years. 

President. —I am quite sure Mr. Alexander is doing his best. J am just 
trying to point this out to you. It is not the fault of the General Manager, 
1 know. T don’t blamo him for that. 

Mr. Alexander. —I may tell you in this connection that about a fortnight 
ago I ordered the fir.st steam flow meters over to be installed in the plant. 

President. —My eontontion is that steam is a very largo item and it is 
worth while economising that. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tho first thing is to generate tho steam efficiently and 
tho second thing i.s to use it economically. 

Presi dent. —Ahsol u tely. 

Mr. Alexander. —These are the two big points. We know what our various 
steam units should use. 

President. —How do you know? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo know theoretically. 

President. —I don’t believe in theories on points like these. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a que.stion of engineering and calculation. We know 
what every steam consuming unit In our plant should use. 

President. —I am not an expert, but I should find it very difficult to believe 
that a theoietical test had been established in a particular instan^'C, becau.se 
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there are so many factors in the acntal working of it, which might have been 
lost sight of in theory. 

Mr. Alexander. —Take our generators. They are guaranteed for certain 
steam consum|)tion, so many lbs. of steam per K. W. generated. We know 
how much steam wo generate in the boilers, because we know how much water 
wo have evaporated. If wo cvai)Orate more water than is necessary to run 
those units, we know that wo have made and used too much steam. The first 
thing to do is to generate the steam, that we are using, economically, to got 
the boilers to a higher state of efficiency and then simultaneously with that wo 
must find out where the steam leakages are and correct them. That is exactly 
what wo are doing. 

Fresiilent. —My suggestion to you is this. Even if you can’t have meters 
for the whole plant, it is worth while to have it on one of your most recent 
boilers and on one of the old ones. 

Mr. Alexander. —We don’t need them on the boilers. 

President. —Have them wherever it is necessary. 

Mr. Alexander. —We need them on the machines. 

President. —That is as regards the con.sumption of steam, but as regards 
the efficiency of the boiler Itself, T think if you have these meters on one unit 
of each class, then you know whether the time for serapiiing had come or not. 

Mr. Alexander. —You are under a wrong impression. You need meters to 
measure the consumption and not the generation. 

President. —How do you know how much is generated? 

Mr. Alexander. —Because we know the lbs. of water that we have eva¬ 
porated. It is measured before going into the boiler. 

President. —That being so, you don’t know apparently whether you are 
not using too much steam. 

Mr. .41c'xa«der.-c-That is right. That is where we want the steam meters, 
not on the boilers, hut on the consumer.s. 

Pre.sidcnt. —Have it that way. It comes to the same thing. There are 
two points : — 

(1) whether you arc getting good results from tho boilers themselves, and 

(2) whether having got them, you are using steam economically, 

Mr. Alexander. —First of all we measure the water. Wo know that a lb. 
of coal should turn so much water into steam. If it doesn’t do that, the boiler 
is inefficient. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What you aro saying holds good botli with regard to gas 
and with regard to steam, that is to say, as regards the actual production you 
don’t need any device for moasuroment, because you know the materials that 
you u.se in the production and that gives yon the output. The only question 
therefore is the way in which steam is distributed among the various units 
and the other thing is you must be careful about the leakages. Is that your 
position ? 

Mr, Alexander. —That is right. 

Mr. Mathias. —With regard to the measuring device how do you determine 
how tituch steam is Jised in one particular plant? 

Mr. Alexaruler. —Are you speaking from the boiler end or frojn the con¬ 
suming end? You see there is a dilferenco there. We know how much steam 
we are using on tho whole, hccanse we measure the water that is evaporated, 

Mr. Mathias. Sot having tlic ipeter, how do you ascertain the cost of 
steam ? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is allocated by tho Engineering Department. 

Mr. Mathia.s.—Let us take one particular ca.se; for in,stance, in the old 
rail mill, your steam charges are lls. .%21,000 .which work out to 7-11 per ton 
whereas in the now rail mill your steam cliarges aro Rs. 15,141 whicli work oin 
to -16 per top. Am I correct? 



Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mafhiu.'i .—How do j’ou eomo to figures so wide aparlP 

Afr. Alexander. —The old rail mill is driv'eii by a steam engine whereas the 
new rail mill is driven by electricity. 

Ttr, Alafthai. —Can you exjdnin this to me? Take the old blooming mill. 

I find that the .steam cost comes to Ks. 3,64,000 odd. Take the old rail mill. 

I find that the steam is Rs. 3,21,000 odd. Roth of them are run mainly by 
steam. The output of the old blooming mill was 87,000 and the output of the 
old l ail mill wa.s '1.5,000. How do you account for the fact that the consump¬ 
tion of steam is the same in both cases? 

Mr. .Alexander. —The products are entirely different. The blooming mill 
onh' rolls blooms whereas the rail mill produ(!es a finished article much smaller 
in .size. 

Mr. I’rliason. —One produces a much higher priced article than the other. 

Fresidnd .—I cannot go into the question of allocation of steam to the 
various departments be(;ause these figures are not aia urate. But I think that 
they are accurate so far as the.sc three items are concerned, viz., old blooming 
mill—9-1 per cent., old rail mill—8-1 per cent, and old bar mill—5 per cent. 
That makes a total of 221. You have got electric light and power which 
takes away -15 per cent. If you add also 25 per cent, for hla.st furnaces, the 
total comes to 92 and the rest I take it goes to the other departments, 

Afr. .Mrxorde.r. —That is right. 

J)r. Matihai. —You have some kind of working formula for these allocations, 
haveivt you? 

Mr. Alexander, —Yes. Take this as a typical ea.se. Take the question of 
steam here. We know wluit tlie constimption is per unit of time and we know 
how many hours a day the mill operates and the total consumption is then 
c.aleulated. 

71)'. Matthai. —Your coateiition is that we cannot pronounce any opinion 
on the rightness or wrongrie.ss of your figures apart from the formula. Take, 
for example, .steam. Steam in one account is .so much and steam in another 
account is so much. I want to know whether this expenditiire has been rightly 
incurred in both cases. Your contention would be that T cannot make up 
my mind unless I am in a position to judge the accuracy of the formula on 
which it is done. 

Mr. .Alexander.- -We could not [»rove that this formula is right. 

Hr. Matthai. —ThLs formula you have worked out on the strength of your 
own experience in your works. 

Air. .Alexander. —This is how we do. We were operating working three 
shifts a day on the old mill and there was a certain allocation on that basis. 
Now wc oijorate the mill for two-thirds of that time. AYe have to reallocate 
w'henevcr there is a change in the number of o[)erating bonrs. 

Fre.f'idcnt. —But steam has got a way of escaping which you cannot always- 
detect. 

Mr. Felerson. —That is one of our troubles. 

Dr. Alatthai. —Yon can smell gas when it is c.seapiiig but you cannot smell 
steam when it escapes. 

President. —You may know bow much you arc using. You do not know¬ 
how much you are wasting. 

Air. Alexander. —We know- how- much w-e should u.se. If wo make more 
steam—w-hich w-e can measure—-w-e know- that w-e are using too much. 

President. —I find it rather difficult to follow. 

Air. Alexander. —I am not contending that our steam plant is efficient in 
any shape or form. It w-ill take a long time to make it efficient. 

President. —May I take it that your allocation i.s comparable to the system 
that is adopted in other countries? 
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Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—With I'eRard to steam? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—You have 25 boilers in tlic old plant. 

Afr. Alexander. —Yes, and we have built 20 new ones. 

President. —Are you working 46 boilers now? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, in the old plant. 

President. —How many boilers does the new blooming mill cout.ain? 

Mr. Alexander. —Only one. 

President.— A{ one boiler u.scs more coal than another, would j'ou be attic to 
find it out? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, we do. 

President. —How ? 

Mr. Alexander .—Take the boiler in the new blooming mill. 

President .—There you have got only one boiler. Where you have a battery 
of 45 boilers, if one boiler tt.ses 5 times more coal, would you be able to find it 
•out? 

Mr. Alexander.- -It would not be using 5 times more without our knowing 
it. It would not u.se 25 per cent, more without'our knowing it. 

President .—Suitposiug it gradually increases—this year 100 tons, next year 
105 and the year after lit) tons- it can go up to 125. Until it has reached the 
maximum amount of wastage, you would not be able to detect it. 

.Mr. .ikxande.r .—If we have 20 boilers wc know that those 20 boilers should 
produce so much steam and wc periodically m.ake tests of individual boilers 
to see what Liio efficiency is. You could not test the efficiency in any oilier 
way unless you had a meter on each and every boiler. 

President .—1 may bo quite wrong, but my recollection is that the new 
boiler of the same type is probably 15 to 20 per cent, better. 

Mr. Alexander .—There is practically no change in our new Babcock .and 
Wilcox boilcits. 

President.—There, are in the now type certain arrangemeuts wliieh will 
reduce the ([uantity of coal used. 

Mr. .Alexander .—No. 

President.— la the paper industry wc certainly came across a case where 
they brought down the coal consumption from four to five tons to about .'ll 
tons. 

Mr. .Alexander .—About two years ago we put down 8 new boilers and we 
now get 00 iier cent, more elficieiiey than we did a year ago. Wc are conti¬ 
nually making changes and checking to got the coal consumption down. 

President.—That is what I moan. They are more economical. What it 
comes to is this that you should scrap tho.se old mills. Then, there will be a 
considerable reduction in your steam costs. 

Mr. Alexander .—If we shut down the old mills, we have to roll the steel 
elsewhere which takes electricity which in turn takes steam, so that all the 
steam will not be saved. 

Pre.sid,ent.--'How much would be saved? 

Mr. .4U’xand«r.--Possibly 50 per cent. 

Pre.ddeni. —In calculating the cost above coal in Exhibit .A where you 
have three different jdants, I take it that you make the allocation of the cost 
above coal in the same proportions, don’t you? 

Mr. .Alexander .—Yes, in the same proportions whether it is coal, gas, or 
•water. 

President. —At is a recuiTin« evil. 
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Exhibit B. 

A quarter of the water is used in blast furnaces, is it notP 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—What is it for? 

Mr. Alexander .—For water coolinp;. The tuyeres, coolers, cooling plates, 
etc., round the furnaces have to be kept cool continuously. 

President .—Does the water circulate or what? 

Mr. Alexander ,—If they are not kept full of water, they bxirn out. 

President .—1 simply want to know generally in what form water is used 
in the blast furnaces. 

Mr. Alexander .—It is u.sed for water cooling. The same thing applies 
in the case of the open hearth. In the case of Wilputtc and Koppers ovens, it 
i.s used ill quenching the coke and keeping the tar extractors cool. Generally 
speaking about 80 per cent, of water used in these departments is for cooling 
purposes. The balantje of the water u.sed is mainly in the condensers of the 
blowers and generators. 


Exhibit G. 

President.—An regards electric light and power, you don’t show in this 
statement any credit for the current that you sell. Where is this shown? 

Mr. Alexander .—It is .sufiposcd to be shown in the allocation. They give 
credit for the electric light and power we sell to the subsidiaries and tho 
outside consumers and tho balance is alloi^atcd to the works. 

President .—Do you mean to say that this total of Rs, 22,93,578 is after 
taking credit? 

Mr. Alexander .—It might be after taking credit but they have not shown 
it. In making these yearly statements they take the power sold into account 
before di.stributing. 

President.- At can hardly be so. It gives all the items of expenditure. 
Your largest item is steam. 

Mr. Alexander .—T don’t know wlietlior tho sum total of the distribution 
adds up to this Us. 22,93,578. We should deduct the outside sales. 

President .—The full charge for steam is .shown here. Credit has not been 
taken apparently. 

Mr. Alexander .—It is a question of looking up and seeing whether what 
they allocate to all the departments will add up to Rs. 22,9.3,578. 

President .—Let us go through this ag.nin. This 6-3 against convertors in 
your allocation of electric light and power is apparently w'rong. Surely the 
converters would not consume so much electricity? 

Mr. Alexander.- -ConveiTtcT blowers are driven by electricity the same as 
the blast furnace bhnvers arc driven by steam. There are two 28,000 c. ft. 
blowers motors and they are big consumers of electricity. 

President .—Then it must be 6 per cent. That accounts for it. 


Exhibit D. 

Now wo come to Exhibit I). You have gof altogether, I think, five 
producers, 

Cpoii hearth, blooming mill and rail mill ... 1 


Old bar mill.. . . 1 

Duplex plant ......... 1 

New blooming mill.. . . 1 

New merchant mill ... .... I 
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Mr. Alexander. —There is none at the merchant mill at present. That is 
coke OTon gas entirely. 

President, —That jnakes 4. Is it economical to have separate producers 
for each department P 

Mr. Alexander. —There is a limit how far you can convey producer gas. 
Suppose there are mills two miles apart, you cannot use the same producer 
for both. 

President. —^Tako the now plant. Would it he necc,ssary for you to have 
separate producers? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. The disitanec between the departments is too great. 

Wo would have to have enormous size pipes and would havo to work the 
producers at a very high pressure, in order to force the gas to that distance. 

It is impractical. 

President. —Where the distance is of some consequence it conduces to 
economy, to havo separate gas producers, is that so? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. If you had a central gas producer plant and had 
to distribute the gas over a large area where the mills are far apart it becomes 
impractical. 

President. —I was trying to compare this old and the new plant in terms 
of coal first. In the old plant you have one producer for the open hearth, 
blooming mill and the rail mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —That has to be compiircd with the duplex. 

Mr. Alexander. —And the new blooming mill. 

President. —As regards the rail mill, you use coke oven gas in the new 
plant ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —Then we have got to take the gas that you get from the pro¬ 
ducer in the duplex itself and the gas you get for the blooming mill ? 

Mr. Alexander. —You want to compare the gas producers only not mixed 
up with coko oven gas ? 

President. —The quantity of fuel th.at you use in these three mills. You 
have got in the old plant the oijcn hearth, the blooming mill and the rail 
mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is no producer gas in the rail mill. 

President. —You are using coke oven gas there? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —I am taking that. In the open hearth you use 1,112 lbs. of 
coal and in the old blooming mill 428 lbs. 

Mr. Alexander.- —Yes. 

President. —And in the old rail mill 436 Ib.s. Thirl makes a total of 1,975 
lbs. against 495 lbs. in the duplex plus some miscellaneous fuel which comes 
to '18. 1 am converting it into lbs. of coal which gives me 36 lbs. In the 
blooming mill you use 2,282 tons of coal. It is given in tho cost sheets of the 
new blooming mill -09 in the producer gas column and -36 coko oven gas. 

Mr. Alexander. —2,282 tons of coal for tho producer gas. -09—that is the 
cost of producer gas per ton of steel. 

President. —The gas producer i.s shown in the merchant mill (Exhibit D). 
It should bo in the new blooming mill. 

Mr. Alexander. —2,863 tons of coal. That works out to 20 lbs. 

President. —If you convert -09 into pounds of coal it comes to about 20 
lbs. Now take the producer in the new blooming mills. 

Mr. Alexander. —Leave thi.s particular producer out of account as it was 
not operating all the 12 months. 

President. —^You have allocated it for tho whole year. 
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Mr. Alexander .—It was not operating for the whole year. 

/'/■(’.sirfenf—In the old plant you have got these three together. That i.s 
■why I want to show It here. 

ifi'. Alexander. —Th.at won’t give you a tair coini)arison because you are 
<eomparing things under entirely different conditlon.s. I don’t see what point 
there is in taking the consumption of ctoal per ton in this way. 

rre.xidcnt. —T want to see the saving you are making on coal. 

Mr. Pet<‘r.'!on.---Yo-a want to coinparo the new producers with the old type 
-of producers? 

Vresidenl .—Yes, in terms of coal. 

Mr. .Mfxander. —How many pounds of coal it takes troni pig iron right 
.down to steel, that it is what you want? 

I'rr.'ihlcnt. —Ye.s. 

^^r. .■ilexairdP.r .—You cannot fairly compa?e that on account of the du))lcx. 
The duplex consumes 495 Ihs. of coal per ton oi ingots whereas in the open 
hearth it is 1,112. We are operating the duplex on an entirely new process. 

Ih'C.sidcn./.—There is no converter there, that T understand. 1 am simply 
s'omparing them as the |)osition stands. 

M). .Ah'xandcr. —What you want is to compare the old i)lanL with the new 
phinb from the coal retpiired to make a ton of ingots up to a ton of rail. If 
j'ou take rails then there is difficulty of proper allocation of the coke oven gas. 

l‘riisident.—J am taking the position os it stands. T cannot do moie than 
thiit on your own figures. 

Mr. Alrxandi'.r.- -It will show many time in favour of the new side. 

Pre.udeni. —'09 and dd w’orks out to 20 lbs. and W lbs., respectively. I ivin 
taking the figures from your cost sheets. The Wilj;utte coke oven gas is taken 
at '23 which come.s to 30 Ib.s. 

Mr. Alexander .—You arc putting it in the same ratio. 

rresidnni .—Yes. 

Mr. Ale.xaiuler .—lie. -09 you have taken to be e(]ual to 80 lbs. 

President. —No. He, 09 is equal to 20 lbs. Re. ’.'K) is equal to BO lbs. You 
must talce four times as mucli. 1 have taken Re. •23 for the Wilputto coke 
ovens which works ont to 30 lbs. 

Mr. Alexander .—Not in the same ratio. 

Presideiil.—l have taken 20 lbs., 30 lbs. and 60 lbs. Now it would be 20 
Ib.s. , 30 lbs. and 40 lbs. 

Mr. .Alexander .—How did you got your -10 lbs. ? 

President .—I wmrkcd it out in the same ratio. 

Mr. Alexander .—But you are rolling a difl'ereui prodmd. It is the same 
thing which I explained to Dr. Mattluii about steam consumption on the old 
blooming mill as against the old rail mill. It depends on the product that 
you roll. 

President. —That Is true. In the rail mill you are still loiling about a 
good percentage of rails. 

Mr. Alexander .—It takes mueli less gas. 

President .—I have already told you earlier that it cannot he very accurate, 
but it would be reasonably ac’curatc. 

Mr. Alexander, —ino, it would not be reasonably accurate, iie.ca\ise we are 
dealing with two different products. Look at the difference in tonnage. .30.000 
tons against 10,000 tons. 

President.—-That may be an explanation, but that docs not alter the 
situation. It is an explanation no doubt as to wliy the figure is high, but it 
does not make the figure any the lower. 

Mr. Alexander. —You cannot compare on that basis. 
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Mr. Fcler.ion. —Would it not be easier to take the amount of money 
s|)ent? 

Vre.sident. —I want it in terms of coal. It is not true in the sense that 
the open hearth must use more coal. 

Mr. .ilexander. —Yes. 

Fresident. —But it u.ses 500 to 000 lbs. more. 

Mr. Alexander. —Kven if you put the open hearth on the same basis as 
the duplex plant, that will certainly leave 1,375 lbs. as compared with 600 lbs. 
which still is not true. 

Pre.ddent.- In what way? 

Mr. Alexander. —Becau.se it is too low on the new side on account of the- 
way in which you calciiluted. 

President. —T have calculated on the basis of the figures you hove given, 
r have not invented them. This Re. ‘23 as regards the rail mill is not correct. 
Thi.s will bo the Wilputte coke ovens gas. The rest are actual figures. 

Mr. Alexander.- -You arc comparing the coal consumption on a tonnage- 
ba,sis on two different mills. 

President-You have put it on the tonnage basis. As regards Re. •23' 
if you take the fuel cost of your coke, it would not come to more than that. 

So far as gas is concerned, they arc actual figures. If Re. 09 is correct, 
then Re. -36 is a mere matter of calculation, ,4s regards the Wilputte coke 
ovens, it is only As. 4 worth of coal. 

Mr. Alexander. —You are assuming that for Re. -SO you could roll the same 
amount of steel on the new blooming mill as for Re. -23 on the now rail mill. 

Pre.iidenl. —1 am not assuming anything. That is what the mill actually 
does. If your mill doesn’t do that, say that and I will drop it. 

Mr. Alexander. —.4ccording to thwe figures, yes. 

President. —What other figures have 1 ? 

Mr. Alexander. —You are transj'osing the figures from one mill to another 
which T contend is not correct. 

President. am not looking for any e.xplanation just now. 

Mr. P elr.rson. —I think the figures arc correct, hut Mr. Alexander thinks 
that this method of comparison will not he useful. 

President. —It may not he useful, but certainly it is borne out by the 
figures. 1 don’t say that there is no explanation for it. 1 am prepared to 
accept any explanation that Mr. Alexander may like to give. Obviously the 
two processes are combined in the open hearth which uses 500 or GOO lbs. of 
coal more .and then the rest goes into the old blooming mill and tlfe old rail 
mill. As .you have made the necessary alterations in the open hearth you 
wouUl save much. 

Mr. Peterson. —The cost of heating would go down. 

.Mr. Alexander. —I agree with you as regards the cost per ton. 

Presidelit. -Tihorc is something the matter with the allocation. 

Mr. Peter.son. —That amounts to an admission that Re. -23 is hot correct. 
President. —I have not put the figure, have J ? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —Then ,vou have got this bar mill gas producer which is quite 
•separate in the old plant. That consumes 516 lbs. of coal per ton, but as 
regards the new merchant mill, what ai-e you using? 

Mr. Alexander. —Coke oven gas part of the .vear and part of tho year 
producer gas. 

President.- -^o comparison can be made just j’et. Where do you get tho 
prodmer gas? 

Mr. .Alexander. —From a producer which we subsequently moved from the- 
merchant mill to the new blooming mill. 
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Fresident. —You had one for the new merchant mill. 

Mr. .Alexander, —^Yes. 

President. —Supposing we compare for the time being this old producer 
in the open hearth with that in the duplex plant, it seems that the producer 
in the open he,>irth is a little bit wasteful. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —In the open hearth producer the total cost is Rs. 13-.'12. The 
cost of coal is Rs. 10-14. The co.st .ubovo coal i.s Rs. 3‘18. In the case of the 
duplex plant producer the total cost is Rs. 11-90. The cost of coal is Rs. 10-14, 
the cost above coal lieing Rs. 1-76. So there is a difference of Rs. 1-42 in the 
cost above coal. Why is there .so much difference in the cost above coal? 

Mr. Alexander. —Because it is a more modern producer, and it is operated 
with fewer people. 

Pre.-iident :—This is the gas producer 1 take it that you intend to change 
as soon as you can. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —In the case of the now blooming mill gas producer, tho cost 
above coal comes to Rs. 4-35. 

Mr. Alexander. —Because there is only one gas producer. We have the 
same screw for one as for thre.e. 

President. —Will you have always one producer there? 

Mr. .Alexander. —We are going to install tliree more. The.y arc on the way. 
Wc are going to take the coke oven gas off from the new blooming mill. 

President. —This now blooming mill producer is even more expensive than 
the old bar mill producer where the cost above is R.s. 3-25. 

Mr. Alexander. —Because of three producers against one. 

President. —In the old bar mill, there are three producers. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —There would bo a substantial economy wlien the various changes 
which you propose are made. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tfiat i.s the reason why wc are advocating them. 

Mr. Peterson. —There will be great economy in the consumption of coal in 
the open hearth. 

President. —When do you expect to carry out these changes? 

Mr. Peterson. —By 1928-29 wo will liave the open hearth equipped with 
new producers. 

rresident.—That may bring dow-n tlie cost by a couple of rupees or 
more. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have e.stimated that these producers should save their 
cost in two years. 

President. —-The saving will be Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per ton. 

Mr. .Alexander. —I don’t have my figures here. It co.sts about Rs. 6 lakhs 
and these producers w-ould give us a saving of Rs. 6 lakhs in two years or 
700 operating days. In two years wo make 440,000 tons. This will give 
us a saving of Re. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-8-0 per ton. 

President.—As regards allocation of gas producers, in the open hearth it 
has gone up from 78 per cent, in 1921-22 to 81 per cent, in 1925-26 t)ecausc 
it is producing more. 

Mr. Ale/.r.ande.T. —Yes, and tho old blooming mill and old rail mill have 
curtailed production and therefore the open hearth bus got a bigger pro¬ 
portion. We are using less gas on tlie old blooming mill and old rail mill 
because these mills are working part time and therefore they are charged 
with a lower percentage of the total gas generated. 

Presidejit.—That is quite true. The old blooming mill has gone down 
from 14 per cent, in 1921-22 to 12-5 per cent, in 1925-26 whereas tho pro- 
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ductioii has come down to about a half. Should it not be loss than that on 
that principle? 

Mr. Alexander. —We have got to keep the furnaces hot 24 hours to roll 
8 or 16 hours. 

President. —You are having it both ways. In the one case, if the output 
has increased, you increase the allocation proportionately. In the other 
case, if the output has gone down, you only decrease the allocation very 
slightly. 

Mr. Alexander. —The amount of gas used when the mill is not working 
is only 50 per cent, of what it is when it is working. We work the mill 
for 8 hours using the maximum amount of gas, and for the other 16 hours 
we keep the furnaces warm using 50 per cent, of gas. 

President. —Does the same thing apply to the old rail mill ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. We cannot allow the furnaces to go out and heat 
them up just before starting to roll. 

President. —There must be some wa.stage of gas somewhere. 

Mr. .Alexander. —There is. That is why it is uneconomical to work part 
time. 

President. —It is not because more gas is required but because you have 
got 100 i)er cent, gas and you have got to use it somehow or other whether you 
can use it economically or not. 

Mr. Alexander. —The same thing applies to the plate mill. If we work 
one or two shifts, wo have to keep the furnaces warm for the rest of the 
time, but if we work three shifts, gas consumption per ton will go down. 

President. —How much do you think is absolutely wasted because you have 
to keep the furn.scea warm? 

Mr. Alexander.--It is all used and nothing wa.sted. 

President. —All the gas is not actually used, is it? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes, it is used in keeping the furnaces warm. 

President, —It is not used in making steel. It is not used up. What is 
the wastage in that? 

Mr. Alexander. —If we could shut the gas off when we shut down the 
mill, and turn the gas on when we .start the mill, then, we would not use 
more than 60 per cent, of the gas that wo are now using. 

President.' —That is for the whole plant including the open hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. —Only in the case of mills working part time, but that is 
physically impossible. 

President, —Hero again we are coming back to the same question. You 
do not know from the point of view of output whether your producers are 
efficient. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know how much coal is gasified. 

President.- -You do not know how much gas you are getting. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know how much coal we are gasifying and we know 
how much gas wo get. It is the same thing as in the cra.se of steam. Wo 
know how much steam is generated when we measure the water. In the case 
of gas producers, wo know how much («al we put in and how much gas we 
generate. 

President. —You may bo able to understand it. T confess I don’t, because 
there is nothing really to go upon. I cannot go into the other exhibits now. 
What is exactly meant by “ yard switching ”? 

Mr. Alexander.- -Inter-dcpartmcntal transportation. It is allocated on 
the basis of the number of shunts made for eacdi dcpartjnont. 

President.—Why do you call it “ yard switching ”? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is moving of railway wagons from one department to 
another. 
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Mr. Mathia.i. —Has it anything to (to with tlie transportation of material 
from one department to another? 

Mr. Alexander. —It has. One-third of the tran.sportatioii is on account of 
the blast furnaces. 

Pre.ddenf. —Why does it require so much? 

Mr. Alexander. —To handle raw materials, to inbve pig iron and to remove 
the slag. 

Mr. Feter.ion. —It is the transportation of hot metal. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is the allocation ba.sed on the number of shunts made? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Do. you count the number of shunts made for each and every 
department ? 

Mr. Alexander. —We do. 

Vresident. —There is no allocation here. It is only atduals. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. Several are actuals: — 

Yard switching. 

Stable and auto expenses. 

Laboratory expenses. 

Shop expenses. 

These are the ones you are not dealing with. 

Mr. Mathias. —On what basis do you allocate stable and auto expenses? 

Mr. Alexander. —Charged according to service rendered. 

Exhibit (1. 

Preside.nt.—Afi regard.s Kxhibit G, you have got two Exhibits G-1 and 
G-2. 1 take it that Kxhibit G-1 is actual office expenses. 

Mr. Alexander. -General office charges. 

President. —Exhibit G-2 contains miscellaneous general charges. 

Mr. .i.le:r/inder. —G-1 comes from the main office. London office is in¬ 
cluded in that. 

Pre.ddent. —Does that come from the Bombay offic;e? 

Mr. .ilexander.--Yc&. 

President. —Whore do you put your town expenditure in those statements? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is not in the cost .sheets at all. 

President. —Where does it come? 

Mr. Peterson. —We, have a .separate budget for that. The town is under 
the administration of a semi-municipal body. They have a budget of their 
own and keep separate accounts. 

Pre.sident .—In our calculation we took your works costs and added yonr 
Bombay charges. Where did this go in? 

Mr. Peterson.— I think that you showed it separatol.y. 

President.—hast time they we,re not able to explain where.it went in. 
They told us that it had gone in somewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —Did it not go into overhead? 

President. —We took the fixed expenditure in the overhead, but as regards 
administrative expenses of the town, wo were not able to find out where it 
went. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not in the works costs. 

President. —My recollection is that you told me that it had gone in some 
whore. I want to know where it has gone in. 

Mr. Peter.son. —We could give it you separately if you want it. 
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Mr. Mathias. —On page 13 of the representation there is a list whore you 
give “ Less Town ” Rs. 3,00,000. Does this show that it is not included in 
the works costs P 

Mr. Pet nr son.- -It is not included in the works costs. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it appropriated to profit? 

Mr. Pel e.rson. —We have not approjiri.ated it. We have to find the 
money. 

President. —Probably it may bo self-supporting. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tn 10 years’ time it may be; it is not self-supporting at 
present. 

President. —It must be somcivhore. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is shown in the Company’s accounts. It has nothing 
to do with works costs. 

President. —1 think it ought to go into your Kxhibit (i. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can bring it in hero quite easily if you want us to. 
President.- That is the onlj’ way to do it. There is no other heading 
under which it can go in. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we put it in Kxhibit G, it means re-allocating the whole 
department. 

President. —It would he sufficient if you gave us a statement of what your 
exiieudituro was. 

Mr. Peterson. —The best thing will he to give you a .statement showing 
the actual expenses hast year and the actual credits and the nett result. 

President. That is it. In future you might consider this. It is a general 
■charge. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you do with taxation? Generally taxiition would 
be shown in a statement of this kind, would it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be certain amount of taxation. There is a 
<!ess on iron ore and coal. There is no other taxation except income-tax. 

Dr. Matthai. —Practically your expenditure on the town is in the nature 
of taxation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Part of it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing .Jamshedpur wa.s a regular municipality, you 
would be paying cesses to the extent of your town c.xpeiulituro 

Mr. Peterson. -We have to provide a certain amount for accommodation, 
dairy firm, supply of milk, etc. Certain of the.se supplies wo have got to 
keep in our own hands as we cannot organize them in any other way. 

President. —You have got two or throe items which I don't find anywhere 
—Toiini, education ami the hospital. .-Vs regards the future you ought to 
show these in Exhibit G-1 because really these are general charges. 

.1/;. Peterson. Of course tlie.se are general charges against the plant. 
President. —-\s regards this item Conservancy in E.xhibit G-2, tliat is 
conservancy in the works only? 

Mr. Pete i\son. -Yes. 

President. —Education ? 

Mr. Peterson. —That will go into the Town. 

President. —TTosjiitals? 

Mr. Peterson. -In the town. J think Bombay Oflicc expenses and 
Director s fees should also conic in hero. 

T)r. Matthai. —“ Coal to Bungalow,” what is that? 

Mr. Peterson. —They arc allowed coal. 

President. —.4s regards allocation of these you follow the method of 
allocating according to the works costs? 
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Mr. PeAerton. —-Yes. 

President. Tt may be a right method, but it seems to be rather an 
unfair metliod. What is wanted is that it should be in proportion to the 
service rendered to the different departments. What this means is that a 
certain value has been added to the unfinished article. You take the 
difference between the value of the unfinished article and the value that 
IS added and in that proportion 1 think you ought to allocate that. That 
would be fair. I was speaking the other day about corrugation. You add 
very little to the value between the plain galvanized material and the 
corrugation. Take a simple product like steel sleepers. There is the 
material Us. 102—-T am not taking scrap into account—and the finished 
article is Rs. 119. There is 17 rupees added to the value and it ought to 
bear its charge in proportion to that and not in the proportion of Rs, 119 
and somothing else. 

Mr. Peterson. We allocate as a matter of fact at present on the cost 
above material, that is the cost of operating the department, and that is the 
value added to the material. 1 may say that I .am not particularly satisfied 
that this is the best method of allocating, but I was very particular that we 
should not make any change in the coat sheets until the Tariff Board’s encpiiry 
was finished and therefore left the system exactly the same as at the first 
enquiry, hut we are by no means .satisfied that the allocation is perfect. We 
are making enquiries in London and in America but have not succeeded in 
getting any Iwtter system from any of the cost accountants. 

Mr. Mathias. —This is on the cost above material? 

Mr. T‘eter.wn. —Cost of operating the department practically. I think 
some of them do it on the labour in eacdi department. 1 had it done on the 
market price, I had it done on the profit, I had it done on the labour. I 
found it made very little difference. 

President. —In a case like corrugated iron sheets it is very simple. You 
take the plain galvanized sheets and then the corioigated. Supposing you 
got Rs. 180 for the plain you get Rs. 200 for the corrugated. 

Mr. Peterson. —Sometimes just the opposite happens. 

f’rB.sidcnf.---Supposing it does happen, then you get Rs. 20 loss as the 
value. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 tried it that way but it docs not make very much 
difference. 

President. —In the case of blooms and rails, you cannot do it because there 
is no market price for blooms. 

Mr. Alexander. —We do it in this way: the cost above material in 
merchant mill is Rs. 10,.93,193 and in the plate jnill Rs. 6,30,907 

Mr. Pe.terson. —Wo have kept it exactly the same for purposes of com¬ 
parison. If wo begin to alter the system, comparison becomes difficult. 

Pr. Mutthai. —Wlien you calculated with reference to the selling price, 
what difference did it make on galvanized sheets? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not very much. 

Mr. Alexander.—That would not be s.atisfactory. Rails m.ay go up to 
Rs. 200 a ton and imports may drop coiTespondingly. 

Mr. Peterson. —You cannot sell according to the works costs; you sell 
according to tho market price. But if wo keep the same system wo can say 
which department is going forward or going back and why. 

Mr. Mathias. —Although it doesn’t appear to be so, there is sozuo definite 
system. 

Mr. Alexander. —The cost above metal is the ijrinciple on which it is 
worked. 

Mr. Mathias. —You use some discretion? 

Mr. Alexander. —If it is working one shift instead of three, there w’ill be 
some alteration. 
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Exhibit U. 

President. —What is this Exhibit HP 

Mr. Alexander. —90 per cent, of the expeiidituro under this head is trucks, 
motor cars, etc. We have some trucks to carry materials from the shops to 
the various departments and then we have automobiles to carry the workmen 
from the town to the works and miscellaneous motor cars. 

Mr. Mathiax. —Do you bring your workmen from the town to the 
works ? 

Mr. Alexander. —We bring the higher paid or superior staff to the 
works. 

Vreside.nt. —It would be worthwhile having a statement showing what 
your actual wages are as against the nominal wages. You provide for them 
houses, hospital, education, etc. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the system of providing houses at too low a rental 
IS certainly unsound. It is not economical, but it is very difficult to alter it. 

President.- Whnt 1 moan to say is that when people talk of labour wages 
as being low they go by the actual money wages, but these are not the real 
wages. 

Mr. Peterson. —They are not. The difficulty is to make an alteration. 

T)r. Matthai. —There would be various items to be taken into account. The 
whole question of welfare work would come in. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, the provision of housing accommodation gives us a 
return of only to 3 per cent. It is not at all an economic rent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do your employees contribute anything towards the up¬ 
keep of the townp 

Mr. Peterson.—None at all. They pay nothing but rent. 

Preside.nl. —I ju.st want to got an idea of what actual wages means as 
opposed to nominal w'ages. 

Mr. Peterson. —What we spend on quarters, housing, etc. 

Exhibit 1. 

President. —It shows the shop expon.se which is a very big item. Does 
it mean oi'diriary repairs? 

Mr. Pele.rson.- —Yes, repairs and maintenance. 

President. —At present it would include a certain amount of construction. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a different account. 

President. —Which one is that? 

Mr. Peterson.—That would be in the capital account charged direct. It 
does not appear here at all. 

President.--In this only ropair.s and maintenance? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, for the upkeep of the plant. 

Exhibit K. 

President. —The next exhibit deals with refractories. 


Calcining 
Blast furnace 
Bessemer converter 
Duplex 


B.S. 

lakhs. 

.519 

•58 

3-41 

3-32 


It totals about Rs. 12,00,000. 
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Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —Tliis part of the plant, T think, is more or less a new depar¬ 
ture, i.s it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —In what way? 

President. —You didn’t do it on such a hig scale. 

Mr. Alexander. —Converter Its. 3'41 lakhs, and duplex Ra. 3-32 lakhs— 
the.se we never had before. 

President. —f understood last time you were not properly equipped with 
calcining plant. 

Mr. Alexander. —Since then wc started the new calcining plant. 

Pre.sident. —To improve the refractories. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —What is the idea of calcining? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo calcine limestone and dolomite. It is better to use 
calcined limestone and dolomite in the procress than raw limestone, and 
dolomite because we get less impurities. 

President .—You didn’t do that before. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —lluring the last enquiry you .said that you were not doing it. 

Mr. Peterson.- were not doing it, but it was contemplated. 

Mr. .Alexander .—Since then it has been put into operation, 
total? 

President. —Rs. 12'50 lakhs. 

Mr. Alexander. —How is that divided? 

President — 


Calcining ......... 

Rlast furnace . 

Converters ......... 

Duplex. 

Mr. .Alexandei'. —The rcfractor.v materials such as bricks, 
would be 80 per cent, of that cost. 

President. —I am afraid I don’t understand much about it. 
it saves lieatiug time and that cou.secpiently it saves fuel. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Exhibit L. 

President. —What is the function of this .skull cracker? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is for breaking up scrap into small pieces so that it' ■ 
can be charged into the open hearth and the blast furnaces. 

Presidcnl.—As regards these exhibits, is allocation done in the office? 

Mr. Alexander. —In the acrcounts office. 

President.—Ahat may be as regards town^ works and other things. ,ks 
regards the technical jirocesses, who does that? 

Mr. Alexander. —Give me an instance. 

President. —Take the question of allocation of steam. Who does it? 

Mr. Alexander .—General Master Mechanic. Whenever a cliange is made- 
where one department use less steam and another department more steam, 
ho make,s out a fresh allocation. 

President .—Are there different persons in charge of allocations? 

Mr. Alexander.—One for steam, the Chief Electrical Engineer for electri- 
city. 


What is vonr 


Rs. 

lakhs. 

.3-10 
•58 
3’51 
3-32 

dolomite, etc., 


T take it that- 
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President. —Producer gas ? 

Mr. Alexander. —-No allocation is necessary excepting betwecji the open 
liearth and mills. That is done by the Superintendent of the open hearth 
on the basis of tbe tons of coal gasified in the different producers. 

President. —I take it as a matter of principle it comes to this. The man 
in charge of the department makes the 'Allocation. Tbe General Master 
Mechanic in charge of the steam plant allocates the steam, the Chief Elec¬ 
trical Engineer electricity, the open hearth Superintendent gas and the 
General Ma.ster Mechanic water. And the office does tbe allocation of the 
general works expense. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Who originallj’ devised the system of cost accounts for 
you ? 

Mr. Peterson. —It was done at the start. But we brought a cost .Account¬ 
ant from America in 1920. Tbe system was originally brought from .America 
in 1910 and wo had him out again in 1920 to revise it. 

ti^esidenl. There are two points in regard to which T want a little more 
information. One is as regards your inferior labour. AVhat sy'stem have you 
got of checking the numbers P 

Mr. Alexander. —Each monthly paid man has a ticket. The time-keeper 
ptinches the ticket when he conies on to duty at, say, six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing at the beginning of the shift——- 

President.--Tha.t is as regards the monthly paid. 

Mr. Alexander. —The same is the case with the weekly paid. A.11 have 
tickets excepting those who arc on the general staff, i.e., the superior staff 
who sign a book. 

President. —Can you effectively (ireveut one man, getting five tickets? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is up to the time-keeper. Each man has his own 
ticket. The time-keeper goes round and punches the titiket when he eome.s 
on to duty, while h^ is on duty and when he goes off duty. He gets three 
punches. Sometimes the men and the tlme-keejiers work together and cheat 
the Company. We have had instances where men had extra tickets. 

Mr. Mathias. —The man who punches the tickets is called checker? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Time-keeper. 

Mr. Mathias .— How much pay does he draw? 

Mr. Alexander. —The time-keepers start anywhere from Rs. 30 up and 
go np to Rs. 60 a month. There might he a few eases of men having extra 
tickets, but it would not be by hundreds. We have actually found men with 
two tickets and disc-overed other irregularities but we are constantly on the 
look out for this. 

Mr. Mathias.—Whai happeuds if a man turns up late at the works? 

Mr. .Alexander. He does not get his ticket punched. He doesn’t get his 
attendance. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does he not get any pay for that day? 

Mr. .Alexander.- Ale is allowed a certain number of days absence, and 
is paid, but that goes against his privilege leave. 

President. —Next year you reduce your staff by 10 per (rent, and you will 
find that they will do with the rest. 

Mr. Alexander.--We arc reducing mnch more than 10 per cent. AVe will 
reduce it by another 10 per cent, this year. 

President. —They are not doing any particular work. T have been unable 
to see what reduction you have made. You take 10 per cent, off and say 
that they must get the work done. That is the only way to do it. I have 

■done so in many ca.ses. 

Mr. .Alexander. So have we. We do it every day. 
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President. —There is one other point that 1 want to ask you about—blacli 
sheets and tinplates. Are the processes essentially the same? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —In respect of tinplates you tin them and in respect of 
galvanized sheets you zinc them. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —More or less the rolling machinery is the same. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The point is that if the Tinplate people are able to train 
their men to use that machinery, you ought to be able to attain at lea.st 
the same efficiency, if not more. 

Mr. .Alexander. Certainly. 

President. -Tho only difference would be, speaking generally, that the work 
in the sheet mill would he a little less difficult hecau.se it is bigger. 

Mr. Ade.xande.r. —It is more difficult. 

President. —In what sense? 

Mr. .Alexander. —We have a more varied line of product in the sheet mill 
and it requires greater skill. Tho sheet mill workers are the highest paid 
workers at home. The Tinplate Company roll practically only one size of 
sheet. The man at tho Tinplate Works rolls that day in and day out, where¬ 
as in the sheet mill he might have to roll many kinds in the course of a week 
which requires more skill. He would have to take more care of the roll. 

President. —When a thing is small, the machine has to act with greater 
precision than when it is big. 

Mr. .Alexander. —There is very littlo difference in the process, I agree, 
but it takes a little more skill to become an efficient sheet roller than it does 
to become an efficient tinplate roller. 

President. —Because of tho larger variety of products? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —What does it mean? 

Mr. Alexander.- Thickness and width. 

President. —As regards thickness, have you to obango your roll? 

Mr. Alexander.—The greate.st difficulty is in the width. Sheet and tin 
mill rolls are not cooled. 'J'here is no water put on them and they get hot. 
They have to bo handled very carefully. It makes a lot of difference whethei 
WG tifG rolling tifiri'ow sheets or wide sheets. Nfirrow sheots hMV© to be rolled 
under certain conditions and wide sheets under certain conditions. 

President.—Generally speaking, it is more or less the same. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 


])r. Matthai .—On the point that you raised in the letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of India about black sheet T want some information. All the black- 
sheets that you roll are annealed. The distinction between the two items 
in the Tariff Schedule does not depend upon the question of aniie.almg, 
because all sheets are annealed. 

Mr. Peler.son. —Yes. 

J)r. Matthai .—The extra work that is done which brings the article under 
the second item is cold rolling. 

Mr. Alexaiuler. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—The idea of cold rolling is to smooth the sheet. 


Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—Above that, there is the acid treatment. The Tarifl 
Schedule says that sheets, if annealed, which have either been cold rolled 
or smoothed, including planished, pickled or cleaned by acid or other method 
or procGss tir© iissessed sit. 10 What is plaTiishiiig. 


Mr. Alexander.- Cold rolling. 
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7)r. Matthai .—What is the idea of acid treatment? 

Mr. Alexander .—Wc clean the sheets with acid for galvanizing. 

Dr. Matthai .—If you take a ton of black sheets, what difforence would 
it make? Would the difference be about Rs. 10? 

Mr. Alexander.— Alioxrt Rs. 6-11 per ton of black sheets will be the 
pickling charges. 

Dr. Matthai .—So that it would be worth while to get them pickled and 
imported under a lower duty? 

Mr. Peterson .—That is the point wo made to the Government of India. 
They add another simple process and bring in sheets under the lower duty. 

Dr. Matthai .—There is one other point. You are not providing for any 
further blast furnaces. 

Mr. Peter.son .—We are providing for certain equipment in the blast 
f^irnaces which are in the nature of improvements in the processs. 

Dr. Matthai .—I remember that you told us quite distinctly last year in 
coniiectiou with the que.stion of the tilting furnace that if you had a third 
tilting furnace and the fifth blast furnace w'cre blown in, there would be 
no surphis left. 

Mr. Peterson. —Y'os, 1 remember that. 

Dr. Matthai .—You don’t stick to that statement, do you? 

Mr. Peterson. —Mo. 

Dr. Matthai .—In the statement given on pages d2 and of your printed 
representation,* the difference that you estimate in the cost of pig iron in 
1933-34 comes to Rs. 3. The same difference occurs in connection with steel 
also. 

Mr. Alexander .—Here we have to consider the decrease in the cost on the 
blast furnaces. 

Dr. Matthai .—rractically all the difference that you estimate again.st 
steel could he accounted for by the reduction in the cost of pig iron. 


* See page 28 of Vol. 11. 
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Evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., recorded at Shillong 
on the 22nd June 1926. 

rre.sidmt. —This is how 1 propo.se to prooeod with your examination this 
inorning. First of all 1 would examine you generally, and then we shall go 
through your representation and the tables therein, in so far as they have 
not been covered by the examination thiit has already taken place, so that 
we may not miss any of the important points. T will start with a sort of 
review of the scheme of protection. 


l‘i otC( iiim—thr Orhj'mnl lickemc. 

The original idea of the scheme was to give you an average price of Ks. 180 
per ton on all steel, except structrirals where yon get Fs. 175, provided your 
•costs do not exceed during that period Its. 120 to Rs. 123. Of course you are 
not contending that you should get Rs. 180 ns an all round price for all steel! 
\lTiat you were intended to get is Rs. 57-37 a ton, over yonr works costs. 

Mr. Peirrsdii. —That is correct. 

Pie.rhU’nt. —Then you were to get a reasonahle return on your capital 
and depreciation and other eharge.s provided you reached an output of 
d20,000 tons; that was calculated on that basis. Of course the implication 
there is that you get pro rata on all that yon nmnnfactnrc as .nn induce¬ 
ment to speed up your production. That was the first scheme tha: was 
adopted more or less in ioto by the T,egishiturc. 

Then there, was the first eiuiuiry for sup|)lemoniary protection in 1824. 
There you got Rs. 20 a ton bounty on /jiths of the ingot production. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Peterson.- Yes. 

President. —Then there was the last eiiciuiry in 192.3. So far as this 
Hoard was concerned, the recommendations were intended to load to the 
same result as regards the remainder of the period. The T.ariff Board recom¬ 
mended a bounty of Rs. 18 a ton on.^ths of the ingot production which was 
subseiiucntly reduced to Rs. 12. As regards the suhsidiary industries recom¬ 
mendations were made but effect was not given to them except as regards 
tinplate. In that case the Board reeommended Bs. 89 which was redured 
to Rs. 85. 

Now we have got to see how in fact these various schcjnes hat'C tvorked. 

I think it Would be useful to take each individual produirt. Let us start 
with the first year, that is 192‘1-2.5. lu that year up to .Tune theie was 
no protection at all except as regjirds the bounty on rails. IsnT tliat so.'- 

Mr. Peterson. —That is correct. 

President. —Then during the pei'iod between dune lo September also 1 
think the ohl scheme still worked? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —The alteration came into operation from the 1st Ociober 
1924. 

Mr. Peterson. —It was not passed until Fehruary 1925, but with re¬ 
trospective effect from 1st October 1921. 

Surplus over norks costs in lO.H-Jij. 

Fre.sident. —Now let us take the figures given in the above statement. 
The position is this, that so far as your works cost w-ere concerned at 
every stage in effet^t they have been lower than onv anticipations. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, wo have reduced them. That was of course partly 
due to the rodmdion in the cost of coal. Nobody anticipated that. 
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Viesident. —We are not going into the causes at present. The result is- 
Somewhat as follows ; so far as rails are concerned you got, including the two- 
bounties, Its. 58'69. That is about just what you were expected to get. 

Mr. Feterson. —We only got a price of Ks. 124'9 per ton for rails owing- 
to the existence of the contracts. In the open market we ivould not have- 
got that price. 

rrefident .—Your explanation is that the result has been rather due to the- 
existence of the contract and the modification by the Railway Board of the 
terms. 

Mr. V eierann. —The terms have not been modified in this year. This- 
Jiiargin of Rs. .oS-fiy consi.sts mainly of the rail bounty and tho ingot 
bounty. 

Preridrnt. —So far as rails are concerned the big difference only began 
to ai)pear during- last year, so that as far as they are concerned it may be saicT 
tliat the antitapations were fulfilled. As regards heavy structurals you only 
l ealized Rs. '1!)'26, and bar mill products 44-03. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —As regards tlie.se two, it was rather due to the fact that even 
before our recommendations were given effect to, there was a variation in 
price. 

Mr. Peterson. -Yes. that was due to the rise in exchange. 

President. —Each time you anticipated that you had reached the lowest 
limit, in practice it .so happened that the prices went still lower. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is so. 

President. —Then as legards plates yon got only Rs, 29-S4, hut T think, 
that is due to the fact that your works costs did not go down as much. 

Mr. Peter.'ion. —YV', hut, that was due to the lower production. 

President. —T don’t think the .scheme is to blame for that in any sense, 

Mr. Pefer.son. —If our works co.sts go down wo agree that we get a- 
margin hut if it does not go down we don’t get the original estimated price. 
But we are making no complaint of that. 

President. —.As regard.s black sheet you lo.st 2-67, that is to say, you did 
not even realize your works costs. In galvanized sheets you lost Alkie. 

Mr, Peterson. —That was the initial loss in starting a department. It 
will he spread over three or four years in the profit and loss accounts. 

President. As regards tin bars you have got an excess of Rs. 6'85' 
lakhs. 

All. Peterson. —In this particular case we have taken the ingot bounty 
off the tin bar. Tho re,suit of that would bo to raise tlie margin for all the 
other products. 

President. —But the trouble about this is that in our calculations we took 
2.30,000 as your output tor the first year and you very nearly reached that 
figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is nearly 248,000 tons. 

President. —But it iucluded tin bars which was not intended to give you 
Rs. HT per ton. It you had really i>roduced 250,(KX) tons which was for sale 
in the ordinary way, you would have been expected to realize a surplus of 
57-37 over works costs. 

Mr. Prfer.Miii.- -There would liave been a surplus of Rs. 14.3-42 lakhs if we 
had realized the margin of 57-37 on 2.50,(MX) tons. If you exclude sheet bars 
altogether it would give a margin of about 65 on 220,(X)0 tons. If you take 
220,(X)0 tons as the production with a margin of 57-37 it would be less. 

President.- That would come roughly to Rs. 125 lakhs. In addition you 
get this Rs. 6-85 lakhs on tin bars. 

Mr. Peterson. —.Are you comparing what we ought to realize or what we 
have realized P 
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President. —First what you have realized and then what you ought to 
have realized. Yon realized Us. lOT'CH lakhs phis Rs. 6'85 lakhs altogether. 

ilfr. Peterson. —If wo are to oxeludc sheet bars which were not originally 
excluded, we ought to have realized Rs. 12o-24 lakhs plu.s Rs. (i’85 lakhs plus 
the profit on pig iron. 

President. —You realized Rs. llt-d.? lakhs whereas you ought to have 
realized Rs. 125’24 lakhs on the production, excluding tin bars, and you 
ought to h.ave realized on, say, 30,000 tons of tin bars about Rs. 17 lakhs 
in round figures instead of which you realized Rs. 6-85. For pig iron we 
allowed for a margin of Rs. 8 lakhs. ITow much did you realize on that? 

Mr. Peterson. —About Rs. 30 lakh.s. 

President. —According to the scheme you are expected to realise (Rs. 125 
lakhs plus Rs. 8 lakhs plus R.s. 17 lakhs) Rs. 150 lakhs. Ton actually 
r6.alizod on these figures Rs. 144 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would not be correct. There must bo a mistake. 
The total works profit in that j’car amounted to Rs. 124 lakhs. Wo had to 
provide for a loss on the Tinplate (lornpany. In addition to that there was 
a writing down of some stocks. The difference may be due to that. 

President. —Wo are assuming that the scheme has produced for you 
Rs. 144'48 lakhs against about Rs. 150 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —It prod\iced it in .a different way from what was 
expected. 

President.--Wha.t docs it m.attcr? 

Mr. Peterson. —What T mean is this that the profits on pig iron were 
very much larger and the profits on steel were very much less. The actual 
protection on steel did not produ(!e the effect which was intended. 

President. —So far as steel was (ioncerned about (Rs. 126 lakhs plus 
Rs. 17 lakhs). Instead of realizing Rs. 142 lakhs, you realized only 
Rs. 114-48 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson.—That is about the figure. 

President. —You were out by about Rs. 28 to Rs. 30 lakhs, 

Mr. Peterson.- Tliat we made up in pig iron to a largo extent and a 
further corollary is we should have been very much more out if we had not 
had the compensating advantages in the reduction of c.-osts which was chiefly 
duo to the reduction in the cost of coal. 

President. —If by any chance your costs had not come down? 

Mr. Peterson. —if our costs had remained at the original estimated figure, 
w'c should have been nowhere near these figures. 

President. —I don’t think the price of coal camo down below our estimated 
price. 

Mr. Peterson. —For the period. 

President. —It didn’t. I think you are wrong there. It is due very 
largely to the extent of the increase in the output. 

Mr. Peterson. —That can hardly be, because wc didn’t attain the full 
output which we anticipated. 

President. —When wo reported we took tho output of 121,000 tons in 
1921-22. That got nearly doubled which must make the difference. As 
regards coal we took Rs. 8 in 1921-22 and we said that it might go up by a 
rupee or so. I don’t think you have got your oo.al below that figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not until this year. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you were able to work down to tho costs anti¬ 
cipated by the Tariff Board and no further and supposing that prices 
behaved in the way in which they have actually done and omitting pig iron, 
how far would you have been out? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think we should have closed down long ago. It 
would mean that wo would have made only about Rs. 38 lakhs on steel and 
the balance would have been the bounty. 
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En'sidant .—lii this list you have got to put down your average prioe, 
average works cost and margin and so on )ier ton. In three places you have 
"to do it just at the bottom after galvanised sheets in each case. In this yon 
have calculated the additional bounty on fishplates on the bar mill products. 

If/'. Pete)son.— We have .shown that on the bar mill products. We liave 
rolled all the fishplates on tbo bar mill. 

P)-esi<ienl. —The tin bar does introduce a very difficult complication in 
this. 

•Ifr. Pefoson. —That is a point W'hich never struck anybody. On J)age 
9 of the 1st Report you find a statement showing the production expected 
when the new plant is in full operation and sheet bar is included there as a 
finished product. 

President. —Tlie result is this in sub.stanee that the figure of Rs. 57 will 
mot give you all your overhead and manufacturers’ profit. 

M)-. Peterson. —Unless the production of sheet bar is included. 

President. Which can hardly be done. 

Mr. Peterson .—The more correct way of doing it will bo to divide it into 
■finished and semi-finished products, inci’casiiig the margin on the finished and 
reducing the margin on the semi-finished products. 

Piesident .—Take what we call typical steel, viz., rails and b-ars and then 
■calculate on that lKiKi.s. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can calculate proportionately: but what yon omit¬ 
ted to notice was the fact that 55,000 ton.s of sheet bars was under a definite 
contract, and that the application of the scheme of protection did not do any 
good. It was the same in this case of Palmer Railways. 

President. —In tlie ease of the Palmer Railways, we took that into account, 
'because wo gave bounties. In this ease we included tin bar amongst finished 
products, 

M /. I’eter.'oDi. —This is a case in which if protection was to be given, it 
should have been given in the shape of a bounty. 

President. —It was not included and 1 find more or loss you are following 
the same tiling throughout your estimates of jiroduction. 

Mr. Pete rson. —We have always followed the system tliat was adopted by 
:the Hoard. 

President. -It has led rather to very different results. 1 cannot say bow 
it is to be dealt with at present. 1 am just pointing out that the rasult has 
been different from what was expected. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

D/'. Matthai. —Was ever a duty contemplated on sheet barf 

-Ifr. Peterson. —The question whether it was intended in the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations that the sheet bar should bo included under 
the ordinary bar really subsequently arose wlien the Tinplate Company 
actuall.v imported sheet bars. We pointed out to the CustoiiLS Authorities 
who took the ease up to the Central Board of Revenue that this came under 
ordinary bars and should be charged a s|}ceific duty, but the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany contended that it was not included under bars, but under some other 
section. The result was that it was imported at 10 per cent. 

Dr. Miitthai. —That was in accordance with the intentions of the Hoard. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo don’t know. 

Pre.sident .—It has got no relevancy at all, because our intention does not 
affect the point. What is euacsted there must bo taken as the intention of 
the Legislature and you can’t go beyond that. Ono of the ways to deal with 
it is this. Take the tin bar out of the tini.shed products and treat it as part 
of the tinplate manufacture. 

M)'. Pet er.son. —It would be very difficult to differentiate between a sheet 
bar and a tin bar. A,s I say 35,000 tons comes under this contract which we 

WOL. IIJ. E 
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have with the Tinplate Company and the balance of 16,000 tons we sell in the 
open market unless wo come to some new arrangement with the Tinplate 
Company. 

J'resident. —That is also a semi-finished produ(;t. 

Mr. Peterson. —The term ‘ semi-finished ’ is used very loosely. It is a 
material which is rolled like rails and can be sold anywhere. It is easily 
saleable. 

President. —I don’t know whether it is a mistake. Now it requires 
some readjustment in this enquiry, does it not? 

Mr. Peterson.- -May I con.sider that and see if I can make any sugges¬ 
tion. 

President. —I should like to hear your suggcistion. 

Mr. Peie.rson. —What has actually happened is we have included .'16,000' 
tons of sheet bars in the production. You have not extended protection to 
it at all, but wo h.ave included it in the production for the purpose of reckon¬ 
ing the results of prote(;tion and it was alway.s included in the statements put 
before the Board. T can suggest one way of dealing with it. Take the case 
of the average cost of the finished steel and the average cost of the tin bar 
and reduce the quantity of tin bar proportionately, in the same way as wo 
deal with pig iron taking two tons of pig iron to one ton of finished steel. 
Similarly you can take 11 tons of tin bar to bo equal to about one ton of finish¬ 
ed steel. That will be a very oa.sy way of doing it. 

President. —Another way would bo this. If we take the ingot production 
that would take us very much nearer. 

Mr. Peterson.- The ingot production would be much the soundest thing 
to work on. 

Pre.'iidenl.—A& regards all products? 

Mr. Peterson.--A r regards everything. 

President. —Instead of taking the average price of finished steel, if ,vou 
take the average cost of the production of ingots and then added on other 
charges, I think you might get nearer the correct, situation. 

7)r. Matthai. —In that case we still retain the proportion of 70 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Wo have to consider that. 

Mr. Peterson. —The ingot bounty is calculated on that basis. There cum 
be no mistake. It must cover everything. 

President. —We need not reduce it to tons. Wo can work it direct. 
This is the average price of tho steel ingot and this is the price realized from 
all sources. 

Mr. Peterson.- -1 will try and work out the average price of ingot from 
the output of all the finished products last ye.ar. 

President. —Now take the second year which is a complete year, i.e,, 
192.5-26. There also you will make that alteration as to the average. 

Mr. Peterson. —You. 

President. —In this year you have done better. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho chief feature of this year is a groat drop in the cost 
of rails. 

President. —The result of that was that you got a surplus of Rs. G4'70 per 
ton on rails which is even higher than we anticipated. 

Mr. Peterson. —That includes the ingot bounty. It is a higher surplus 
but not a higher price. 

President.—hi tho case of heavy structuruls there was a drop from. 
Rs. 49-26 in 1924-25 to Rs. 44-29 in 1925-26. 

Mr. Peterson. —Beciause heavy struoturals were rolled on tho old mill. 

President.—Bat you did that before? 
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Mr. Peterson. —We have been redueinK the produetion on the old mill 
and therefore the cost has Kone up slightly to the extent of Ks. 2 a ton and 
the average selling price has dropped. 

President.—As regards the bar mill products, the margin has boon more 
'Or less the same. 

Mr. Peterson. —There has been a very great drop in the price and there 
has also been a very great drop in the works costs. That is owing to the 
coining in of the new merchant mill. 

President. The works costs of the bar mill products came down from 
Its. 131'32 in 192'I-25 to Bs. 111-14 in 1925-26 and yet you have got 
more or less the same margin. 

Mr. Peterson. —We mot the fall in pi'ice by a reduction in costs. 

President. —Plates show a slight improvement. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —In the cease of black sheets you got a surplus of Bs. 4‘.59 
against a deficit in the previous ye.ar, i.e., 1924-25. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to galvanized sheets, the deficit came down from 
Bs. 43-16 to Rs. M-73 in 1925-26. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Then, you have added sleepers in this year. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a very .small tonnage. 

President. —TIow do the results work out on the same basis? Let me jiut 
it this way. You have included here tin bars, on whic;h you have made 
Rs. 6'34 lakhs, so that if you add this the total comes to Bs. 137-11 lakhs. 
Then, there is the profit on pig iron which comes to Bs. 18'82 lakhs. If you 
add the two it comes to Rs. 155-93 lakhs. What you would have got for 
280,000 tons at Bs. 67-37 is about Rs. 160 lakhs, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes. 

President. —On 40,000 tons of tin bar, supposing you were to get 
Rs. 57'37 per ton, you ought to have got roughly Bs. 23 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —To that if you add the profit on pig iron, it makes a total of 
Rs. 191 lakhs {i.e., Rs. 160 lakhs plus Rs. 23 lakhs plus Rs. 8 lakhs). 

Mr. Peterson. —That is correct. 

President.- -Instead of that, you got only Rs. 155-93 lakhs. Even if you 
had excluded the tin bar, you ought to have got Rs. 168 lakhs against the 
actual Rs. 149-59 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is about correct. In this connection, please .see page 
76, Aiinexuro A of your last report where you actually give the final surplus 
including everything. 

President. —In that year? 

Mr. Peterson. —In the throe years .as expected under the scheme. 

President. —This is more, that is what 1 am trying to point out. Our 
last calculations do not appear to he in ac:c!ordance with these figures. First 
of all take the year 1925-26. The total is Rs. 130-77 lakhs, that is excluding 
the till bar. On the latter you actually got Bs. 6-34 lakhs and on account of 
pig iron you got Bs. 18'82 lakhs. The total comes to Rs. 155-93 lakhs, where¬ 
as you should have got Bs. 160 lakhs plus Rs. 8 lakhs plus Rs. 6'34 lakhs on 
tin bars, making a total of Rs. 174-34 lakhs. If you were to got Rs. 57 a ton 
on tin bars also, it would be Rs. 160 lakhs phis Bs. 23 lakhs plus Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is lls. 191 lakhs, which is almost the figure you 
have given in your report, whore you have taken Bs. 120 lakhs plus lls, 70 
lakhs. That is jirecisely the same figure though arrived at in a different 
•way. 

])r. Mattkai. —We might have a similar statement for this year. 

E 2 
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I’re.ndent. —What wo Wtint to know is, if the scheme had to work on tlie 
assumption that the cost had remained ns estimated, what difference would 
that liave made because of tlic drop in the price? 

Mr. Fetei ■ion. —Do you want it for each product or lor the total!-' 

Vr. Matthai. —The total will do. 

Mr. Pr.ier.inn. —Y'cs. 

Dr. Matthai. —As regards the third year, these are estimates J t.ake it. 
As you know, your estimates are already out for .4i)ril ami May. 

Mr. Peteri'On. —We have yet to pass through the bad climatic iiioiiths. The 
costs will go up in June and Jul.v. J do not know whether we would got 
better cost.s over the whole than we have estimated. 

Pn'tidnit .—Wo are going to get your rail costs. 

Mr. Prtrruiii f doidit very mncli whether we would imiirovc very much 
on our rail costs. 

Piriiilrlit You caiue down to Rs. in April. 

Mr. Petei.'iim. —Wo will go up again. TTeavy structurals we won't im¬ 
prove on. As regards the bar mill, we may go down a little. The plate milt 
we won’t improve on, and the sheet mill we will improve on. A|)ril and May 
costs are better than tlie.se. 

7'/esident.—Tjet us sec what .vou are likely to do this year. As regards 
rails, the margin has gone nii to Rs. tiS lA which is an iiu))rnvemciit of 
Rs. iO on 1921-23. 

Mr. Petrrsiiii .■ -Yes. ov er the original estimate. That coiiu ide' with the 
drop in the price of Rs. ti, 

1‘reaidf'nl. —There is a drop of Us. 1(> a ton in the works costs, 

Mr. Petrr.niii. —Yes. 'I’here is also a drop in the pritx' of Us. 0. We 
certainly would not get that jirice in the open market. That is due to the 
existence of the railway contract. \Ve actually sold at Us. 11)3 a ton. 

T)i. Matthai. M'heii were the modifications made'? 

Mr. -Uetore the Tariff Hoard was appointed. The modifica¬ 

tions have been suhslitulcil by the rail bounties. 

President. —Your margin on vails has increased to Rs. tsy'l.'f in 1920-27. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —There is again a drop in the ease ol heavy structurals from 
Rs. U-2d in 1925-20 to Rs. in 1920-27. 

Mr. Peterson.—Bxit there is an improvement in the costs. 

President. —The margin on the bar mill products is Rs. II ^O. Tt is very 
consistent in all the three years. 

Mr. Pete rson. —There is again a drop in the price and there is also a drop- 
in ctssts. 

Pre.udc.nt. —Whatever economies yoti have effected in the uuitter of costs 
have been carried away by the drop in price. 

Dr. Matthai. —If we had not given them protection, their costs would 
have been lower still! 

President .-On plates the margin is about the same this year us in 
1925-26. 

Mr. Peterson. —.-V drop in the price ami a ilrop in the costs. 

President. —There is a slight drop in the margin on black sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Yon actually sho« a surplus of Us. 2;f4.-! on galvanized 
sheets for tho first time. 

Mr. Petersen. —Y'es. 

President. —] see that your output ot tin bars has gone up to 51.000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —That has now hoeoine a different matter, being under a 
fixed contract price. 
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President. —Let us see wliat you are likely to do this year. You have got 
here TIs. 160'.57 lakhs excluding tin bars. With the .surplus on tin bars, the- 
total will conie to Rs. 167'2 lakhs. 

Mr. tclerson. —That is right. 

President. —What will be the suri>lu.s on pig iron"' 

.Mr. Peterson. —I should say ne might make Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs out of pig' 
iron this year. 

iVe.?i(ie/iL- -That would make cither R.s. 182 or 187 lakhs. At Rs. 57" 
on a prodmttion of 309,(XW tons excluding tin bars you ought to get about 
Rs. 176 lakhs iilns 6-6;1, pins Rs. 8 lakhs on pig iron, that is a total of 
Hs, 190'63 lakhs. Then if you allow Rs. 57 a ton on tin bars it comes tO' 
Rs. 214 lakhs. Tf you had got Rs. 214 lakhs then you would have been very 
near the Board’s estimate. What is the net result in all these years of the 
act>ial scheme? Tn the first year it comes to 144'48; in the second year you 
actually got 155‘93, and in the last year 182'2. That gives you a total of 
Rs. 482'6i. From that we really get at what your divisible profits would be. 
Then we have to deduct the depreciation. That is three years at Rs. 93'4 
lakhs; that gives you Rs. 279'75 l.akh.s. That is to say if you deduct the whole 
of the depreciation. 

Mr. Peierson. —In 1924-25 I don't think the whole thing was working in' 
full. For instance the sheet mill would be working only part time. 

President it would be like this. Probably for this last year, yon 
must take 93'4 and reduce two-thirds in the two former years. That would! 
be, say, Rs. 60 lakhs in round figure for each year. That gives you about 
R.s. 213 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —In any case you must pay your debentures as the first charge. 
That <;omes to Rs. 48 lakhs roughly in 1925-26. I want to get at the actuab 
debentures. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual issue of debentures is Rs. 6 crores. 

President. — It works out at 8 per cent. 1 think? 

Mr. Peler.ion.—T92 I think. 

That is Rs. 48 lakhs roughly a year. For three years it 
would be Rs. 144 lakhs. That makes a total of Rs. 357 lakhs. That leaves 
you about Rs. 125 lakhs to pay your interest on working capita! and profits.. 

Ml. Peterson. —That would be correct. 

President. —The working capital takc.s away another Rs. 75 lakhs. That 
leaves you R-s. 50 lakhs for the shareholders. You have got, in these three 
years, a surplus of Rs. ,50 lakhs that is to say it does not even meet the first 
and second preference shareholders for even one year. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is about correct if this year’s results are as expected. 

President. —If we exclude the debentures, your capital is roughly Rs. 10- 
crores, is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —-It earned a dividend of R.s, off lakhs in three years on. 
Rs, 10 crores, which is about 14 per cent, per annum. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 


'Pair Hetlinij Price. 

President.- 1 think we had better go on to the question of the fair selling 
price for the ne.xt scheme. We should take the average works cost to deter- 
mine the fair selling price. We shall confine ourselves to 192,5-26 figures as 
far as pas.sible. 

Mr. son.—Which statement are you working on? 

President.—Ti:h\ii revised .statement. To get at your fair selling price, 
we must take your works cast, then your overhead and then profit. You 
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have taken in this statement the rail mill and bar mill products as typical of 
all steei. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —That is what we did before. 

Mr. Peterson. —You arc excluding the sheet mill now from your consi¬ 
deration. 

President. —The plate mill and the shoot mill will have to be treated on 
a separate basis. 

Mr. Peterson. —The new merchant mill. 

President. —The now rail mill and the new merchant mill. That is where 
you ought to make adjustments, is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Ycs. 

President. —By way of comparison I think wo took the average price of 
all steel in the 1st enquiry at Rs. 120'41. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —The works cost on the new rail mill this year is Ks. 9602 
and on tho now bar mill it is Its. 104-69. The average for the two is 
Ks. 99 36. That, I think, may reasonably be taken as the average price of 
all steel subject to adjustments. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —If we take the average of all the mills, the average is 
Rs. 105-24. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —We may bo justified in taking that new figure of Rs. 99-36. 
The output on these two mills is nearly two-thirds of your total production, 

' Mr. Peterson. —No. Three-fourths on 400,000 tons, 100,000 tons on the 
bar mill, 200,000 tons on tho rail mill if w-e could roll structurals. 

President. —Wo will take it at Rs. 100 for to-day’s discussion. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Tn calculating this in any scheme, we have to make separate 
provision for different products in the end. If we take the maximum output 
of rails you expect to reach, and if you get a market for them, it might 
be convenient to treat them on a separate footing, because they form a 
considerable portion of your output. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a very easy product to roll. Their costs will always 
be lower than the cost of any other sections. * 

President. —If you assume that you would get an easier market, it would 
pay you to get a little less so long as you wore sure of your orders. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, if we were as.sured of orders, that is to say, if wo 
got an order for 200,000 tons, we wo\ild be very willing to lower the price. 

President. —Can we assume that? 

Mr. Peterson. —You can assume that. I can’t say just exactly how much 
lower the price would be b>it it would depend on the increase in quantity. 

President.— Xis regards the works co.sts we shall take them at Rs. 100, for 
the purpo.ses of this discussion. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, excluding sheets and plates. 

President. —There is a difference of Rs. 20 between tho works costs of 
1921-22 and the present works costs. That is what you have saved on an 
average. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yos. 

Mr. Mathias. —You take Rs. 100 per ton for all finished steel including 
sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —According to our statement in the next few years the 
average price is going to drop still further. It is going to be Rs. 93. 
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President,■ -Tho next item is overhead charges. As regards that first 
of all we will take depreciation. In order to got the deprooiatioii, we have 
got to get your block value. In this connection I may point out that so 
far as the overhead charges and the manufacturers’ profit are concerned, 
wo are first of all considering your case and then we shall see how far it 
may be applicable to a now industry and what modifications arc required. 
We want to get at your block value first of all. Last time we took it at 
Rs. 15 crores. It was a plant whose capacity was greater in some directions 
and less in some other directions than the capacuty we assumed, i.e., 420,000 
tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President .—Now you are making proposals which would, so to say, com¬ 
plete tho plant. First of nil would you agree to our proceeding for tho sake 
of examination on that basis? We will take Rs. 15 crores and to that add 
Lists A and B. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President.--List A is lls. 2-07 <;rore.s and List B is Bs. 60 lakhs. The 
two together amount to Rs. 2‘67 crores. Then we add Rs. 15 crores to that. 
That gives us Rs. 17-67 crores. That is for a plant of 560,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. If you include the surplus pig iron it is really 

590,000 tons. 

President .—We shall not introduce that complication here. We shall 
take your output at 560,000 tons, because we shall exclude pig iron in both 
cases. We take our next unit as 420,000 tons. We reduce the cost of the 
new plant in that portion, viz., 560,000 to 420,000. It comes to Us. 131 
•rores. 

Mr. Peterson .—That will be about right. 

President. -Then wo will work it out at so much per ton of output. It 
is Rs. 13i crores. That i.s for the new industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —The point is that it is necessary to adjust the value of your- 
plant to that of the now one. What the old scheme provided was that you 
^ould get a depreciation of 931 lakhs on your plant. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Obviously as the production goes up, it must decrease. 

President.—Apart from tho question of exchange we have learnt a good 
deal about your plant. I think there is some little duplication or some 
excessive capacity in some directions. Take your plate mill. Obviously 
it is too big. Then you have got a certain amount of duplication in your 
plant. You have got the open hearth, you have got the duplex, and then 
you have got the old and new mills. We may have to take out the old 
mills altogether, because you are adding Rs. 2 crores of new plant which 
may enable you to do without them. Some allowance will have to be made 
for this. 

Mr. Peterson .—Take the old mills as scrap. 

Mr. Mathias. —Rs. 10 crores which was fi.xod as tho price of the greater 
extensions last time plus Rs. 2-67 crores would give us, subject to other 
adjustments, the cost of your works as they would be in 1933. 

Mr. Peterson. You have still parts of the old plant which are not obso¬ 
lete—the open hearth and the three old blast furnaces. These require a 
pretty heavy capital expenditure. 

President.- -We take it like this. Making allowance for the drop in ex¬ 
change, for the fact that yon have got some dupliciition and for the fact 
that some of the plant has to be scmapjmd, could wo say that if we wrote off, 
just for tho sake of argument, Rs. II crores and brought it down to Rs. 12 
crores, it would be a reasonable investment for a new plant to make and to 
get an output of 420,000 tons, assuming of course they don’t make mistake.s 
in laying out their plant. 
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Mr. Veterson. —I doubt if they could do it. 

President. —We took Tie. 15 crores before. Now you knock out 10 per 
■cent, on the ground of exchange alone from the estimate given by Me.'isrs. 
'Caiumell Laird. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 .should like to consult our experts on it as to what the 
'Ciwt would be. We can give you a very fair idea of what the oost of a new 
iplant would he. 

President.- Yon must remember that the now man is suppo.sed to have 
learnt by your experience. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have, as a matter of fact, a detailed estimate for the 
blast furnace plant. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —You can give us an estimate of the value of these por¬ 
tions of the old plant which will still be working when your maximum out¬ 
put is attained. 

Mr. Peterson. —One ought to consider many things. There is the que.s- 
tion of collieries. A new plant coming in must have collieries. 

President. —Collieries will have to be considered separately. 

Mr. Peterson.--One of the most important things for any new steel indus¬ 
try is to ensure the supply of gas coal. 

President. —That we will have to add in either case. 

Afr. Peterson. — You only want estimates for the steel plant without the 
■collieries. 

President. —But the ore mines will be include(l because 1 think in yaiir 
rase also ore mines have been included. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should like to have time to think it over. 

Dr. Matthai. —The whole point hinges on the question whether our 
former estimate of Hs. 15 croree was correct. 

Mr. Peterson .— It may have been correct then. It may not be correct 
now. Very many things enter into that consideration. The real test of the 
value of the plant is its productive capacity. Take the case of the blast 
furnaces. In the last two years we have imjjroved them very much. 

President. —As regards blast furnace.s their capacity has proved larger 
than then estimated. 

Mr. Peter-son. —The blast furnaces are really worth more. 

President. —^Therefore the man who comes in will not have all these 
■duplications, if he is to confine him.self to 420,000 tons of steel plus 40,000 
tons of pig iron. 

Mr. Peterson. —As our plant was finished, there would be very little 
surplus. 

President. —Then it would conic to 560,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —Take the plate mill for instance. If you propose to roll 
plates you must have a unit of that size. 

President.— Y^'hixt 1 think may be contemplated by the next man is 
principally the manufacture of sheets for ivhich there is a big market. It 
may pay him better to confine himself to sheets and bars principally. The 
equipment will be very much simpler than yours and for that reason there 
is less room for any miscalculations. In your case you were attempting to 
do a great deal more than you ought to have done. 

Mr. Peterson.--Ii you wish to manufaidure steel successfully in this 
country, the first thing is to roll material which is of capital importance to 
the country. Rails are of great militarj' importance. If you manufacture 
rails you must have some means of disposing of the off heats that do not 
come up to rail specifications. Unless you have that it means that the 
entire heat has to be put ba'ck into the furnace which means a very heavy 1(^ 
land a very heavy cost on rails. Sheet for plates and the merchant mill 
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take that class of steel. T am explaining our development. Now that 
rails have been more or less iirovidod for anybody coming in need not con¬ 
sider it. He can make ordinary mild steel. 

President. —Supposing he had a sheet mill, he would practically use tip 
all his steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —The first problem we had to tackle was the manufacture 
of rails. .'V new company would probably not make any rails at all to start 
with. 

President. —He might confine himself more or less to the sheets and har 
mill products. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you want me to give you my opinion as to whether 
Bs. 12 crores would he correct, I would like to consult various engineers and 
let you know when you come to Jamshedpur. 

President. —If you further write down your plant by taking the present 
price of steel, it would probably come to the same result, because the price 
of steel has dropped further since 1923-24. 

Mr. Peterson. —Very much. 

Pre.rident. —T am not corilining myself lo the figure of Rs. 12 crores. T 
think that you will arrive at Rs. 12 crores if you make allowance for exten¬ 
sions, depreciation and other things. We have also asked the Tinplate (Com¬ 
pany to give us their replacement value. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know that the replacement value is very 
valuable. 

President. It is not so much the replacement value as the cost of the 
new plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —As.iunuug that the new plant will be run on very much 
the .^aiue linos as ours, they must have coko ovens, they must have the 
blast furnaces and they must have a steel plant of very much the same type 
as ours. One of the most expensive items is the blooming mill. They 
must have a blooming mill of the same type as our new blooming mill and 
they must have a continuous mill. 

President. —If you eliminated the open hearth and gave an extra duplex 
plant to the new'man, just for the purposes of calculation? 

Mr. Peterson. —That would not pay him, because the result would be that 
he would have a very large quantity of scrap which he would not be able 
to u.se or sell. The double process seems inevitable in this country until 
ther,' are sufficient works in the country to take care of the scrap. 

Pre,sident. —At present we shall work round this figure. 

Mr. Peterson.—It would be an interesting'thing to do. T will have an 
estimate prepared. 

Dr. Matthdi. —The first point on which we require your assistance is 
whether the original estimate of the Tariff Board was a correct one and the 
second point is whether the drop in the e.xchange and the drop in the price 
of machinery would correspond to Bs. 1’25 ororcs. 

Mr. Peterson. —What the Tariff Board really want to know is what would 
be the estimate for a new steel plant producing 420,000 tons at present day 
prices. 

President. —There are adju.stmeuts to make. He will take five years to 
complete, for instance. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 will charge interest on comttruction. I would have 
an estimate prepared but it would be a rough estimate. 

Dr. Matthai. -The further point on which we would require your expert 
advice is whether 420,000 tons is a proper economic unit. 

Mr. Peterson. —I take it that what the Tariff Board wants to consider is 
the possibility of another steel works. We will give you a note as to what 
the cost would be and what products it would prohTblv manufacture. 
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prices and other changes. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will do that. Tn the present enquiry it is important, 
and we would like to put on record our opinion for the benefit of other 
people. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would a works producing 420,000 tons he able to bring 
down their ('osts to anything like the works costs of Tala’s on an output of 
560,000 tons? 

Mr. Pederson. —They would have to train their labour lirst. You must 
give them some time. 

Mr. Mathias. —S.ay 10 years? 

Mr. Pefersoji.— Easily. They might even improve on our costs in certain 
respects. 

President. —They might make more fuel economy to start with. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yest. 

President. —The whole thing is this. If we are to make any recom¬ 
mendation on this point, it must be a recommendation that would induce 
capitalists to come in. 

Mr. Peterson. —We would like to help you in that respect. 

President. —At present we will take Rs. 12 crores as a hypothetical figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should accept that as a hypothetical figure, but 1 would 
like to work it out. 

Presidenl.--Jt comes to this. You have got to got Rs. 93-46 lakhs for 
depreciation. Tf you spread it over your output of 560,000 tons, how much 
would it work out to? 

Mr. Peterson. —About lls. 16-7. 

President. —In that man’s case it would bo about Rs. 75 lakhs. You are 
it. ■‘he neighbourhood of each other there. If wo fixed thq cost of his plant 
at Rs. 12 crorcs and allowed 6i per coni, depreciation—he would get the 
same depreciation rate per ton on his output of 420 tons ns you would 
when you reached your output of 560,000 tons—so far ns that goes there is 
no necessity for making any substantial alterations whether as applied to 
you or to the new man, is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —It may give you a little more when you reach your full out¬ 
put of 560,000 tons, 

Mr. Peterson. —Yos. 

President. —This 61 per cent, is intended to cover obsolescence also. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes, that is one of the main reasons. 

President. —I think that you have admitted that it is a reasonable figure 
to take. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have two very good instances of obsolescence. 
One is the closing down of the drag ovens and another is tho elosing down 
of tho old mills. 

President. —Let us finish the general aspect of the question regarding 
depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —Personally I regard the question of capital value of the 
plant as being its earning capacity. Let me put it quite plainly. 'I’he 
earning capacity of the plant is what the Tariff Board should take into 
consideration when recommending protection. Therefore when you recom¬ 
mend protection at the same time you fix the depreciation and the value of 
the plant. The initial cost of the plant that is not capable of earniiig its 
tVpveciation is of no value. It is a theoretical value which is of no use. 

President. The plant must earn on that. 

N.r. Peterson. —Yes. 
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Dr. Matthai.- We have allowed 6J per cent. As far as I know these 
things I believe that that is roxighly the rate that obtains in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Peler.'fon.—Approximately, yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The position in the United Kingdom is that the steel in¬ 
dustry is in a backward condition when compared with America and the 
Continent. The real reason why things ai-e so backward in England is that 
they have not scrapped oh.solete plant to the extent to whic’h they have on the 
Continent and in America. Therefore the point that arises for consideration 
when wo are considering the development of the steel industry in India is, 
is (li per cent, a sufTicient rate of depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson. —To cover obsolescence? 

Dr. Matthai.- —Yes, that seems to me to bo a very important point. The 
difference between the United Kingdom and other countries turns upon that. 

Mr. Peterson. —T doubt if the English plants have taken 6J per cent, 
regularly in actual money and applied it to renewals or new plant. 

7)r. Matthai. —Could you give ns figures? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is niy impres.sion. During the war they did not 
renovate the plants as they should have done. 

T)r. AfafUini. —The fact remains that the rate of depreciation is much 
higher in other countries. 

Mr. PeAe rson. —T will get yon information on that. 

Mr. Mathias. —The work that .vou are now doing will replace all obsolescent 
machinery, will it? 

Mr. Pe.terson. —Between now and 1933? 

Mr. Mathias. —^Ycs. 

Mr. Peterson.—-Wc cannot s.sy that. Constantly year after year in the 
steel industry some new thing is coming in. 

Mr. Mathias. —You cannot say with absolute certainty. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, 1 cannot say that we may not have to install something 
new 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to steel articles, wo have been proceeding more 
or less on the assumption th.at if a new plant came into oxisteiice tho pro¬ 
ducts that it would be able to deal with would be in the first instance sheets 
and bars. Supposing wo had a large development of the steel industry as a 
result of the protective policy, among the articles in which you are dealing, 
a].'art from sheets and bars, what are the articles which arc likely to obtain 
an increase of market or which arc capable of further development on a large 
scale P 

Mr. Peterson. —Urincipally railway material. Tf wo could reduce the cost 
of rails, there would bo a vary large railway development at once. If we 
could reduce the cost of plates, -stnicturnls, etc., there would bo a big market. 
In fact there is no product that could not be expected to sell in large quan¬ 
tities, provided tho costs are low. 

Dr. Matthai .—Normally would you expect a large market? 

Mr. PeAerson. —Yes. 

President'. —Take the case of cement. 

Mr. Peterson-. —You cannot use cement in construction without steel. 

President. —That is what 1 sa.y. You will find iii tho United States of 
America that cement has more or less kept pace with the increase in the con¬ 
sumption of steel. 

Mi. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —So fai' as cement is con<-erned wo have not made a beginning. 

Mr. Pet erson.—I believe we have produced more than seven fimo'^ the 
quantity we consume. 
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President. —Btit the eoiisiumption of cement is so small. 

Pre.'iide.nt. —As regards deproeiatioii if we allow per cent, it is essential 
that the whole amount must he set aside. First of all of course it must he 
earned. 

Mr. Peter-ion.- - Yea. 

President.— 1 do not know if any Articles of Association make it obligatory 
on the directors or the Board to set this aside f 

Mr. Peterson. —There can be no obligation to set aside. 

Pre-iident. —Take your own Articles of Association. T don’t think there is 
any obligation on the part of the directors nor do they give them any absolute 
power to set it aside. 

Mr. Peterson. —It gives the directors absolute distiretion—Article 122 (16). 
I don’t think their decision on the question can be interfered with. T think it 
lies at the absolute discretion of the Board. 

Pr. Mdilhai. —Is it like the powers of Government in regard to the Finance 
Bill? 

Mr. Peter.son. —I am not sure. 

Prc-sidoii.--Supposing the directors had power with which the shareholders 
could not interfere. What would happen? Directors are .shareholders them¬ 
selves. Ordinarily speaking directors would be very large shareholders and in 
your own case that is so, 

Mr. Peterson . —Yes, most of them are large shareholders. 

President. —When they find that they arc having a succession of lean years 
they may say ‘ why should we set aside so much for any depreciation ’ ? That 
has actually happened in certain industries. I am talking of all industries 
generally. The result has been that they have not set aside a sufficient amount 
either for depreciation or for reserves. Now, in an industry which is considered 
of national importance and in which the State is asked to come to the rescue, 
I think the State is entitled to .see that this part of the earnings of the company 
are utilized for purposes for which they arc intended, 

Mr. Peterson. —I w'ould not like to express an opinion hnt ] doubt whether 
it could be done legally. 

Dr. Matihai ,—The arm of the law can he made long enough to embrace 
almost anything. 

President. —Let us consider it apart from the question of law. 

Mr. Peterson. —So far as the Steel Company is concerned the Board of 
Directors have always set aside large suras for de))reciation and J think yon 
might he satisfied with a declaration that they would do so. 

President. —You don’t know what other companies might do. It must be 
understood by people who want to start a new company that they are not 
to raid the depreciation fund whatever hai>pens, and the shareholders must 
know that it must bo set aside before they take the shares. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact shareholder.s do not usually read the 
Articles of Association when they buy .shares. 

President. —Do you agree, if it was feasible, that it should be declared that 
'debentures would be the fii'.st charge on the company and then the depre¬ 
ciation ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Would you like mo to get the opinion of the Board of 
Directors on it ? 

President .—I am just asking for your personal opinion. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have no instructions from the Board on the point, but 
I can give my personal opinion. I think it would he an advantage for indus¬ 
tries requiring State assistance on national grounds to give a declaration that 
the funds will not be wasted. It may enable a new company to obtain its 
capital. I don’t quite understand the machinery by which you ])roposo to 
.do it. 
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Trmmdeni .—We iiiiKht include that in the Steel Industry i Protection! Bill. 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean to make it a condition ol the Act that the 
•mount calculated for depreciation should become a first charge after any 
tiebenturesf 1 don’t think it would be tin reason able lor the State to make 
such a provision. “ 

President. —You maj’ convert the whole stock into debentures and say it is 
the first charge? 

Mr. Peterson. —Depreciation could not take precedence of interest. 

President. —Tt seems to me, that there .should be a certain amount ol con¬ 
trol. 

Mr. Peterson, —When we were considering the question of the Greater 
Extensions we decided that we must set aside a certain amount of deprecia¬ 
tion for the Greater Extcn.sion.s. The .shareholders were bound to that scheme 
for five years. 

/‘resident, —That may he as regards i’ourselves but as regards any new 
company coming in Government cannot specially' legi.slate for them so it would 
have to be on general linos. It m.i.y be that somebody may have to see how 
the depreciation fund is spent, bnt that may not nei«ssarily be such a great 
■interference. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Government could T suppose lay down rules a.s to the alloca¬ 
tion of depreciation and the money so obtained. I don’t think that any indus¬ 
try ap\dyiug for protection could have any objection to such a proposal if it 
were luit in a position to earn the depreciation by state aid. 

I>r. Miiithai. —What is the present practice with regard to depreciation as 
between the shareholders and the directors. The directors propose a certain 
amount of depreciation in a particular year; the shareholders have the right 
to say yes nr no. Is that the praeti(! 0 ? 

Mr, Peterson. —Not to say yes or no, hut to pass the accounts as presented. 

/)r. Matthai. —Supposing they say no? 

Mr. Peterson. —Then they don’t pass the accounts. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then what hajipens? 

Mr. Peterson. —Nothing happens; the company continues. 

Mr. Mathias. —The depreciation decided on would be taken as a charge 
against iirofit before a dividend is deedared. 

.Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I don’t think it would be possible for the share¬ 

holders to resist the decision of the directors without turning out the Board. 

President.—The point is this, that your directors are really dependent upon 
.the shareholders for their continuance in office? 

Mr. Pcter.son. —Ultimately yes. 

/‘resident. —If there was a strong feeling among the shareholders again-st 
setting aside, say, Bs. 90 lakh.s in a particular yeiu-, or sn))posing there was a 
feeling that it was too much, then you see, althougli there may be nothing 
in writing in the maclunery, that feeling must necessarily react. 

Mr. I’efcvson.--Undoubtedly. 

J’rcsidsat.-—That seems to me practically the most important point. What- 
e.ver might he the present madiinery, supposing the shareholders thought 90 
lakhs of rupees was an excjessive .amount, your directors so long as they wore 
■ dependent on the shareholders for their offii'c must take account of that feel¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ultimately yes. But it is not likely to happen. 

President. —I want to see what .you have been doing as regard.s deprecia¬ 
tion. You earned lls. 213 lakh.s during the last three years. For the first two 
year-j you earned Bs. 120 lakhs. How much did you set aside? 

Mr. Peterson. —lls. 64 lakhs I think. 

President. —We have not got the last year’s accounts. What would you set 
aside for last year ? 
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Mr. Peterson. — It would be about the same. 

President. —The poiut with regard to this depreciation is that a part of 
it is intended for obsolescence, but as a matter of fact I think you have been 
using most of it in your extensions. 

Mr. Peltrsun.—YeH. ThG.sc extensions are intended to meet ohsoleseenee. 

President .—But there are quite a lot of new things which arc purely exten¬ 
sions. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes, but to get rid of the obsolete part of the plant. 

President.—Depreciation is intended for three purposes, replacement, 
renewals and obsolescence. When I speak of I'eplacement, I mean that you will 
replace a particular thing by something else. But it seems to me that you are 
spending more money on extensions and obsolescence than on ordinary replace¬ 
ments and renewals. Is it not so ? I am talking of the general impression 
that i.s left on ray mind. 

Mr. Peterson. —The plant is continually kept up to date and repairs arc 
made as they may be necessary. 

Presiden t .—That comes into your ordinary works costs f 

Mr. Peterson.-—Partly. Take the repairs to the blast furnaces. We will 
probably have to replace the blowers, and that money will probably have to 
come from the depreciation fund. 

President. —Take the re-construction of your open hearths, 'fhat really is 
a sort of renewal, is it notP 

Afr. Peterson.—-Y ou. That will also come out of the depreciation fund. 

President. —Is it correct to state that most of this money is used in extend¬ 
ing your plant whicli w'ould require new capital? 

Afr. Peterson .—No, mostly used on replacements. 

President. —When you use the depreciation fund for entirely new exten¬ 
sions which really ought to be financed out of fresh capital, you arc using your 
depreciation fund for a purpose for which it i.s not intended. 

Mr. Peterson.-—1 take it the depreciation fund i.s really a reserve and 
obsolescence fund. 

Dr. Matthai .—In practice is there any distinction really between reserve 
fund and depreciation fund? 

Mr. Peterson .—Not really. But what happens? T.ake the Coppee Ovens, 
foi' instance. They were perfectly sound and a very good plant when origin¬ 
ally installed. Owing to alteration in practice wo have to scrap them and put 
in new ones. That is the kind of purpose for which the depreciation fund is 
used. 

Dr. Alatthai .—Supposing you had a plant and it had become obsolete, the 
only way in which you could put it again into opor.ation is by spending over 
it possibly the whole of the money which it cost you to build it, or possibly 
more if yoTi had imstalled a modern plant. Is it extension or renewal ? 

President. —Take the addition to the duplex plant which you just now 
pointed out. It is really au extension; it i.s not a replaccjnoiit of anything 
What would you call item.s like that? 

Mr. Peterson .—A considerable part of this will be extension, and a part of 
it renewal. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing the whole of the depreciation fund that you 
earned went into the works and remained there as part of the capital value, 
from an industrial point of view would it be considered a sound arrangement? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —Take List “ B ” for instance. They arc not really replace¬ 
ments or renewals. The ijoint I am trying to impress upon you is this. If 
you take this from the depreciation fund as .you propo.se to do, then in that case 
though the.se are extensions .vou won’t earn any depreciation on these at all. 



Therefore when the time comes for r6i)lacing them you will find that you had 
not enough money. That is the position. 

Mr. Peterson. —That might result except that from the commercial point 
of view as the production went up the profits would increase and we would in- 
crea.se the depreciation. I would add personally the whole of this to the 
capital account and increase the depreciation accordingly. In my own esti¬ 
mates I have dono that. I have taken the allowance for depreciation. That 
must be done obviously. Tbe finance comes from the depreciation reserves. 
But there will be an increase in the capital account. 

President. —The objection is that when you are taking money from the 
depreciation fund you are not entitled to treat it as taipital. That is the 
difficulty. That I think we felt in the first enquiry too. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 am not very clear about this. The whole test of depre¬ 
ciation is the extent to which your co.st.s are brought down or rather your costs 
are not allowed to rise. If you use the depreciation fund for improving the 
plant, to that extent you are preventing your costs from rising. Supposing 
you increase your output either by renewals or extensions and bring down 
your costs by the depreciation fund, that use is legitimate. 

Mr. Peterson.- -That is really how we use it. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that you cannot draw anj’ hard and fast line between 
extensions and renewals. 

Mr. Peterson. —May 1 explain how T put this. .T have not asked for any 
additional depreciation. 

President. —That is perfectly true. We have to devise a scheme which 
must in the result help to e.stablish the industry. You may simply say “ I 
don’t want any depreciation ” and run the plant to death. Could we do 
permit it? 

Mr. Peterson. We have no ixitcntion of doing it cither. 

President.- What wo really want to know is that there must be some dis- 
tinctioji made between the amount that you spend on actual extensions which 
must really bo fresh capital and the amount you spend on renewals. 

Mr. Peterson. —When I talk of obsolescence, 1 have in mind the instance 
where we have replaced Evence (loppco Ovens. 

President. —This list B is entirely a new thing, Rs. 60 lakhs. It is a small 
amount. 

Mr. Peterson.-- Whiit 1 am trying to point out is that the actual use of the 
depreciation fund against preventing obsolescence mainly would load to an 
increase in the actual depreciation. You substitute the older thing by a 
newer thing which costs more. 

President. —"Cho main thing is you must have the money to do it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —On principle if it works all right you should not have any 
more money than what woxild suffice to enable you to renew the old plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —You are quite right. 

President. —There is something there that has not been taken into account 
by you. 

Mr. Peterson. —This list may he treated as part of the extensions and addi¬ 
tional depreciation ought to be allowed on that. 

President. —You have got to find the money. The moment you take it 
from tho depreciation fund the same difficulty arises. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is not represented in the capital. It will be shown 
on tho asset side. 

President. —You cannot. That is not capital on which you are entitled to 
earn a dividend, because it has already como out of tho depreciation fund. 
We will have tho very same difficulty which we had before. 
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Mr. I’etcrson. —W'c built a large part of our extensions out of this depre¬ 
ciation I'lincl. 

Prexidoif. -Therefore we had to write down their value. 

Mr. Matkiax. —Taking your final production of 1933-34 could you give me 
the re))laceiuent value of such portions of the old plant (for instaiiee. the 
blast furnaces, the oiien hearth and so on) as wdll be in use in the works then' 
minu.x the amount of depreciation coming out of this list B? 

Mr. Peterson. —There will he other depreciation too. This does not take' 
the whole of the depreciation. Tn order to aseorlaiii the replacement value 
of such portions of the old plant as arc in existence and in use in 1933-34 when 
full production is obtained, you must take the value of each unit separately, 
estimate the life for it and write off the amount of depreciation on the original 
cost. 

Mr. —What would be the itemsi" 

Mr. Pefer.stiii. —The blast furnaces, Ihc coke ovens and the open hearth. 

President. —f think that this difficulty will not arise in the case of the 
new Ooinpan,v. 

Mr. Pete /■.S-O?!.'—No. 

President. —Tn your case you would be getting depreciation on Bs. l.T 
crorcs. Supposing you were to scrap the whole [ilant and to build a new one 
you would re(iuirc 11s. 17 crorcs. 'I'liat is what if comc.s to. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is right. 

Pre..sideiit .—Rut if there is no way of your being 'able to raise fresh capital 
you will be short by 2 erores. 

There is now one point which I want to clear up as regards depreciation. 
The position is that you have given these high dividends in certain years 
(Statement No. 501. 

President. —IVc will take first of all the whole amount of dividend that you 
paid out. This is l?s. 3 erores and 52 lakhs. Tn the same period how much 
did you set aside for the depreciation reserve fund? 

Mr. Pederson. —At that lime the depreciation amounted to lls. 4'75 erores 
out there were other reserves in the balance sheets. 

President. —So far as the preference shareholders are conccrmul you must 
pay the dividend before carrying anything to reserves. 

Mr. Peterson .—ft the money is earned, we inifst pay the dividend. 

rrc.si(ic/if.—The dividends that you paid on ordinary and deferred shares 
in this period amounted to Rs. 248 lakhs. .Against that how much did you 
set aside for depreciation up to 1921? 

Mr. Peterson. —Roughly 21 erores up to March 1921. As 1 say there are 
other reserves in the balance sheet. 

President .—^You paid, out of that, Its. 80 lakhs to deferred shareholders 
and you got hack Rs. 90 lakhs by way of premium. 

Mr. Pet erson. —Yes. 

President.~~^ot counting the preference shares, I want to know what re¬ 
turn the ordinary shareholders got. 

Mr. Peterson. —In the original evidence on page 220 of the 1st Report there 
is a note showing the total amount distributed. In 16 years the Company 
paid Rs. 82 for each ordinary share. 

President.-They have not been paid anything during the last four years. 

Mr. Peterson.- -^o. 

President. —Wliat is the average return on ordnary shares? 

Mr. Pederson. —I haven’t got that worked out. It would be about 6 per 
cent. 



resident - 'liho otiior cliarge under overhead is interest on working capital. 
You say tliat you have louiid this ill crores that we took as a satisfactory 
figure. 

Mr. Piderson. -Yes. 

tre.vdi-iit. —The rate no took at 71 per cent. It may be slightly cheaper 
now. 

Mr. ri’irraon. —We are not borrowing at le.s.s than 71 per cent, on an 
average. 

Pri;t:idr.n1 -So. this incidence per ton of R.s. 6‘IJ9 is more or less reasonable. 

Mr. .Pc(flrc! 0 )i. -There has been a reduction in the rate of interest in India. 
It may come down in the course of two or three ye.'irs. .4t prc.sent, the rate 
that w'e pay on an average is about 71 per cent. 

I)r. Maithai. —If you take a general review of the circumstances you are 
justified in expecting a lower rate. 

Prr.udcni. -It is ordinarily about 21 per cent, higher than the Government 
rate. 

Mr. P rtr.r.'itjn. — Our first debenture which carries 7 i)er cent, could he 
bought to-day at £92. 

Mr. Mathias. —They are <(Uoted at that on the home market. 

Mr. Peter.fon. —Yes. 

I>r. Mattluii. —If you took the interest on the working capital at 7i per 
cent, ill 1924 looking to the conditions of the money market. I think you 
would be justified now in taking II ))er cent, off that. 

Mr. Peterson .—Wo cannot borrow at 6 jier cent. 

l)r. Mattluii. —Government paid last time Rs. 4-13-0, It is going to be 
still lower. 

Mr. Peterson .—I’ndouhtedly there has been a reduction in the last 5 or 6 
months in the rate. 

President.-M works out to 2 to 21 per cent, higher than the Government 
interest. 

Mr. Pederson. —Yes. 

President.— So far as your Bombay expenses and Agents’ commission are 
concerned, the incidence works out to Its. 2-89. Taking Rs. 12 crores as the 
capital and allowing 61 jier cent, on it, the depreciation comes to Rs. 17'85 
per ton. Then, we take the same figures as before—the interest on working 
capital Rs. 6 09 and head office e.\peiises Rs. 2-89. The total is Rs. 26-83 as 
compared with Rs. 30-70 before. We add Rs, 100 for works costs, so that you 
ought to get a price of Rs. 126-83 excluding profits, 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes, that comes to very nearly my figure. 

President. —As regards profit, so far as you are concerned, you claim Rs. 120 
lakhs. We shall not take pig iron into account for the present. Tlorc is a 
capitalisation of R.s. 12 crores and we have got to consider what would be 
reasonable for a man coming in. You have got certain facts to remember. 
The first thing is that the Steel industry is in a state ot groat depression all 
over the world. 

Mr. Petersoii.- Yes. 

President. —The second thing, I suppose, w-ould be the fact that your firm 
particularly has not done very well. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —Naturally any man looking at the investment would say, hero 
are Tatas and this is w-hat they did. This is a factor which any man would 
take into ac(;ount. Thirdly, there is this fact that under a policy of protec¬ 
tion it would be an inducement to an investor to invest his money provided he 
was satisfied that the policy of protection was working satisfactorily. As 
regards the first two points, you have given your opinion. As regards the 
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third i)oint, viz., tho confidouce of the investor in the policy of protection, 
what allowances arc we to make for it? Do you think that the policy is so 
well established that an investor might take it for granted that he would' get 
protection ? 

Mr. Pete.rson. —Provided tho results of this enquiry provide a reasonable 
hope of return 1 think he would. 

President. —I am looking at what has taken place so far. This morning 
we have been looking into the scheme of protection. Hearing that in mind 
and also the fact that the scheme was applied in the case of other industries, 
do you think that the inducement is .sufficient at present.'* 

Mr. Peterson. —No, hut if the result of the present enquiry showed that 
there was a sufficient margin of protection and for a sufficiently long period, 
then I think that there would he sufficient inducement. I think that it is 
the uncertainty rather than the amount that deters the inve-stor. 

President. —Uncertainty arising from? 

Mr. Peterson. —From the fact that he cannot say what is going to happen. 
The period has been so short. 

President. —Also whether protection would remain effective or not. 

Mr. Pederson. —Yes. Exchange has a great deal to do with it but that 
question won’t arise again with the publication of the (Currency Commission's 
report. The first point which an ordinary businessman would consider is 
the question of exchange. 

Prc.sideaf.—Which exchange .are you talking of? 

Mr, Peterson.—The rupee exchange as against sterling. If he was satis¬ 
fied that the exchange wa,s stable or likely to he stable or at any rale likely 
to fluctuate within a narrow margin, so that his price was assured, and if 
protection was sufficient, then ho would lake the ri.sk. 

President. -You have been given an average return of 8 per cent. Will 
the industry be able to get all its < apital at 8 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 don’t think so. 

President. —What do you consider a reasonable rate? 

. Mr. Peterson. —1 should think 10 per cent. I would not reduce it. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the ordinai-y capital? 

Mr. Peterson.- The average return on the capital invested. 

President. —An all round return of 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. -Then, T think, people would como in. 

President. —Say, onc-third of the Capital (1st preference) carrying 7 per 
cent, and the other two-thirds about 13 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —But you would have to deduct tho cost of raising tho 
money, which would be 5 per cent. For every hundred ho raises he would 
get lls. 95. T am talking of 10 per cent, on the nominal capital. 

President.- Under that? 

Mr. Peterson. Under that it w’ould be doubtful. 

T>t. Matthai, —Supposing as a result of tho Currency Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations we are going to have an ora of stabilised exchange in the country 
barring variations w'ithin gold points, and then on the top of that you get a 
definite guarantee from Government that the Steel industry is going to 
receive protection, say, for ten years, supposing these two conditions aro satis¬ 
fied, don’t you think that 8 per cent, would bo a sufficient inducement for 
any new steel unit to come into existence? 

Mr. Peterson. —If Government guarantee oven less than 61 per cent., it 
would be a sufficient induceinent, hut if the protection is intended to give 
that return, investors will naturally turn to the experience of the past three 
jears. 
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Dt. —Supposing the policy ot protection is going definitely to 

stand for 10 years, would the fact that Government occasionally may vary 
the rates, seriously upset the confiden(;e of the investor? 

Mr. Fete rson.- Ho would certainly turn to the experience of the past three 
years. He can do nothing else. I will put it this way if I may. If an 
excessive profit to the inve.stor is regarded as a calamity under the scheme of 
protection, 1 don’t see how it can over succeed. It is exactly the excessive 
profit that he looks forward to. 

Frexident. —Your point is that protection has not been effective. 

Mr. Fete)son Yes. T don’t .see how Government or anybody else can 
guarantee that protection is going to he effective. It depends on so many 
outside considerations. 

Fre.sidenl. —So fur us it lies in the power of Government? 

Mr Felersoii. —The best way of giving that guarantee is to provide a 
sufficaent margin. 

J)r. Mailhn'i. —In this country you have got to consider various interests. 

Mr. Felerson.— yca, but you are asking me a specific question on what 
basis a capitalist will invest his money in the Steel industry. 

I)r. MnttJtai.- Taking facts as they arc, you say that there ought to be 
a margin of safety. Hut the margin of safety has got to be very carefully 
considered. In a country like this where the bulk of the people live by 
agiiculture, you cannot levy a burden upon the consumer generally in the 
way in which you could in other countries. In allowing a margin of safety 
we have got to take every po.s.sible care with regard to tho other interests 
upon whom tho burden will ho thrown. Therefore taking all these facts 
into consideration, supposing there was a general declaration that this policy 
would continue for, .say, 10 years, don’t yon think that it would bo sufficient? 

Mr. Fete.)son. —S^ipposing Government gave a guarantee of 8 per cent.? 

Dt. Matthai. —No guarantee of interest. 

Mr. Peterson.- That is really my imint. Take tho ease of the new man. 
He will Imve to spend Ks.. 12 crores, and your protection is intended to pro¬ 
vide him with Us. 96 lakhs a year. I say that the difference between lls. 96 
lakhs and Rs, 120 lakhs ought to be the measure ot your margin. I don’t 
think that even .so he w'ould got over Rs. 96 lakhs. If you start off by provid¬ 
ing for 8 per cent, he may got 2 per cent, or even less. 

Hr. Matthai. —Tlio really important thing is tho uncertainty on which the 
Steel industry has been working in the past. The uncertainty ought to go 
and it would if protection was granted for a long enough period. 

Mr. Fe.terson.- —The longer the i)eriod, the more you can reduce the margin 
of safety. 

President. —Would a declaration of policy inspire confidonco? 

Mr. Peterson. -A declaration on the part of Government that they in¬ 
tended really to see that the scheme would bo effective would certainly inspire 
confidence. 

Mr- Mathias.— The margin between 8 per cent, and 10 per cent, that you 
suggest depends really on the margin that wo allow on protection. 

Mr. Peterson.- That is what it really comes to. 

Mr. Mathias.— If wo recommended such a margin of protection as to make 
the investment sufficiently .-u Lractive, you would i)robably get your money 
at 8 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —That comes to the same thing. The real reason why the 
margin is necessary is not the uncertainty of the co.st of production, but of 
the world prices. That is- the way in which you ought to provide for the 
margin. Nobody can anticipate the course of prices. It is impossible to do 
that. 
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President. —]t may be said tlfttt ni o\u‘ previous calculations no accounlE 
was taken of any contingencies. 

Mr. Peterson. —You must take .iccouiil of <‘ontiiigencies il you are going 
to protect the new investor. 

President. The result was that even before our recommendations were 
given effect to, they required modification. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is inactically wliat happened. 

President.- -Ho. jmu .say that it should be provided for by this margin. 

Mr. Petdsim. Yes. The sclienie should be put so high tluit it would 
effectually meet any of the.se coutingencies. Tt would also be jxissible to pro¬ 
vide some machinery whereby, if the profit became too mueh, the burden on 
the consumer could bo taken off bj' a special tax on the industry. 

l)r. Mafthai .—We are considering hero the p.sychology of the investor. I 
have great re.spei't for your opinion but you are interested in the Steel in- 
dustrj^ and 1 must make some allowam-e for that. If it is laid down by Gov¬ 
ernment that there would be protection for a period of ten years, the investor 
must ncces.sarily got the impression that at any rate against big losses there 
is a certain amount of insurance which was not there before. If in addition 
wt- are going to have a stabilised exchange there would he such an improve¬ 
ment. upon the existing (mnditions of tfie Steel industry that there is every 
possibility of new steel units coming into existence. 

Mr. Peter.son. —A.ssuiiiing that the retnrn would he only 8 per cent.? 

J)r. Matlhai. —I am ijnxious that the margin .should not he any greater 
than is absolutely necessary. 

President. —This particular industry ha-s got a bad history. It has got 
to live it down. Then, the investor must feel before he puts in any money 
that the protection is not only adequate hut that it would remain adequate 
whilst the industry requires protection. I want to know whether what wc 
have been doing so far and wbat the Government and the Legislature have 
been doing has impressed the investor. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, it ha.s not. 

President. —Supposing our recommendation was the same. Last time we 
said the policy of protection must be declared—it was declared—and we also 
sugge.st that in order to make the protection effective the Governor Gejieral 
in Gouncil must have power to make it effet:tive. 

Mr. Peterson.-—t should try and make that automatic if possible. 

President. —It is not lhat the declaration is not there, but how has it 
worked? You cannot blame Government for this. Whilst they were making 
their arrangements to give cffeid to their proposals fluctuation in prices made 
the protection ineffective. 

Mr. Peterson. —You have exactly the same conditions existing to-day. 

President. —The point is this. You have got to examine the psychology 
of the inve.stor and I want to know, supposing you were investing your money 
in the industry to-day what would you do? 

Mr. Peteison. -I would wait until I saw the result of this report. 

T4et me put it this way. The actual inducement to new capital coming in 
will depend very much on what is going to happen to this Company in the next 
three years. It will depend very much on the balance sheets of the Company. 
Already the tide is turning and people are taking a different view of the 
prospects of the industry and I think we will probably go on improving from 
year to year provided the Steel Company does what it says it can do and 
. adequate protection is given. 

President. —Yon say TO jjer cent, is the kind of figure we can take all 
round 

Mr. Peterson.- T think 10 per cent, would leave a sufficient margin for the 
new investor. 
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President. —It' you allow 10 per cent, on 120 lakhs—1 am not takiiiR pig 
iron into aet'Oiint—that works out to about Its. 28. That gives an incidence 
of Rs. 28 per ton, and brings the selling price to about Bs. 154'85 on 1925-26 
figures 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. But the average costs for 1925-20 for all finished steel 
were higher. 

Dr. Maithai .—That excludes pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson .—That excludes the profit on pig iron. 

President .—If you allowed Its. 8 lakhs for pig iron that n ould leave it at 
Rs. 152 against our Its. 180 before. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. Excluding the profits on pig iron Unit is very imich 
the figure we have put forward. 
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(Continued on the 23rd June 1926.) 

Measure of protcefion necessary to enable, new steel mahiriij plants to be 
brought into existence. 

President .—We wore discussing the question of fair soiling price yesterday. 
Ip your (;asG we took last year’s works <;osts as Its. 100 in round figures. So 
far as you are concerned it is not very difficult to make adjustments to arrive 
at the future works costs, but if our .scheme is to be of any service to a new 
works, it is rather a difficult matter. We don’t know when a newcomer would 
reach the point at whidi you start to-day. One of the methods we can apply 
is this; we can form some estimate from the cx])erionce of your Greater Ex¬ 
tensions. Tt has taken, I think, three years to got them into full operation 
after the.y wore completed and you have had one year’s experience of nearly 
full working. We may assume that pig iron for use in the steel furnaces is 
available for any new Company coming in. But after that point they have 
got to go on to the manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Peter.'ion .—They would have very little difficulty in their open hearth 
process because they have all the proc'css worked out for them by us already. 

Pre.-iid.eni. -The ti-ainiug of the men wiy take time. Even on the open 
hearth it look time before you got your full output. How long do you think 
it would take? 

Mr. Peterson. I should say it would take throe jmars from the completion 
of the plant to make them efficient. In the case of Tinplate Company it has 
just taken them throe years to get into full operation. 

President .—They started the Company in 1920. 

Mr. Peterson .—T moan after construction is cotriplcte and after operation 
begins. 

President .—How long will it take to comstructP 

Mr. Peterson.- T don’t think you can put up a complete plant under five 
years, that is .so say from tho ore mines and the blast furnaces right through. 

I tluhik it would take fir'e years at least. If you take the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company, for instance, they might be able to roll .steel within three years. 
They have the blast furnaces complete; the whole of their pracitice has been 
worked out. All they have to do is to put up the open hearth plant and the 
necessary mills and 1 think they can get the thijig going in three years and 
another two years to get full efficiency. I think they have themselves given 
some evidence on this point. 

President.- -\t you have to start from tho blast furnnee upwards? 

Mr. Peterson .—Add two years. 

President .—That is to say five years to complete tho erection and three 
years to get full production. If you have got the blast furnaces already 
erected — 

Mr. Peterson .—They will take two years, for full production. 

Pre.sident. You took three years? 

Mr. Peterson .—Because that was an entirely new thing. It is all a ques¬ 
tion of engaging the .staff and getting gooil men. Th.at is whore the real 
difficulty c:oinos in. Steel works in this country will only obtain inferior men 
to start with and it is a matter of weeding them out. 

Preside lit.--They may he able to get some of your men. 

Mr. Peterson .—I hope not 1 

l)r. Matthai .—In the case of people who have got to start right through 
from tho ore mines, it would mean seven yeans and in the case of those who 
have already got the blast furnaces it would take five years, is that what you 
mean? 
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Mr. Vete.rson.- -It would take three years on the conii)letion of the plant to 
really become efficient. 

Mr. Mathias .—Would that be an open hearth plant? 

Mr. Fete.rson .—From the coinj)letion of any unit we really get full efficiency 
if we take three years. It does not make any difference whether you install 
the open hearth or the tilting furnace. If they install the duplex process 
they may have diffiijulty. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. .Mexander said one is complementary to the other. 

Mr. I’eff'ViOii.— Nece.ssarily. Much depends on the ((uantity of sera)) avail¬ 
able in this ('ountry. - The open hearth won’t work satisfactorily without 
largo quantities of scraj) and you cannot get large quantities of scrap in this 
country. In the duj)lex you produce large quantities of sera)) which can be 
used in the open hearth. That is why we say one is complementary to the 
other. 

Mr. Mathias .—Tlierofore it may be neeo.s.sary to install both and this would 
take longer. 

Mr. l^ctr.rsoa.— -I don't think it would take longer to install hut it would 
take longer to work the jjroccss. 

Mr. Mathias .—What period would you add? 

Mr. l‘ete.r.son..--I would not make any difference. 

J)r. Afttffimi.--Taking the conditions as they are in India, supposing one 
suggested that from the date on which our scheme of protection comes into 
fcrce it would take another five .years for another steel unit to come into 
existence, would it' be a fair statement? 

Mr. J’eterson.- -Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—A completely new ffrm? 

Mr. I'etersan..--! think they would be able to make steel within that time. 

President.- -They may not get good results. 

Mr. Petersim .—It is so difficult to give an opinion on that. For instance, 
if one of the big English steel makers, Messrs. Caminell Laird, came out here, 
they would i)resumably send out their own trained men. 

FresMle7if.—Supposing the Indian Iron and Steel Company started they 
would probably take fivo years to complete the whole thing and reach effi¬ 
ciency. Another man would take another five .years before he begins to manu¬ 
facture steel if he has to start from the blast furnaces and it would j)robably 
take another three or four years before he gets full efficiency. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes, a couple of years before he got full production. 

President .—Supposing Camraell Lairds or any other big steel firm which had 
an idle plant wore to dismantle the machinery and bring it out hero, in that 
case how long would it take? 

Mr. Ectfi) son.—Actual foundation and drainage, etc., will have to be done 
hero. I don’t think tlioy would save very much time if they were to do that. 
It took us 11 months to erect the Batellc furnace in this country. 

President .—You would have to jirepare the foundation in any case. 

Mr. Peterson .—During tho time they are laying the foundations they could 
h«i getting tho machinery made. Then again ono danger is that in bringing 
out dismantled plant from England the,y would bo likely to get obsolete 
machinery. They would keep tho up to date machinery and send you those 
that are ob.solete. 

President .—It won’t pay them to do that. If you propose any scheme it 
would be on the assumption that it is a modern plant. They may put the 
value of the plant at scrap value; then the overhead charges would be nil, 
but the operating cost very high. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t think you would get a modern plant from England. 
I don’t think you will find any modern plant shut down. You can save a good 
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deal of money possibly by buying part of the machinery, the blast furnaces for' 
instance. 

President. -The point is this, whether yon lake five years or seven years 
there is a considerable period during which the capital is not earning, and 
also there is a periml dni-ing whii.-h the cersts would be high. In a case like 
t^hat what .sort of ndjustnient would you propose? 

^fr. ]‘etersoi\ think the be.st way to nmet the case of a new company 
would be a bounty on the condition of production of a. certain tonnage of 
steel by a certain period. 

Pre.nilent. -That brings us back to the same question, namely, what is the 
measure of the bounty? 

Mr. Pefersem,. —The measure of the bounty should be sufficient to pay a 
reasonable interest during construction on the capital invested. The other 
way of doing it would he by means of a State loan or something of that kind. 

President. —The Government repeatedly declined to give State aid in lhar 
form, so you can lay that aside for the present. 

Mr. Peterson .- -1 think the only way you can meet that difficulty is by a 
bounty. 

Pre.sideiil. —You can do it that way or you can give them a higher price 
when they have reached the full output. 

Mr. /'cti’/son. —The difficulty is how you are going to discriminate between 
them. If you give them a higher price, you give every one a higher price. 
The only solution to the difficulty is to give them a special bounty. 

President. —During the |)eriod of con.strnction and up to the stage of 
economic production. 

Mr. Peterson .—If it wa.s possible. We don’t know what the bounty is 
going to bo. We might begin to complain of unfair competition. If the 
bounty was so arranged tluit the new producer got ay)pvoximatcly the same 
margin as wc would ourselves get based on our works costs, we would not have 
much cause to complain. 

Prc.sident .—We do not know what their works costs are. We have to find 
out the dilfei'cnce between your works cost and theirs. 

Mr. Peferson.- -Tf you gave them the difference, that wo\ilcl have to he 
ascertained year by year as they manufactured. 

President. —T’here is one other thing also. Supposing we say that the new 
works coming in ought to get a certain amount up to the time it reaches full 
production, in that ia»se we would have to exclude you from the scheme of 
bounties. Otherwise you may say yon are going to double yo\iv plant and 
claim the bounty, 

Mr. Pelerson.— ff you were to do that, wc could very easily form another 
company and claim the bounty in the .same way. 

President.—'W'onld that be economical? 

Mr. Peterson .— Ttmight he. 

President .—It is much better to have one plant of a jnillion ton capacity 
than to have an extra plant of 420,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be a limit to our plant on the pre.sent location 
by reason of the difficulty of assembling the materials. We could not get 
beyond a certain production unless the railway facilities are doubled which is 
extremely unlikely. There is another difficulty. The supply of water would 
limit the output of our plant at Jamshedpur. There is not enough water in- 
the river. 

President .—1 have never hoard of that up till now. It comes to this that 
in any scheme of bounties the Legislature may have to exclude by name the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Petei 'son .—Or the existing companies. 

President. —If they are started after the commencement of the new Act. 
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Mr. I'ctri-fOii. —Yes, you would have to discriminate between the two from 
■the blast furnaces. The Indian Iron and Steel Company’s blast furnace prac¬ 
tice is as efficient as ours to-day. 

Dr. Matfluii. From the point of view of a new steel plant coming into 
existence, it would, of course, necessarily expect—th.at has been so in the 
history of the Steel Industry- that during the first five years while the thing 
is being erected the capital would lie idle. The loss duo to capital being idle 
during the period of construction is a lo.ss that everybody would expect as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. Petrrsoii. —If your s<ude wore sufficiently high they might spread the 
.initial loss over a period of 10 or 15 years. 

l)r. Matthai. —Could yon expect them to ignore itP 

^^r. Pe.trrstin. —They might. 

President. —Every steel unit coming into existence should ex])ect its capital 
to lie idle the first 5 years. 

Mr. Prirrson. —Yes. 

President. -I.ook at your own case. The capilal remained idle. You have 
:accuniulated Us. 2 crores of arrears fpreference shares) which you have not 
been able to pay yet. 

Mr. Peterson, thir capital has I’cmained idle for more than that. 

Pre.iideiit .—They have not been paid for the last five years nearly. 

Mr. PetKison. —You would have to make the prices more remunerative and 
■the chances of profit would have to be very much gi-eater if you want anybody 
!ti) come into the industTy. 

J/r. Mathias. —Do you propose a method of bounties for the period during 
■which the steel works are being constructed or for the })eriod after the steel 
■works ha\e been constructed and before full production is attained? 

Mr. Pctrr.'ioii. —Fntil they reach real efficiency. 

Mr. Mathia.s.- ■ Vrom the time the construction is complete. 

Mr. Peterson. —In their original capital they will provide for the interest 
charges during the period of construction. I have suggested two years to get 
full produ(!tion. It may be 5 years before they earn anything like a reason¬ 
able profit. During that period they must have some inducement to carry on. 

Mr. Mathias.- -Ja it possible to itroceed on these lines; namely, to take, 
for the purpose of calculating overhead charges for a new company, the pro¬ 
duction f)f Tatas 5 years before their full production was roac^hed? 

Mr. Peter.son. —Jt would be very difficult. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t think it would be possible. 

Mr. Peterson. T don’t think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 5 years from a certain date Tatas will be producing their 
maximum output and 1 understand that a new works might reasonably bo 
■ expected to attain full efficiency in a period of 5 years. Could wo not adopt 
the figures of yonr works 5 years before full protection is attained for the 
purpose of calculating »vhat protection would bo required by a new firm? 

Mr. Peterson. —Take onr particular case for instance. The Greater Exten¬ 
sions were started in 1917 and completed in 1924. We cannot compare that 
period with any subsequent period that is going to occur. Part of that period 
was dxiriug the war. Some of our own consignments wore actually sunk. I 
don’t think how we are going to make any comparison. 

Dr. Matth ai. —Let mo put it this way. Take your future programme. I 
find that in 1930-31 you are expecting an output of .500,000 tons. Supposing, 
for example, next year a new steel busine,s.s is going to be started in this 
country with the u hole benefit of your experience at their service and they are 
starting ■with the latest and most up to date plant and supposing I suggest 
that in the course of five years during which the process of construction goes 
.on, they would be able to reach 600,000 tons and their works cost would work 
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out to be tlio same as yours at the end of that period, would that bb a fair 
thing to say? 

Mr. Pete.r.Hon .—T put it this way. It took us six years to construct the 
greater extensions and any new plant eomiug into operation has got to do a 
great deal more than that, because wo bad already the existing plant, ore 
mines, collieries and railway facilities. We had a system of railways by 
which the materials are collected. They will have to do the whole thing. I 
don’t think they will have any chance of doing that under 5 years. 

President .—That is the period that was given to us during the last enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson .—Then there is the period of two years more during which 
they will have to attain the maximum production. Therefore I would put 
that period of 7 years for them to get full production. 

Dr. Maithai.- -At the end of 7 years. 

Mr. Peterson.—At the end of 7 years they should be on an equality with 
us. In fact if they got an absolutely modern plant they might even do better 
or they should do better. 

Mr. Mathias .—At the end of 7 years they ought to be able to turn out steel 
as cheaply as you. 

Mr. Peterson. —Proportionately. 

Mr. Mathias .—If wo distribtited the overhead charges of a new company 
on the supposition that their output was to equal Tata’s output seven years 
before maximum output was obtained, would that be fair? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. During the first six months their output would be 
practically nil. Tlioy might have great trouble. Supposing they were rolling 
rails, they might get their seconds going up to 35 and 40 per cent. That was 
what actu.ally happened in our steel works after wo had been in existence for 
10 or 15 years. Even last year our seconds went up to 30 per cent. You 
have got to realise that anybody starting steel works in this country is up 
against great trouble for at least two years. 

Dr. Maif/iui.— Putting it generally, comparing your position with the posi¬ 
tion of a now business that comes into existence, the advantage that you have 
is this that you are already in the field, that your men have been trained and 
that you have established' your connections. Y'ou being a pioneer industry 
you had to face difficulties and losses which they would never have to face. 
Therefore roughly setting one thing against another, don’t you think at the 
end of 6 or 7 years they ought to he on an absolute equality with you? 

President .—Tlic way 1 put it is this: whatever may be taken as your fair 
selling price that will have to bo modified with reference to tlie new comer 
by means of bounties. 

Mr. Peter.son .—For the first two years of his operation. 

President .—Let me put it this way. We don’t know when he is going to 
come. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President .—All that we can say is that for a certain number of years after 
the commencement of the production of steel in this country the bounty 
becomes claimable. That scheme shall remain in force. As it takes five years 
to construct a new steel works, 5 years from the date of the new scheme the 
State should pay so much bounty per ton and for so many hundred thousand 
tons spread over a certain period. 

Mr. Peterson .—After 5 years. 

President. -Wo should not say five years. From the commencement of the 
manufacture of production of steel until the output of steel in this country 
has reached altogether one million tons or whatever the figure, the bounty 
shall be paid at a certain rate. I have looked into other schemes of bounties. 
Take for instance Australia and South Africa. They luit down 10 years or 
so as the period. In this case if you put down 10 yc.ars, and as no works may 
be started for 7 years, the scheme may not come into operation effectively 
within the period. 
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Mr. reterson. —Yes. 

President. —It may be therefore expedient to say that after the eommence- 
raent of manufacture of steel by any new company, the bounty shall be paid 
until such time as the production of steel has reached a certain limit. 

Mr. Peterson. —Then you pxjt a total limit. 

President. —Leave it to Government to decide according to the then condi¬ 
tions. Wo do not know what may be the conditions after five years. It may 
require Its. 10, Hs. 15 or Ks. 30 a ton. That is really our difficulty. If it is 
to come into force immediately then wo can say during the next 20, 25 or 30 
years, hut the thing itself may come into effect on an indefinite date. 

Mr. Peterson. —T think it would be extremely difficult for the Board to 
decide until they had a definite projiosal. 

President. —We cannot wait until .somebody comes forward and makes 
such a proposal. 

Mr. Mathias.—Would it be possible to devise a general scale of duties 
which would enable a new works to carry on? 

Mr. Peterson. —My view has always boon that you should put on a duty 
that would make it absolutely prohibitive to import steel. You must then 
get full development in this co\intry. 

President. —T am now trying to arrive at what the soiling price of the 
new comer ought to he and 1 take it, to your works cost we will have to add 
a certain amount. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will have to be the measure of his difficulties. 

Dr. Matthai.— Supposing wc are providing protection for a period of 15 
years and at the end of 7 years these people come into existence and start 
with an np to date plant, you would admit that they would he in a better 
I) 0 sition in some ways. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would be. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we fixed the s( ale of protection with reference to 
your costs at the end of 7 years then for the rest of the period they would be 
getting more out of that than you. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.- Leaving the margin of safety don’t you think they would 
be in a better position? 

Mr. Peterson. —T doubt very much if any new steel works coming after 
7 years will get more than we are going to get ultimately. The competition 
between the two plants will force the ciosts down. 

President.—I think we have to .adopt one of two alternatives in fixing the 
fair selling price. We must either fix it so high from the outset that it will 
cover contingencies of that kind or it must be so fixed that any now works 
will not be at a disadvantage as compared with you. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand from what you said just now that however 
high we fix the protective duty, the competition from your works would still 
be such that the new works would be unable to establish itself. 

Mr. Peterson.--Why not. There is a market. It simply means that we 
would be making as much profit as they would. 

Mr. Mathias. —If there is a Tuarket for it. 

Mr. Peterson. —There will be a market for it. 

Dr. Matthai. —What you .say about internal competition is perfectly all 
right, but if wo are providing protection for a limited period, say, 15 years, 
during the first 7 years 1 don’t think the competition could be very effective. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tt would begin to he effective before that. 

Mr. Mathias. “It would only be effective if the production exceeds the 
demand in the country. 
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Mr. I’el Ki'.'iOH.- That is not likely to hapiien. One very good instaiu-e oi 
the effect of competition is the increauSed olficiency of the Indian blast furnaces. 
The existence of these two new blast furnaces w’hich belong to the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and the two big blast furnaces of ours has led to the 
continual reduction iti our cost of pig iron. 

Vr. Matthai.—'lhere is this difference with regard to your blast furnaces. 
In the case of pig iron the [leriod within which the competition would be 
effective is a much shorter period than in the case of a whole steel plant. 

Prenident. - -As regards the market for steel generallyj we have not worked 
out the figures as to what the total demand of steel is and how it is likely 
to be increased. T think one thing is certain that the new works will have 
to he more or less in close proximity to yours. 

Mr. returaon. —Somewhere in the coalfield area they niu.st be. 

Pre.tidrnf .—The position is this that if the entire Indian deuiancl is to be 
supplied bv Indian steel, then the scheme must provide for a price which 
would enable the Steel Works situated in this particular area to penetrate 
those markets which arc so far away as JJombay, Karachi or Burma. Karachi, 
of course, is an extreme instance. AVe .shall deal with this point when we 
conic to your realised price. A’^ou have got some advantage in the upcoimtry 
market. 

Mr. Peffi\'!Oii. —Yes. 

Pre.ndeni. —There won’t be room for your (Company as well as for another 
competitor to tlie same extent in this market where Indian steel has an ad¬ 
vantage over foreign steel. 

Mr. retersoir .— They will have to divide it between themselves. It really 
comes to the question of the cost of di.stribution. 

Pre.aident. —So that the result may be this. The advantage that you have 
at present in this market may he, sot off against the disadvantage that you 
may have to meet in other markets, is that correct? 

Mr. Prlrrson. —Yes. 

i're.sideat,--Take a typical in.stance. I think that your principal upcountry 
market is practically the Gauges valley. 

Mr. Pe.termn. —Y'os, we go as far as Lahore. 

Ih'. Matfhai .—'I'hat is practically the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Bengal. 

Mr. Pcte.i'Kon. —Yes. 

Presidmt. —A'ou have taken possession of that. The other has to com¬ 
pete with you in that'market and you Imvo to compete against him in the 
remaining markets. 

Mr. Pe.teT.i(m. —It would be better if you examine our Sales Manager on 
this point because ho has a very intimate knowdedge of the actual imports. 
About 1‘2 months ago, we stopped the import of the bar mill products. Now 
it has commenced again and it is very considerable. There is a g(K)d deal of 
imported steel coming in. 

President. —As regards general finaiico, apart from the question of raising 
capital, I think that in your case it was rather unfortunate that it was not 
as satisfactory as it might have been 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean that we did not raise sufficient capital or are 
you talking of the need of finance? 

President. —Both. AVe want to be quite sure that anybody else who comes 
in starts under better conditions than yon did. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you arc referring to the deficient finance that of course 
is due to the increase in e.stimate resulting from the boom after the war. 

President. —You had your reserves which came to your rescue. 

Mr. Peter.iou. —AYe were still short of money. 

President .—The point is that even so you had not enough extra capital. 
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Mr. Peterson.. —No. 

President.—Wc took K.s. 12 crores as the capital required by a new com¬ 
pany. That did not take into account the workinp! capital. Don’t you think 
that for a new works it would be safer to depend for this upon its initial 
capital ? 

Mr. Peter.toII. —It would be niuch safer to provide for its working capital 
as well as other capital. 

Pre.ddent. —In that ca.se ne shall have to take away the working capital 
and add it to the capital itself. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is rigiit. 

President.— That has been one of your difliculties. 

Mr. Pefe.r.ton. —The actual deficit to meet the fixed capital ex))euditure was 
met by short terra loans whielt have been got rid of. 

Dr. Mutthai.—Gan you tell me how much of your fixed capital expendi¬ 
ture has been met out of short terra loans? 

Mr. Peter.ton. —You made an estimate yourselves in the 1st Report. 

Dr. Matthai. —We made a casual reference to it last year, but we had 
nothing very definite to go upon. I don’t want anything very accurate. I 
only want to get a general idea. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is somewhere in the report 1 know. 

Dr. Matthai.—Wi\[ you please look at jiagc 71 of our last year’s Ileport? 

Mr. Peterson..- That is the one 1 am thinking of. You have taken intere.st 
charges at lls. 33 lakhs there. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 don’t know whether it i.s based on any definite data? 

Mr. Peterson. —If you want the actual capital expenditure as written down 
by the Tariff Board, i.e., Ks. 1-5 crores for capital and Rs. 2 crores for collie¬ 
ries, you will find it on page 43 of the original report of the Tariff Board. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you speak of short term loans, I lake it that you 
mean loans for a period under one year. 

Mr. Peterson. —Longer than that. It might extend to 2 or 3 years. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is an uncertain factor. 

Mr, reterson. —It is very uncertain. 

J)r. Matthai.--I hope that it would not be adopted so far as this industry 
is concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. —We liave got rid ot all short terra loans except tho.se secured- 
by debentures. 

President. —The debeniure part of the thing is not .satisfactory. You have 
got Rs. 0 crores of debentures. I don’t say that it is un.safe for the debenture 
holders because it is not luy business. Y'^our block value is Rs. 15 crores of 
which Rs. 6 crores is debentures. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our block value is Rs. 15 crores. It has been raortgagea- 
for Rs. 6 crores. 

President. —if you have to borrow any money, you have very little margin 
left. On the same security you cannot get .second debentures. 

Mr. Peterson. -At present we cannot issue second debentures but we may 
be able to issue them later. 

Presklent. —A.s regards the question of the average rate of return, if you- 
have debentures as one third of the capital, it may be possible for you to raise 
capital at a chea})er rate of interest, but on the other hand if that method is 
adopted, you have no reserve left for further borrowing. 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be no reserve for contingencies. As a matter 
of fact in onr case we had offers for second debentures but we did not like 
the terms. 

Presklent. —Of course if you are prepared to pay a high rate of interest, 
you can raise second debentures. 
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Mr. Peterson. —It is not only a <iuestion of interest hot they also want a 
share of the profits. 

President.- -According to Statement No. 56, the arrears of dividends np 
to 1926-26 on second preforence shares amounted to Us. 208 lakhs and the 
arrears of dividends on first preference .shares Us. 9 lakhs, the total being 
Rs. 217 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ves. 

President. —They will be a first charge after the dehentures. 

Mr. Peterson. —A charge on the profit and not on the company. 

President. —If your profits come to Rs. 120 lakhs, you have got to pay out 
of that your debenture holders. That takes .away Rs. 48 lakhs, leaving a 
balance of only Rs. 72 lakhs. Out of this Rs. .521 lakhs has to be paid to the 
second irrcference shareholders and Rs. 4J lakhs to the first pireference share 
holders. If you arc to fund the arrears of preference interest, it will take 10 
years or so to pay off. The ordinary .share holders will get nothing for 10 
years. If it was not a question of making any provision for another industry— 

Mr. Peterson. —Another indu.stry would probably avoid this capitalisation. 

President. —Wo have got to see first of all that this industry is put on a 
sound footing. 

Mr. Peterson. —On this particular question of the arrears of dividends, I 
think that 1 should say that within a fortnight the Board of Directors will 
probably issue a statement in Bombay regarding them. Could we postpone 
this portion of the examination till that statement is i.s.sued? It will be 
issued by the end of July. 

President ,—T don’t want to go into it then. Supi^osing we were not 
making any re(!ommondations except with reference to your works, and sup¬ 
posing we were strictly to follow the principle of discriminating protection 
which moans the smallest burden on the country, why .should we allow 10 per 
cent, on ordinary .shares when we find that ordinary shareholders are prac¬ 
tically wiped out? 

Mr. Peterson .—Because yon proceed presumably on the capital value of 
the assets and not on the share capital of the company. 

President .—You have had to write down Rs, 4 or Rs. 5 crores. Equitably 
speaking, the other shareholders must have a share. Otherwise the whole 
of it is thrown on the ordinary shareholders. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a bargain made by the ordinary shareholders them¬ 
selves. 

President. —-Supposing protection is given, the preference shareholders will 
get 7J per cent. This is a very good rate of interest. Tf they get that, they 
will have done very well. Why should we allow in addition anything for the 
ordinary shareholders who will get nothing for 10 years? 

Mr. Peterson .—You are looking at it from a difl'erent point of view. Let 
us suppose that the company eon.sists of nothing but ordinary shareholders. 

President .—Take the case of prefereiiee shareholders. 

Mr. Pete’ rson. Take the case of one company which contains nothing but 
ordinary shareholder.s, and the other which is the existing company. You 
have got to decide what return the first company should get on the pre.sent 
value of the money spent. T don’t see that it matters bow that money is 
distributed among various people. 

President .—If wo make our recommendations with regard to another com¬ 
pany, that question does not ari.se. But supposing the recommendation is 
confined to you? 

Mr. Peterson. -I don’t reallj’ see that it does arise. 

President .—It does. You ignore the ordinary shareholders. 

Mr. Peterson .—You cannot ignore the ns.sets in the balance sheet. 
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holders got their arrears the ordinary shareholders get nothing. That Is what 
it amounts to. “ 

Mr. Peler.snn. -The total amount of the second preference shares is Ks. 7 
crores. You won’t find that that tallies with the assets in the balance sheet. 
Tt is about half. You liave got Rs. 17 crores on this side. On the other side 
you have got second preference shares amounting to Rs. 7 crores. Even if 
you add the debentures, you have only Rs. 13 crores as against Rs. 17 crores. 
Still Rs. 4 crores is left. 

President. —Where ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You originally valued the block at Rs. 15 crores and you 
added Rs. 2 crores for collieries. Against that you have got— 

Rs. 

1st preference shares . . . . .75 lakhs, 

2ud preference share.s ..... 700 ,, 

and 

Debentures ....... 600 ,. 

all of which have not been issued ; so that you have not got more than Rs. 13 
crores on the other side. There is .a balantie of R.s. 4 crores which must be 
represented by some capital. 

Mr. Pederson. —As a Tnatter of fact this point was raised in the debates, 
when they cut down the boiint.y from Rs. 18 to R.?. 12. This is what Sir 
Charles Tunes said “ When 1 iutrodueod the Steel Protection Rill in May 
1924 I made an afipeal to the industry to co-operate with the Government and 
the Legislature. When T proposed bounties in January last I made that same 
appeal and 1 feel that 1 ought to make that appeal again. T think the Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Directors will bear me out when T say that hitherto there 
has boon no response to that appeal and that is a feature in the position which 
worries me most. The House has to remember that owing to tlie way in which 
the capital of this company is arranged, about two-thirds of the share capital 
takes the form of second preference shares the ijiterest on which is cumulative. 
For the past three years 1 tliink 1 am correct in saying that arrears of that 
interest ainountirig to about Rs. ,50 lakhs a j'^oar have been accumulative. 
There is a load of debt amounting to Rs. 11 crores on that score alone round 
the neck of the company, and 1 feel, Sir, lhal wc in this House ought to send 
a message to-day to the Tata Iron and Steel Company that wc expect them to 
lake this matter in hand and that wc expect them to co-operate with us in 
putting their industry upon a sound and healthy basis.” In the same debate 
(Assembly Debates, dated 15th September 1925, Vol. VT) Sir Basil Blackett said 
“ The financial position of the Tata Iron and Steel Company is a somewhat 
difficult one owing to the fact that, as pointed out by the Tariff Board in their 
original report, there is a considerable amount of capital which cannot be ex¬ 
pected to earn a return. The Government’s view has boon quite clearly stated 
to the Company, lhal iliis ought to be dealt with. It i,s not for the Govern¬ 
ment to lay dow'ii the exact terms on which it should be dealt with, still less is 
it for the Govormneut and a Committee of this House to consider what terms 
Tata’s directors should suggest to their .slmrcholders for dealing with this dififi- 
cnlt situation. But T do think that it is right th.at the Government and this 
IToiise should make it clear to the Tata Iron and Steel Company that thoir 
policy is to onahle the company to earn a reasonable return on the c.apital 
which i.s really engaged in turning out steel and it i.s not the policy of the 
Government or ol this lIoii.se to put a company in a position out of bounties, 
voted at the expen.se of the taxpayer, to pay the arrears of dividends on 
second preference sliiires.” In re.sponse to this we wrote to the Government 
of India and wc iindeitsland that the Goveriiiuent will accept the scheme we 
have pint forward. 

President. —Connected with this question of the finance is this question of 
a reserve. In every scheme that we liave so far put forward, wo have calculat- 
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■ed that this amount of money would be earned and that it would suffce for 
all pxirposes. Neither has happened so far. 

Mr. Peterson. —The amount of moiiej' has not been earned. 

President. —In a scheme like this whnt proposal can wo make? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean as to the reserves which the company ought to 
ihold? 

President. —If this scheme works perfecdly you will get your depreciation 
and return on your capitalj and no more. 

Mr. IV'tBr.son.. -There i.s a large reserve in the balance sheet at pi’esent. 
There are !it present large reserves on which the company can borrow. 

President. —1 am talking of a new company coming in. Whnt is the 
source from which to accumulate reserves whieh would enable them to tide 
over temporary difficulties h 

Mr. There is not anything really, but T think on the assump¬ 

tion that a company earns 10 per cent, on the money invested, they would 
not probably pay the whole 10 per cent, to the shareholders. A part ol it 
will go as reserve. 

President. —That is the point I suppose. AVhen you earn 10 per cent, you 
carry, say, 2 per cent, to your reserve. 

Mr. Pe.trr.‘(yn. Yes, 2 or 2i- as the case may be. 

rresident. -So that the return of 10 per cent, may include a reserve against 
contingencies? 

Mr. Peterson. —That i.s a reserve against contingencies really. It need 
not be accurate; it may be 1 per cent, in one year and 0 per cent, in another 
year and so on. 

Measure of ProtecAion. 

Presidrnl.- Now wo will deal with the general question of the measure of 
protection, I think as far as the measure of protection goes we have laid 
down a definite principle that it is the difference between your fair selling 
price fixed by us and the price at which the foreign steel is likely to be im¬ 
ported. For that reason perhaps it would bo necessary for us to go into the 
import price and then we have to make some forecasts as to the future. There 
has been a continuous fall in the price of foreign steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —Sinc;e the lirst report there has been a drop in price. 

President. —Exce[)t that for a short j)eiiod there was a rise? 

Mr. Pederson. Yes, owing to the rise in freights, but that was a very 
short rise and prices soon fell again. 

President .—Speaking generally are we to a.ssnme that this position is 
going to continue or are we to assume that it is going to stop? 

Mr. Peterson.- It is extremely difficult to say. In giving evidence about 
a year ago T said that the prices were so low that they could not go any 
.Tower. 

Presidenl.. You said the .same thing at the time of the second report! 

Dr. Muttlwi.—W0 must devise soniethiug by which we can safeguard our- 
selves again,St that. With regard to this movement of price, what has been 
happening is really this. The whole thing turns on the Continental exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —Practically. 

Dr. Maithai.—That is to say when the Continental export prices go down, 
•British pricjes in competition have got to go down, 

Mr. Pederson. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —But for exchange things have reached bottom. 

Mr. I'eierson, —1 don’t know whether you can follow that completely. 

Dr. Matthai.—What T am trying to get at is this. On three occasions we 
.enquired into the question and each time we were told “ we have reached 
bottom.” The only circumstance that has varied each time is the Continen- 
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tal exchange and when the Continental exchange depreciates your bottom 
seems to give way. 

Mr. Fete/non. —There is a deeper fact than that. 

President. —There are two other factors. First of all so far as the TJnited 
Kingdom is concierned. other things being equal perhaps it cannot afford to sell 
stool at a lower ])rico than it has been selling now. 

Mr. Pete/rsnn. —That seems to bo proved. They can’t sell at that price for 
long. 

President. —That doesn’t mean that prices will not go down, if the indus¬ 
try is re-organised. That has been operating in Belgium, Germany and the 
United Kingdom to a very large extent. Simultaneously with the fluctua¬ 
tions in the exchange they have been able to bring down their actual costs of 
production. That is a factor which has to be taken into account. Suppos¬ 
ing wo eliminate the factor of exchange for the time being it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow you will not reach a lower stage. 

7)r. Matlhai. —Is that statement correct with regard to the recent situa¬ 
tion? The whole point seems to me to bo this that in France and in Belgium 
along with the depreciated exchanges, there has also been a steady rise in costs. 

President.- It is stated definitely by the British Trade Commissioner in 
Belgium that the cost of production has been going down steadily and he has 
given many reasons, for instance, modern plant, labour serving appliances, 
handling machinery, reduction in the coal consumption and then he says that 
they have constructed very large electric works which supply electric power at 
a very cheap rate. 

Dr. Matthai. — At the time the Tarill Board conducted its enquiry, it is 
perfectly true that in countries like France and Belgium opeiating costs wore 
going down on account of imported plant, hut if you take the short period 
between our last enquiry and this, the main fact has been the depreciating 
exchange which has been accompanied by a perceptible rise in costs. 

Mr. Petersim. —I can’t toll you. The fall in price is mainly due to the 
exchange. 

President. —We are not referring to the fall in price. We are referring to 
the fall in costs. 

Mr. Peterson. —There has been a great improvement in practice. 

President. —There is one other factor which has now been coming in . 
steadily and which may have the contrary effect of raising the price and that 
is the formiition of these big trusts. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, big combines. 

President. —They are trying as far as I can see to bring in Belgium and 
Luxemburg. We may be able to deal with the question of exchange in some 
way, but as regards these factors in arriving at the c.i.f. price— 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t soo bow they can bring down their prices very much 
lower than they have. 

Dr. Matlhai. —Bo you mean as far as England is concerned? 

Mr. Peterson.- all countries. 

President. —There is no question that the productive capacit.y is perhaps 
50 per cent. more. 

Mr. Peterson. —More than that. 

President. —Tlie whole of the steel industry has suffered a great loss. Th-at 
loss has been written oft, because they had tremendous reserves. That brings 
down their overhead, and reduces their total selling price. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to say how the price of steel to this 
country is below pre-war whereas wo know that the price of ever 3 rthing else 
which they use in the manufacture of steel is nowhere near pre-w’ar. 

Dr. Matthai.—-It is not an acctirate statement. So far as England is con¬ 
cerned, the general w-holesale index number is l.fiO roughly and steel prices 120 
compared with pre-war. 

VOL. III. F 
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Mr. Peterson. —I am talking of prices iu this country. Hails tlo not come 
in here at the prices which people in England get. 

President. —As far as prices are concerned the position seems to be this 
that so far fis British and American prices go—we will take the last two 
years—there has not been the same perceptible def;line except in sympathy 
with the Continental prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think there woukl have been aiiy decline, but for 
the decline in the Continental prices. 

President. —Therefore it may be safer to as.sumo that so far as these two 
countries are concerned, the prices have a tendency more or less to stabilise. 

Mr. Peterson. —The American price seems high. Compared with the rest of 
the world, they might fall. 

President. —At present the British industr 5 - is said to be selling at a, loss. 

Mr. Peterson. -1 believe so. It lias been stated freipiently. 

President. —So that even if there is a reduction in their cost of production 
they may be able to make good the loss that they may be actually incurring 
just now, but they may not bo able to reduce their prices below what they 
have reached inspite of the reduction in the cost of production. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think they can. 

Ur. Supposing wc say they probably itaiinot go below pre-war 

prices. 

Mr, Peterson. —They are below now. 

Ur. Matthai. —I am speaking of British iirices. Steel prices roughly .stand 
at lls. 120 per ton compared with pi-e-war, i.e., the internal prices in England. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am talking of the e.xiiort price. 

1h'. Matthai .—I am a.ssuming that there is a certain relation between 
internal price and the export price. 

President. —The drop in the Continental price is not keei)ing pace with 
the rise in exchange. 

Mr. Peter.son.- 'It lags behind always. 

President. —As a matter of principle may we assume move or less that 
there may not bo much fluctuation so far as British prices arc concerned P 

Mr. 7‘eterson. —I don’t see how they can fall. 

President. —That is to say they could not afford to sell below these prices 
for any length of time. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think it would continue. The pre-war price of rails 
was fixed at i§28 from 1901 onwards. I'lie same was the case in Ihigland. 

President. —The rise is from S?28 to S'13. 

Mr. Peterson. -Yes. 

President. —-As regard.s the future of cour.se it would not be easy for us to 
make any conjectures except this that there may be a little lliujtuatiori. 

Mr. Peterson. —My latest information from England is' that the price 
obtained by English makers for English rails i,s £7-.5-0 at present. From the 
same source wo understand that the j>rices for rails sui)plied to the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Bailway and A.s.sain-Beiigal llailwav is £6-5-0 to 
£6-15-0. 

Presfdc/if. -Perhaps they are Continental rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difiicult for us to obtain any iniormatioii. The 
information that we have obtaluel may not be correct. 

Ur. Matthai. —As far as galvanized sheet is concerned, it is a class apart, 

Mr. Peterson. —-Yes. 

Ur. Matthai. You don’t have the same amount of fluctuations. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, but the price is coming down steadily. 

Dr. Matthai. —Not in the same proportion? 
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Mr. Peterson. —No. Another point that arises in this question is the price 
of spelter which enters into it. It is not a pure steel product. Moreover it 
is not affected hy Continental competition. I may explain that Continental 
competition will arise in the case of sheet bars from which sheets are manu¬ 
factured. But it won’t affect the corrugated or plain galvanized sheets "which 
are entirely made in Wales. 

President. —This is as regard f.o.b. price. To get to c.i.f. may he assumed 
that the freight is more or less at the pre-war level.*’ 

Mr. Peterson. —There has been some little rise from what it was IS months 
ago. At present the Continental freight is 16s. 6d. and the British freight 
is 22 .shillings. 

Dr. Matthai. —By the Continental freight, do you mean the freight from 
Antwerp ? 

■ Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —16s. 6d. is for freight and insurance? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. — I find that in one of the letters which we have received from 
the Railways, the freight from the British port, Middlesborough, is given as 
16 shillings. 

Mr. Peterson .—They might have got a special rate of freight—Government 
preferential freight. That is not the ordinary commercial freight. 

President. —What would be the commercial freight? 

Mr. Peterson. — 22s. 6ii. 

President. —I think that during our last enquiry the freight from the Con¬ 
tinent was 13 shillings. 

Mr. Peterson. —It went up to 16s. 6d. about 15 months ago. 

President. —I think that we took more or less 23 shillings for freight from 
a British port and about 15 shillings from the Continent. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

President. —As regards insurance, it is very little. 

Mr. Peterson.—Qxiiie small. 

President. —As regards port dues and landing charges, I think that we 
made a distinction between the Continental material and the British material. 
In the case of Continental steel we took as follows: — 

Es. A. p. 

Port dues ........ 2 8 0 

Handling and caitage to godown , . . 5 0 0 

Minimum allowance for profit or importer’s com¬ 
mission . . . . . . . . 2 8 0 

Total . 10 0 0 


In the case of British steel we said “ But the British steel is largely import¬ 
ed hy the Calcutta engineering firm,s who can transport steel by water from 
the docks to their works for about B,s, 2-8-0 a ton. Moreover they themselves 
purchase a considerable amount of Jamshedpur steel, and clearly they "svoiild 
not, in any circumstances, pay more than the actual cost of British steel. No 
allowance can therefore be made for profit, and Rs. 5 a ton is sufficient to 
cover the actual charges incurred.” This makes a difi’erence of Rs. 5 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. But I don’t think that, the argument aboiit profit is 
correct because the firm would probably calculate on that. It cannot expect 
to import for nothing because it is importing on its own account. It would 
naturally be in accordance with commercial practice to charge the profit. 
Therefore I don’t think that Rs. 2-8-0 is correct. I don’t think that the point 
was raised at that time. 

F 2 
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rreside.nt. -\t instead of doing that we took tho average, would it be 
reasonable ? 

Mr. Feterson. —The fairest thing is to take Rs. 2-8-0 for port dues and 
landing charges and Ils. 5 for handling and cartage to godown, and tho 
importers’ profits. 

rreaident,.- -■'rho Continental importer says he must have his commission. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is service rendered for which he charges. He must be 
doing something in order to get it. 

President. —That only applies to the c.i.f. price. 

Mr Peterson. -Yesi. Then you will have to compare the charges in Rombay 
which, will be different from those in Calc.iitta. I think that they will be 
higher. 

President. —I think that the argument that it does not cost much to the 
Calcutta importer who can take bis steel by river to his works would not apply 
to Bojiibay. 

Mr. Peter.son.—Yio, ho will have to take it by cart. 

President.—The best thing is to take the weighted average of British and 
Continental steel. 

Mr. Peterson.—Tha.i is the fairest thing to do—average of the water and 
land transport. 

Pre.sident.—The dift’orence of Rs. 5 is a substantial difference. 

Mr. Peterson.—I am not sure that tho importers’ commission is not too 
high. These people work on a small margin. A great many of them are 
prepared to sacrifice a larger proportion of their commission. 

President. —In times of depression. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what T mean. ■ The point here is that every addi¬ 
tion of this kind increases the import price. The average importer would he 
quite pleased to import steel for one rupee a ton instead of Rs. 2-8-0. We 
find it very difficult to get our large dealers to take the margin of profit which 
we think they ought to take. They are always willing to give it up in order 
to get customers. Wo find that our dealers are selling at the same price as 
we are selling them. 

President. —We must take the normal conditions. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Rs. 2-8-0 is not the normal condition. 

Dr. Matthai. —What would you put it at? 

Mr. Peterson. —One rupee a ton. 

President. —Then, I think that we will have to devise some method of cal¬ 
culating this c.i.f. landed price. Wo must consider whether this difference of 
Rs. 6 is really required. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think it is. 

President. —Then, another factor which wo have got to take into account 
is that having got this c.i.f. landed price, we have to make some adjustment 
again, your realised prices ordinarily speaking are slightly higher than the 
c.i.f. landed price? 

Mr. Peterson. —Slightly. 

President. —Taking the c.i.f. price, wc have added in some cases two or 
three rupees a ton. For instam:o, in upcountry markets where you sell one- 
third of 3 mnr products you get Bs. 20 a ton higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is so. You have gone into all that in the report. 
The only thing is to give you a statement. 

President. —You have got three or four different rates. Take for instance 
heavy structurals (Statement No. 99). From Government you got Rs. 161-70, 
from railways Rs. 152-13, from engineering firms Rs. 137-14, from dealers 
Rs. 142-47, miscellaneovrs Rs. 137-98 and the average is 138-80. What I want 
are your realized prices from April 1924 to 31st March 1925 and then from 
April 1925 to March 1926. 
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Mr. Peterson.—You want the prices for both years. 

President. —Yes. You must be ready with it before the next examination 

begins.* i .i. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You want the realized prices? Last time we mixed them 

up with the adjusted prices. 

President —Yes The point now arises is whether we should really make 
these adjustments with reference to a new works because, ^ was telling yon 
this morning, it may have to compete in these other 

where the freight advantage gained in the nearer markets will be That 

is the point we have to consider now. ft may be that you have got this 
advantage now but it does not necessarily follow that you will be able to main¬ 
tain that advantage when you have to compete in the distant maAe s. 
Immediately it may have the result of giving you a higher price. What 
would you suggest with regard to that? 

Mr Peterson. —I should not regard that as a calamity. My view of pro¬ 
tection is that it should not aim at giving a minimum of proht. 1 would keep 
the margin pretty wide. 

President.—One way of providing that margin would be to make minor 

adjustments. . 

Mr. Peterson.—1 think we have got to follow the same lines as America. 
They don’t try and work it down to the lowest dollar. They take a very 
liberal margin. 

Dr. Matthai. —They don’t discriminate there. 

Presidewf.—It makes a difference of Ks. 6 a ton in some sections, Hrgelj 

struoturals. . • v . • 

Mr. Peterson. —Bars chiefly and struoturals. Bar mill product is what is 
mainly affected. 

President.—Would it be possible for you to give us the average price of 
this class of steel we have taken as typical over a period of two years ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Average of two years realized price for the merchant mill 
and rail milT products ? 

President.—You will have to exclude the bounty in both cases, 

Mr. Peterson.—We shall show the bounty separately. All bars rolled in 
the merchant mill. 

President.—1 want bars and struoturals.* 

Mr. Peterson.—Light struoturals? 

President. —No, rails. 

Dr. Matthai.—The merchant mill really caters for the bazar, does it not? 


Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President .—In this connection you might give us the total bounty you got 
in each year. 

Mr. Peterson .—^You mean the total amount of bounties paid?* 

President.—You will show the average realized price; in that place you 
show the total amount of bounty. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes.* 

President .—What about the subsequent months? 

Mr. Peterson .—We will send you that month by month if you want it. 

President.—Wh&t I want is that this must be brought into the same form 
as Statement 99 in the statement volume of your representation and that the 
subsequent months must also be in the same form. 

Mr. Peterson .—What yon want is the average realized price for rails and 
bars. 

President. —^Yes, leaving the plates separate as they are. 

* Supplementary Statement No. 19. 
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Mr. Peterson. —You don’t want us to alter the form at all? 

President. —^What we have to consider is whether we cannot find a simpler 
method of arriving at your realized price without having to make these ad¬ 
justments from time to^time as regards upcountry prices and so on. Then 
when we have ascertained what these c.i.f. landed prices are, we shall con¬ 
sider whether any adjustments are required. We have got to determine how 
the protection ought to be fixed. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —First of all we find the sterling price; after having got that 
we have to see what the difference is between that price and your piling price. 
First of all you compete against British steel. In our first enquiry we found 
that was what was really mattered. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is so. 

President. —We did not attach so much importance to the Continentel 
prices in our first enquiry. Now we find that it is really the Continental price 
that determines the foreign c.i.f. price. There has been a greater tendency 
in the Continental price to fluctuate than in the British price and what really 
has made the scheme somewhat ineffective is that factor. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that we can deal with the Continental price on a 
separate footing? I will put it to you this way. Supposing we estimate your 
fair selling price at Rs. 120 and the British- c.i.f. landed price at Rs. 100. 
We finst of all put Rs. 20 on all steel. Then we find that the other steel that 
competes against you is the Continental steel which comes in at Rs. 80. Then, 
logically it comes to this that the Continental steel in order to equalize its 
price with Tatas has got to bear a duty of Rs. 40 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be the logical result. 

President. —Can it be done? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t know. Probably what would happen is that they 
would ship from Antwerp to a British port and from there tp India. 

President. —That point was considered by us in our first supplernentary 
scheme. At that time the gap between the British price and the Continental 
price was very big and what you say was possible. But the gap is about 
£1 or £li novv. In addition you must remember that they have got to ship 
the stuff to Great Britain, land and re-ship it. Further, the freight from 
Great Britain to India is higher than the freight from the Continent. All 
this will leave very little margin. 

Mr. Peterson. —The simplest thing would be to ignore the gap and fix the 
protection on the lower price. 

President .—In that case when the prices improve we shall have to give you 
Rs, 40 a ton even though you can do with Rs. ^ a ton if the Continental steel 
does not compete at all. If the scheme is such that it makes it impossible for 
Continental steel to come in, then the protection that you need is Rs. 20. 
Why should you have Rs. 40 when you can do with Rs. 20? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t see how otherwise you are proposing to discrimin¬ 
ate. What you are really doing there is giving a, preferential duty on British 
steel. 

President. —Let us call this Rs. 20 an off-setting duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you work it on the dejjreciated exchange you can do it. 

President. —We say Rs. 20 on all steel but as the Continental exchange is 
depreciated it should bear an extra amount of duty. The point we have got 
to consider is whether such a scheme would come into conflict with any com¬ 
mercial treaties. I think, so far as France is concerned, we found last time 
that we could not discriminate. If you cannot exclude France you may as 
well leave Germany and Belgium alone. Under our scheme whatever the cause 
of the fall in price was, an off-setting duty was to be imposed. If off-setting 
duties could have been imposed you could have done without bounties. The 
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bounties became necessary because there was importation of Continental steel 
on a larger scale by reason of the depreciated exchanges. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is correct. 

President. —There is one other thing about this. The chances of protec¬ 
tion remaining more or less stable are better in this scheme than in the other, 
because when an alteration is required you simply alter the off-setting duty. 
You may remove it, increase it or decrease it just as you like. Do you think 
it is a feasible scheme? 

Mr. Peterson. —I would not like to express my opinion without thinking 
it out, but there seems to be great difficulty in distinguishing between the 
origin of the various kinds of steel entering the country. 

Mr. Mathias. —What would be the freight on shipping to England from 
the Continent and then re-shipping to India? 

Mr. Peterson. —To take a steamer into some English port and re-ship from 
England ? 

President. —That would mean something. 

Mr. Peterson. —-If you were going to make a difference of Rs. 20, you would 
be offering a very heavy inducement to fraud. 

President.—It that happened often there is nothing to prevent us from- 
putting on an off-setting duty on British .steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —I quite agree that if there is a clause that steel which 
enters this country at a lower price than the steel from any other source, 
should pay a higher duty^—if a method can be fixed like that—it would be an 
advantage. 

President. —Your point is that it may be re-exported. If that is done on 
a large scale, it would be found out. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might conceivably establish a system by which semi¬ 
finished steel was exported to England to be finished and sent out to India. 
That happened I believe in Australia. 

President. —There the position is different. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact 90 per cent of the material coming in 
was not really British in origin. 

President. —But there the underlying idea is different. There they say 
“ we are making a sacrifice of revenue in order that Great Britain should 
benefit.” Our object is not that. Our object is to safeguard ourselves rather 
than to benefit Great Britain. 

Mr. Peterson. —It appear.s to me that if the importers can manage to give 
in the colour of British manufacture, he will bring it under a duty of Rs. 20 a 
ton. Provided that can be safeguarded against, there is no objection. In 
fact I think it would be a very good thing if you could do it. 

President. —Anyhow it is worth trying. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, it is. 

President. —Even if there is subsequent enquiry for fixing the off-setting 
duty it will not affect the substantive amount of protection you get. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —It would only affect this off-setting duty. 

Mr. Peterson.—U I may say so, I would like to couple with that a pro¬ 
vision against the lower export price from Great Britain as compared with 
their own internal price. 

President. —That we take into account in fixing the original amount of 
duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —You will take that into account in any case. 

President. —Supposing in fixing this duty of Rs. 20, we fix the basic price at 
Rs. 100. We then levy Rs. 10 on all steel, and Rs. 10 off-setting duty against 
Great Britain and Rs. 30 off-setting duty against Continental steel. It can 
be done in that wav. 



Mr. Peterson. —I think I made that suggestion in our first representation. 

Dr. Matthai. —Any fall in price whether it is clue to exchange or simply 
to a system of dumping will bring those olf-setting duties into operation. 

President. —And leave the amount of protection that you got stable. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You select one [)articular country where exchange is stable, 
fix the rate of exchange as against that country and use the ofl-setting duty 
against any country which falls below the standard. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you ascer1:ain the price? 

Mr. Pe.terson.- -By the actual invoices. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is practically the provision in the Steel Industry Act. 

Mr. Peterson. —I made a proposal to you at the time of the 1st Report and 
it was not ac<*pted. If you look at page 119, Volume 1 of the Steel evidence, 
you will find that I really made the same proposal there. I based it on the 
level of the depreciated exchange. 

President.— did not approve of the automatic raising of duties. 

Mr. Peterson. —How do you propose to impose the off-sotting duty? 

/'resident.--lust now Great Britain can supply any kind of steel that the 
Continent can supply, is not that so? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President.--\n order to avoid those frequent enquiries the off-setting duty- 
on Continental steel may ho fixed at a rate which wonlil prevent it coming in 
but would not prevent the other steel coming in. 

Mr. Peterson. —Dr. Matthai raised the question on these olT-.scttinK duties 
“ when the fall in prices occur how are they going to come into operation.’’ 
Wc suggest that they should come into operation automaticallJ^ 

President. —Automatically in this sense that either the Customs axithori- 
tifts or somebody would make enquiries. 

Mr. Peterson. —We suggest that the Tariff Board should do it. 

Dr. Maft/iai.- -That means a supplementary enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson. —No—simply a statement of actual prices from the invoices 
and if it shows that prices are below a certain figure, the off-setting duties 
automatically come into effect. 

President. —So long as the duty is so fixed that there is no violent change 
at any time why should you make these alterations automatically? When it 
does not affect the Indian industry at all for the time being why should wo 
make the alterations because the price has dropped? 

Mr. Peterson. —The proposal we made there was that if the drop was below 
a substantial amount, i.e., 2-5 per cent, the off-setting duties should come into 
operation. 

President. —If it substantially dropped below Rs. 120. 

Mr. Peterson. —As soon as the drop amounted to Rs. 5 the off-sotting duty- 
should come into operation. 

President. —If wo prescribe British Standard Specifications, that would 
raise the price of Continental steel by about 10 to 15 shillings a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would bo a good thing for the country'. 

President. —Then there is the question of transport from the Continental 
poj-t and landing and other charges at the British port. Then, there is the 
difference in. freight between the Continental port and the British port which 
is about 6 or 7 shillings per ton. Then, there is the fraud. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Thoro w-ould not bo any fraud. 1 don’t mean that .a man 
will simply ship his goods to London and rc-ship them ns from London. But 
what I say is that he w-ill ship ingots or billets to have them rolled in England. 

President. —That dop.s not matter. Wc are not giving Tiupcrial Preference. 
We are not concerned with how much benefit British labour or British Indus- 
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try derives. British muiiufaoturors u.sc some Contincnt»l billets even to-dey. 
Bnt their prices are generally higher. How wonld the position bo ditferent? 

Mt. Feterson. —I don’t know whether it will happen or not, but it jnay. 

Fresidt'ut. —Australia said that its object was that tho British indu.stiy 
must benefit by this preference by using British materials and British work¬ 
manship. We are not concerned with that. 

Mr. Ft'.leison. —T don’t think that tho difficulty is really likely to ari.se. 

President. —A dilference in the duty of B.s. 20 or so might suffice. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that it is a reasonable proposal. As I say it is ono 
that I made mysolf in another form. 

President. —We are sinij)ly discussing a possible scheme. We cannot get 
out of these frequent fluctuations without it. 

Mr. Peterson. —You cannot. 

President. —If ve had followed some su<h system, the country could have 
saved the money that it paid you by reason of the fluctuations in the exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would have p.aid it in another form. 

Pre.ddcni. —Would it be necessary to have tho full amount of the difference 
between the British and Continental jmicos in the off-setting duty, or would 
a part do? Is ordinaiy Continental steel inferior to ordinary British steel? 

Mr. l‘e.terson.— Tho only thing that India requires is cheap steel or low 
priced steel. Therefore that question of inferiority does not arise. 

President. —Does that apply to bars? 

Mr. Peterson. —To the bazar material. If they can buy it 8 annas cheaper, 
they don’t care what the quality is. 

Mr. Mathias.- -Vor bazar purposes it i.s desirable that there should be a 
supply of (heap steel. 

Mr. Peterson.- Yes, soft steel, but some very bad steel is coming in. 

President. —Do you think that it is really detrimental to the interests of 
the country if all tho Continental steel ha(l to be ai;cording to tho British 
Standard Specifications. 

Mr. Peterson. —They must have a certain amount of soft steel but there 
has been some very bad steel coming in. 

President. —As regards rails, there is one point and that is that on prin¬ 
ciple there may be objection to raising the price of rails or any railway mate¬ 
rial too high. You are asking for a duty of Rs. 40 a ton, which you claim 
will secure j’ou a fair selling price. Supposing we proposed a duty which 
would give you that price and at the same time wo provided that you should 
supply rails at .so much above your works costs 

Mr. Peteison. —We would have no objection to that, provided we got all 
the orders. 

President. —The safeguard is in the duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —We would accept a fixed price. 

President. -Would there be any administrative difficulty in that? 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t think so. We will make a formal offer to that 
effect, if need ho. 

President. —Tho only thing that is liable to vary is tho works costs and the 
Railways may say that they mn.st get tho benefit of a reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will give them the benefit of that reduction automati¬ 
cally. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it re(|uirc some sort of enquiry? 

Mr. Peterson.- -IL i.s not worth our while to conceal our works co.sts from 
anybody. 

President. —It may be possible that you get a stated price hut at the end 
of the year there might be an adjustraetft." 
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Mr. Peterson. —There might he. 

President. —^Would there be any difficulty in that? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. At present when the Railways buy rails from ii.s, they 
hold back 10 per cent, of the bill. Tt i.s probable that the works co.sts would 
not drop more than 10 per cent. 

President. —^That would practically affec.t a third of yoiir output. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ultimately it would affc<!t a third of the total production. 

President. —That goes out if some .such proposal is made. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, on a system of that kind. 

President. —There is one other thing that may require some special provi¬ 
sion and that is sheets. We really have not got your work.s costs for sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are no fin.al costs yet. 

President.—In a case of that kind, would it be safe for us to fix the pro¬ 
tection for any length of time? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given you a coat which we expect to reach and 
we have every expectation of reaching that. So far as sheets are concerned, 
we have to make a guess at the fixed costa. 

President.--Up to now our recommendations, so far as black sheets are 
■concerned, have gone wrong. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We gave you too .sanguine an estimate of whiit we 
arc going to do as regards costs and production. 

President. —Do you think that so far as these are concerned a temporary 
measure may he proposed? 

Mr. Peterson. —It might be subject to a further eii(|uiry. The other thing 
is to take the average coats for the entire period and give protection. 

President. —T confess that 1 don’t reall.v believe in that estimate because 
you have not got sufficient data to work on. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that we will get do-nm to those costs and probably 
below. 

President. ■ You will perhaps turn out 50,000 tons as against 2RO,000 tons 
of galvanized sheets in 1925-26 imported. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that the total import was 1SO,000 tons. Tt is not 
to bo expected that we can really solve the difficulty in 5 years that other 
countries have had 40 or 50 years to solve. Wo have had only one year. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you differentiate the case of sheets from that of your 
other productions? 

Mr. Peterson. —^You cannot differentiate on a point of quality. The sheote 
are a case for bounty and not duty unless the revenue is required. The 
revenue may bo required by Government for other purposes. 

President. —The import is 280,000 tons as regards galvanized sheets alone. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is obviou.s that tko increased d\ity on galvanized sheets 
has not affected consumption. The imports have been steadily increasing. 

President.- -That is clearl.-y a ca.se whore the domestic supply is a very 
.small percentage of the countr,y’s demand. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes; 

President. —S'or that rea.son. duty may not be advisable especially as we 
do not know ivbat your costs are going to be. What I am suggesting is that 
it is a product which is produced in a .small quantitv. That is an additional 
rea.son why wo must treat .sheets on a different footing from the rest oi your 
production? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President .—.A.s regards the scale of protection, there is one point to be 
considered. The measure of protection that you ai.'tually receive would depend 
considerably on the manner in which the market is kept intact for you. Take 
.the ca.se of fabricated stool for instance. 
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Mr. Feferson .—If ,von put a duty on our steel and not on fabricated steel 
you give us no market. 

Pre.nileiil .—That would apply to other subsidiary industries in the same 
wa,>'. 

Mr. Vfite.TSon. —Yes. 

rrruident .—What 1 really want to know is whether by reason of the fact 
that fabricated steel and other subsidiary industries did not get the .sTipplo- 
nientary j)rotoction. your market was restricted. 

Mr. i’cfcr,son. -What has actually happened is that they have been very 
seriously troubled in competing with the foreign manufacturers, e.speeially 
British fabricated steel. We have in many cases actually lowered our prices. 
We have been couipclled to lower our prices. 

Pre^ideni:.- -Were your prices affected by the absence of supplementary 
protection ? 

Mr. Pe.ter.tnn. —Yes. 

Dr. Mntlhai .—From that point of view, is there anj' difference between 
other subsidiary industries and the Tinplate industry? 

Mr. Vrtarson .—Tn what particular way? 

T)r. Matthai.- bluppositig we gave no protection to the Tinplate industry 
or just enough protection to carry on. 

Mr. Petemon. —Tli.at is a ptirely hypothetical case becaiuse protection does 
not help us there. We are under a contract with the Tinplate people. 
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(Continued on 24th June 1926.) 

Difje.rf.ntial Dutiax. 

President .—1 want to pursue the subject of differential duties a little 
further this inorning. 1 tided to show yesterday what objects we must have 
in view in the scheme of protection; first, the industry must got the amount 
of protection intended under the scheme without frequent variations; 
secondly, from the point of view of the country, the country must get a 
sort of stabilization of steel prices without frequent variations; thirdly, the 
tax payor should not be made to pay more than is necessary and fourthly, 
the consumer must get his money’s worth out of what ho pays. The first 
three points wo need not discuss again but as regards the last ono I am 
not so sure as to what actually happens. Take British steel. There are 
certain industries in the country which prefer to use British steel—some 
of them have to use either British stool or steel made according to British 
Standard Speidfication. Jsii't that so? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President .—Now take our figures of yesterday, Ks. 80 for the Continental, 
lls. 100 for the British and Its. liJO for Tatas’ .steel. Tn a schome of differen¬ 
tial duties, a duty of lls. 20 on British and Rs. 40 per ton on Continental 
will protect you against both. If you put a uniform duty what is required 
is a duty of Rs. 40 on all steel. Then the price of British steel comes to 
Ra. 140 a ton while the Continental stool remains at Rs. 120, so that when 
a man wants to use British or British Standard Specification steel he has got 
to pay Rs. 140, for which he would pay Rs. 20, under a scheme of differential 
duty. 

Mr. Peterson .—He can get that from the Continent at an extra price of 
about 10 shillings a ton. 

President .—Assuming that prices are regulated by economic laws, why 
should the Continent charge only 10 shillings more? The Continental manu¬ 
facturer may say “1 will take Rs. 135 per ton”—he will just undersell 
British stool. 

Mr. Peterson .—He might do that. 

President .—In that case the consumer has to pay Rs. 135 for steel which 
is worth only a little more than Rs. 12.5. That is ono thing. Secondly, 
he has got to depend upon a g\iaranteo that the stool is made according to 
British Standard Specification, or to be <)uito sure, he has got to have his 
steel inspe<!ted during the process of manufacture. This is not a very easy 
thing in the case of .smaller consumers. So what happens? Either he pays 
more for his Continental stool than what it i.s worth or he pays lls. 140 and 
buys his steel in Great Britain. That clearly is one of the results. 

Mr. Peterson .—There isn’t much demand for British Standard Specifica¬ 
tion steel except from the Government doparlmcnls, railways and engineering 
firms. 

President .—It is a considerable quantity. 

Mr. Pefer.son.-—But the bazar does not want British Standard steel. It 
wants the cheaj)est steel. And it wants mild steel. 

President .—Lot us take the bazar demand. So far as the bazar is con¬ 
cerned, you say the bazar wants to buy tho cheapest steel. Ts it certain that 
either in this country or in Great Britain this steel cannot be produced which 
can be sold at the same price as the Continental steel ? 

Mr. Peterson .—It would not lower tho price at all. It would not cost 
us less. 
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Fresident. —Xot so far as you are concerned, but there is a lot of steel 
which is spoilt in the manufacture and which is inferior in quality, that 
must be happening in Great Britain too P 

Mr. teiKTson. —We are producing soft mild steel, so do the British 
makers. 

Fresidf-nt. —Then it is purely accidental; it has not been worth your while 
apparently to put upon the market this kind of steel. 

Mr. Feterson. We are making it. All our nierchaiit mill produets are 
mild steel. 

Pre-rident. —Then how is the bazar (■onsumer affected P 

Mr. Fiituram .—I don’t quite understand what the point is. 

Fresidenl.- The point is this. Tt has been stated that if you equalize the 
prices of British and Continental steel, that is to say, instead of putting 
a duty of Its. 40 a ton, you put Bs. 20 on British and Bs. 40 on the Continental 
steel, then the hazar dealer is compelled, so to say, to buy Continental steel 
which ho does not require at the .same price. As far as 1 win understand you 
cun sell him inferior stuffp 

Mr. Fctiirson .—Not inferior, but what he wajits. It serves his purpose 
bettor. 

Fresident. —Supposing we put a duty of Rs. 20 on the British steel and 
Rs. 40 on the Continental steel I don’t think that the consumer is necessarily 
compelled to buy steel which he does not want. Why should he? If you 
supply the man with steel which he wants, and so does the British manu¬ 
facturer, how is be affected? 

Mr. Fe.ler.ion .—I thought you were not considering the question of quality 
at all, but the question of depreciated exchanges. There will always be a 
difference in the Price. He wants low carbon steel. The British Standard 
Specification is too high for him. Tt costs us more to make that. 

Fresident. —The point is this. If the price of all steel is Rs. 120 per ton, 
then it is suggested that it is an unnecessary burden on the poor consumer, 
if all steel is Rs. 120 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson .—Supposing you take the price of ordinary mild steel which 
comoa from the Continent at Rs. 120, then the British Standard Specification 
steel would command a higher price. 

President .—Can tho British manufacturer supply the Continental quality? 

Mr. Peterson .—He can. 

President. —Then ho would not ask for a higher price for a similar quality, 
would he? 

Mr. Peterson .—In the case of the British manufacturer he would because 
it costs him more to manufacture the same steel than it costs tho Continental 
manufacturer owing to general economic conditions. There would be a 
difference of about 30 shillings between the same class of steel in England 
and the same class of steel on the Continent, and the same between us 
and the importing countries. But in each ca .$0 the price of the British 
Standard Specification sled would be slightly higher than that of ordinary 
mild steel. 

President. —That will always happen? 

Mr. Peterson.- ■■'Yes, boca\ise in such ca.se8 buyers insist on the steel being 
made to a particular analy.sis and insist on being supplied with a certificate. 
In the case of wagons for railways for instance, special steel is required. 
We would always charge an extra price for it. Thei'e is a different analysis 
and the steel is inspected. They pay for the inspection. But the ordinary 
bazar trade requires low carbon steel which is softer and does not require 
iruspection or a certificate. 

President. —Supposing that yonr steel is. Rs. 120 a ton and the British 
steel is Rs. 100 and the Continental steel Rs. 80 and we put on a duty 
of Rs. 20 and Rs. 40. 
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Mf. Peterson. —Yon iiicaii i)uttiiiK on discriminating duties?' 

/Veiic/cnf.--What would happen? 

Mr. Pele.r.son. — The result would he to raise the price of steel to Tls. 120. 
We would probably sell ordinary mild .steel at about Rs. 110 and the British 
Standard Specification at Rs. 120. 

Pre.^iilent. -In that case the poor coiisnnier will not pay Rs. 120; he will 
pay Rs. 110. 

Mr. Peterson. —In all probability that i.s what would hap])cn in practice, 

Prr.t/dcnf.--That is to .say, ho would get Indian .sled? 

Mr. Peterson. —If you fix by means of protection a certain jirice lor any¬ 
thing which yon may call slightly inferior and \vhich co.sts ns less then we will 
probably accejit a lower jirice. 

Plesidi-iif. —So that the equalization of the price oi the three kinds of 
steel would not necessarily involve the poor consumer in paying a higher 
price. 

Mr. Peterson.. —Not necessarily. You could easily discriminate the duty 
for steel below a certain carbon percentage or above a certain carbon per¬ 
centage. I could give you the limits. 

Pre.sident. -I.s that the only difference? 

i\fr. Peterson. —1 think it is the only important dilference. 

Mr. lifotliias.- Is that a ))raciical distinction as far ns the Customs 
authoritie.s are concerned? 

iVr. Peterson. —It is a common distinction made in many of the tarilTs. 
1 will give you the exact specification later on of the two different clas.sc.s of 
steel. 

'Mr. Mathias.- -Yow think it would he a practical proposition to di.stiu- 
guish these according to the carbon percentage? 

^fr. Peter.son .—I think .so. However I would like to consider it and 
consult the .Sales Manager on it and also the General Manager, 1 think it 
would he quite easy for the Cn.stonis to detect it. I might say that we should 
always be satisfied with a lower price on the bar.ar steel in practice. In 
practice the consumer will pay less. 

President.- But the difficulty is this, you cannot meet tho whole demand 
of the eountrjx 

Mr. Peterson .—Probably we will. Ln-st year we practically .stopped the 
import of bars in Calcutta for .some months. We can jirohably stofi the 
imports in time. 

Pres'ide-nt. —Eveutu.ally that means that if you are able to do it the Conti¬ 
nental inferior .steel will go out. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is wliat we would ulliimately expect to happen. 

Mr. Mathias .—But not in the near future? 

Hfr. Peterson ,—As 1 s.ay, wc sto))pcd the import of burs into Calcutta 
absolutely for three or four months. There was no import at all. 

Pre.sident. —This difficulty, so far as the consumer of British stool was 
coucjcrned, was got rid of in the last two s<diemcs by means of bounties. The 
price of British steel did not go up to the same extent. 

Mr. Peterson .—The ingot bounty. 

President .—^Yes, otherwise he would have been mulcted by .a higher price. 
So that unless any scheme that is put forward is accompanied by bounties 
the interest of the consumer, so far as his money’s north is concerned, would 
not be safeguarded under a .sy.stem of duties. 

Mr. Peterson .—^That is wh.'it will happen. Whatever duties you put up, 
if you try to fix the [)rlce at Rs. 120 by means of a duty the Continental 
price would drop 5 or 10 shillings and the British would not. 

I>r. A/att/wji.--Supposing we put a very high duty on Continental steel 
and a duty on British stool to make the price eq\ial, so that you have 
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shelter of that .vou are suggesting that yon would sell Continental steel at a 
lower price. So far as you are eoneenied what has happened in Calcutta 
is that you have been trying hj’ lowering your prices to cut out Continental 
■steel. Hut the difference that you make on Continental steel will not he the 
same difference as would exi.st if a lower duty were levied on Continental 
steel. There will still be a difference hut the difference will not be (|iule so 
great. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably not. To-day it is probably selling too cheap. 

Dr. Malthai. —That is not the point. I am looking at it from the ooint 
of view of the consumer of Continental .steel. As business men it would 
certainly be to your intere.st to .see that yon have a certain advantage over 
the Continental man, so that you would push your price to a margin as 
near as jjossihle to the Continental price phis the tariff, hut you won’t lower 
it to as low a level as yon would have to if the duty on Continental steel 
were lower, 

Mr. Peterson.- AVe would lower it, 1 think. Thi.s mild .steel will always 
command a slightly loner price whatever duties yon put on l)ecanse it costs 
less to manufacture. Tt would obviously he impossible for us to demand the 
same juice for mild steel as \vc are charging for the British Standard Sjjoci- 
ficatiou steel made to a certain analysis and passing a certain test and 
obtaining a certificate. 

Dr. Matthai. —f don’t di.spnte that at all. But T think there would be a 
heavier burden on the consumer under thi.s .scdieme. 

Mr. Peterson.- T don’t think it woiiUl make much difference. 

Vr. Maithiii. —The immediate result would he, if you fi.xed duties of Es. <10 
a ton on Continental and Ps. 20 a ton on Biitish steel, that yon would fix 
your |)rico for (.’ontinental steel above what yon would if the duty on Conti¬ 
nental steel were, say, .Us. 30. 

APr. Fete-r.son. —The actual result would of ro\n-so be that the difference 
in the duty would be the difference in the price. 

President. —It would be limited by that. 

Mr. Peterson.--Hhc eoinjjctitfon which we have to fai-e is really with 
Continental steel and its export price so tar as mild steel is concerned and 
for these higher specifications in Continental steel, pliw, say, lOi. (Sd. British 
.steel doesn’t enter into competition. Most of the British steel that comes 
into the country in the shape of bars is probably special bars. 

Dr. Matthai. —I find that last year in our Trade Returns the bars from 
the United Kingdom formed onl.v 10 jior oeiit. of the total imports. 

Mr. Peterson .—JJoes that include fabricated? 

Vr. Matthai.- That is uiifabricated. 

President .—The British bar becomes much more expe.nsive than the 
Continental the duty being the same. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —That may account for some reduction in the imports. 

Mr. Peterson. -I think that the competition has always been with 
Continental bars. 1 don’t think that British bars have over been imported 
into thi.s country in large quantities. 

Dr. Matthai. —The position of galvanized sheets is precisely the other 
way. 

Mr. Pete rson .—Kxactly. 

Pre.tidenl. —The things that really matter are bars, beams, angles and 
plates. So far as bars are concerned when we last'reported the margin 
was jC 2 and to-day it i.s about f 1-8-0 on the March figures, so that there has 
not been much variation, but if you take beams, the price in 1923 for British 
heanis was £10 and for Continental £8, the difference being £2. 
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Mr. J’eferson.— Tn heavy structural materials, angles, etc., Britain 
competes. 

President. —In March the price of British beams was £7-6-0 and Conti¬ 
nental £5-17-0, so that the difference is £1-9-0. The same thing applies to 
angles, where there was a difference of £2-10-0 in 1923-24 and to-day it is 
about £1-2-0. As regards plates the difference was then only £1-8-0. It has 
gone up now to £1-17-6. So far as bars are concerned, the position is more 
or less .alike. As regards these other products, is there any question of the 
Continental steel being inferior? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. That is not bazar material. 

President. —So far as these products are concerned, is it purely a question 
of price? 

Afr. Afafkias.—There is no question of British Standard Specification in 
beams, angles and plates? 

Afr. Peterson. —There will be a British Standard Specification and any 
person requiring it will be prepared to pay a higher price. But there is not 
the same competition. 

President. —The.se represent fairly comparable qualities. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —So that in the case of bars there may not be as strong a 
case for differential duties as there may be in the case of these other 
materials. 

Mr. Peterson. —In the cese of bars what you have to do is to consider the 
Continental competition and to ignore British. 

President. —As regards these other articles it may be possible to differen¬ 
tiate. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —As you say tho question doesn’t arise in regard to sheets at 
all, nor for that matter as regards rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —They don’t manufacture rails in any large quantity by 
tho open hearth process on the Continent. In plain black sheets there is 
competition from the Continent. 

President. —Is there? We will hav'e to go into that, but I haven’t got the 
figures just now. 

Mr. reterson.—The> import amounts to 27,000 tons from the United 
Kingdom. There again I don’t think there is any question of quality. 

Mr. Mathias. —Taking your fair .selling price at Bs. 120, the British import 
price at, say, Rs. 100 and the Continental price at Rs. 80, how far would 
it affect you if for tho purpose of calculating tho duty we took a figure 
intermediate between Rs. 100 and Rs. 80? 

Mr. Peterson. —If you took the half way figure, you would have to take a 
weighted average. 

President.- -We took the weighted average the first time and T think wo 
went wrong. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you want to take the half way figure, you must find 
out how much material is coming in at tho higher price and how much is 
coming in at tho lower price, otherwise you would not get tho exact averaKe 
figure. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would the difference be considerable? 

Mr. Peterson. —It will bo. In each class of product you will find that there 
would bo very considerable difference. 

Dr. Matlhai. .Supposing tho scheme was for a uniform rate of duty and 

that uniform rate of duty was based on the weighted average derived from 
the imports of the past three years. 

Mr. Peterson.—Ate you going to do that for all classes of steol? 

Dr. Matthai. —1 am thinking of each product. 
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Mr. Fetemon, —Probably there may not be much variation in futinre in 
the percentages of imports, if you take each product separately. If you 
take one weighted average for all, sheets will upset your calculations. 

Dr. Matthai.—l want to ask you a question with regard to this. Leaving 
aside all these details about the scheme of dilferential duties, speaking as a 
business man with all the experience that you have, if you were in our 
position, would you suggest a scheme of differential duties? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a very difficult question to answer. I should like to 
have sometime to think it over. 

Dr. Matthui.—l want to tell you the difficulties that 1 am feeling quite 
in a general w*ay. This scheme of differential duties has two aspects to it. 

(1) Is the thing workable? and (2) Is the advantage commensurate? Now 
from the point of view of the workability of the scheme, if you want to ascer¬ 
tain wdiat precisely is British steel for Customs purposes, you can go by 
British specifications. You c:an go by the quantity of British materials, the 
value contributed by British workmanship or you simply take the shipment 
from a British port. My feeling i.s that on all these three bases you would 
find the thing exceedingly difficult to work. Xow from the point of view of 
advantage there are really four parties to this. Is it any advantage to the 
Indian Steel Industry? is it any advantage to the Indian consumer? Is it 
any advantage to the Indian tax-payer? Is it any advantage to the British 
steel maker? My feeling is that it is of advantage only to the British 
steel maker. That is the way in which the case has presented itself to my 
mind. When you (consider the ease you would keep these things in mind. 
If the thing is very difficult to work and the advantage is not commensurate, 
it would not be worth while doing it. If the advantage is really considerable 
one would like to consider it. 

Mr. Peterson. —I understand that the object of the scheme of differential 
duties is to ensure that too high a protection is not imposed. 

President. —Another thing is that you should get the amount of protection 
without frequent interference. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, stabilised prices. We made exactly the same pro¬ 
posal. 

Dr. Matthai.—My difficulty is not the difficulty of my colleagues in this 
matter. I want to make my position perfectly clear. I am trying to 
distinguish the method of differentiation from the method of olf-setting 
duties. If you had a system of off-setting duties, you could have stabilised 
prices. Whether you should, in addition to that, have a method of differen¬ 
tiation is my difficulty. 

President. —The question of the off-setting duties is precisely what brings 
in the differential duties. You could not put on an off-setting duty on the 
ground of depreciating exchange against Great Britain for instance. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is, assuming off-setting duties are based entirely on 
depreciating exchanges. Off-setting duties are based on a number of 
considerations. 

President. —One of the main things is the question of tho depreciated 
exchanges on the Continent and if it becomes necessary to increase the duties, 
which would be the best method of doing so? Putting on an off-setting 
dnty, which mean an additional duty on tlie Continental steel, which means 
a differentiation between the British and Continental steel, or an equal duty 
on both? 

Mr. Peterson. —I would like to know if I have got this point plainly. 
Tho proposal is, as I understand it, that we should have a basic duty fixed 
on a country with a stabili.sed exchange on the gold basis. In addition 
to that against all countries in which tho exchange is not stabilised and 
not on the gold basis there would be such additional duty as may be 
necessary. The second duty would be adjusted according to circumstances, 
i.e., dumping or depreciated exchanges, etc. These are tho two principal 
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«au8es. T take it that is the idea. 1 would like to liavc at least a t'ortiiight’s 
time to think over these proposals. Would you also like me to consider the 
machinery hy which off-setting duties should be .set in motion!' 

Dr. Matthai .—Wo .should appreciate it very inncli. 

Mr. Peter.ioii ..—It i.s really a que.stiou on which 1 will have to consult 
both the operating department and the .sales dopartnient, because all kinds 
•of considerations arise which don’t occur to one without verv clo.se e.xamina- 
ition. 

President .—So far ns off-.setting duties due to depreciated exchanges are 
concerned that is comparatively simple. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 


T1 Bl'RKHKNT.VTION. 

Pails. 

President. —The most important thing which we have to deal with in your 
representation is the question of rails. T think your main complaint is against 
the Palmer group. You say that even n-ben you offered to reduce your price, 
you were not able to secure orders. 

Afr. Peterson. —Wo actuall.y quoted as low as l?s. 100. 

President. —Is that to the Burma Bailways? 

Air. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —Still you were not able to secure the orders and therefore you 
lost the bounty that you were going to get on rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the point. 

President.—Ph'st of all T want to go into purchases made abroad by 
railways during tho last two years. 

Mr. Pe.ter.son. —We have no information on that really. 

President. -T shall give it you. Tho A.s.sam Bengal Railway have purchased 
only from you, I think. 

Mr. Peterson. —As T say, I have really no reliable information and cannot 
get it. T cannot answer any question on that. 

President. —We will take the Kast Indian Ilailway. 

Mr. Peterson. —Thc.y were not under any contract with us. 

President. —I arn going through the replies of these railways so far as we 
have, received them. Is the As.sam Bengal Bailway in tho Palmer group f 

Mr. Pclerson. —It is a Palmer railway. 

President.- T am confining my.self at present to these two years, 1924-25 
and 1925-26. Then as regard.s the East Indian Railway they ])urchascd !)rac- 
titailly everything from you except those orders mentioned by them, 

Mr. Peterson. -The Kast Indian Railway is a Slate Ilailway since 1925. 

President. —In 1924-25, they purchased 12,028 tons at £7-13-6 which comes 
to Bs, 102. They give their freight as Rs. 11-11-9. To that if you add R.s. 14 
for duty, and Bs. 3-2 0 for lauding cliargcs the total romps to Bs. 130-13-9. 
Why were you not asked to quote for this order P 

Mr. Peterson. —^We could not have supplied them more than we did in 
1924-25 in any case hecause wo were under contracts with tho Palmer Railways 
and with the Government of India for the whole of our output of rails. 

President. —Therefore they were not to blame, 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have not made any complaint about the East Indian 
Ilailway. 

President. —So far as this order was (loncerned, it was necessary for them 
to place it elsewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —They had to buy from somewhere. 
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President. —^What was your average price in that year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. l‘22-8-0 to the Palmer Railw'ays and Rs, 1.30 to Govern¬ 
ment. 

President. —Tlic |.irico works out very nearly to Rs. 1-30. Why were you 
not able to supply? 

Mr. Peterson. —lii 1921-25 T find that we took an order from the East 
Indian Railway for 22,855 tons. That was all we could roll for them. 

President. —At what price? 

Mr. Peterson. —At £9-18 f.o.b. Calcutta-.-Rs. 129 at J,s. (id. less Rs. 3 for 
freight. 

President. T want to know rvhy that order went abroad. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo could not have supplied any more. 

President. —They say that they have placed an order wnth you for K. F. 
New British Standaril Section' rails. 

Ml. Peterson. —They have altered the section of the rails. All the Rail- 
wa.vs arc now asking for the new sec;tion. 

President. —Does that make any difference in price? 

Mr. l^eterson. —No. 

President. —The Boitgal Nagpur Railway purchased in 1924-25 from Ger- 
m.any 4,243 tons at £0-10-0 f.o.b. plit.i lO.s. lOd. for freight. 

Mr. Peterson.- —They also purchased from us 7,494 tons in the same year 
at R.S. 140. Can you tell me the date of the order which they placed in 
Germany ? 

President. - They only say 1924-25, I want to know how this order went 
abroad. 

Mr. Pete,r.s()n.--1 don’t know’. What was the section? 

Prc.sideiit. They don’t say anything about that. 

Mr. Rctcr.son.- They might have been light rails. 

President. —Tliey are heavy rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 was under the impression that the Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
way had placed all their orders with us. 

President. —You wore giving thorn special rates, weren’t you? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, Rs. 110, but that o.xpired in 1924. 

President. —Then, you do not know how it happened. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 don’t know how that happened. As a matter of fact we 
could not have rolled any more rails in that year unloss we liad been informed 
at the heginning of the year. 

President.- -'['hut is a very important point from the point of view' of the 
Railways. 

Mr. Pelerson.---dt is largely due to the fact that they do not make out 
their programme in time. If they could give us their programme a year 
ahead, they would get their 8upplie.s from \is. 

President. —I will come to that point presently. They also pundiased from 
tlio Cargo Fleet Iron Company. Is that a Briti.sh Company? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —They purchased C32 tons of 40 lb. rails at £7. 

Mr. Peterson. —Was that in 1924-25? 

President. —In 1925-26. It works out to Rs, 123 including everything- 
How is it that you did not get that oi’der? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are not very anxious to roll light sections. 

President. —As regards the riuality of your rails they say “ a few cases have 
been rejmrted of rails corroding quickly and these are under investigation by 
the Metallurgical lns]mctor at Tattnngar.” 
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Mr. Peterson. —I cannot say anything definite about that. Mr. Alexander 
told me that a complaint had come in regarding certain of our rails rusting 
quickly and he sent an officei' who had reported tliat they were left in the 
open along with a certain number of English rails and that the English rails 
had rusted worse. Wo can only wait until we get the report on this complaint. 

Pi esident.- lihoy also say that “ the chief complaint is that the sections 
are not us accurately rolled as Dritish rails.” 

Mr. Peterson. —I have not hoard of that. 

Pre.sideni. —You had better make a note of it and enquire. 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t understand that comj)laint. Our rails are really 
examined and tested mufdi more accurately and severely than tlie British 
rails. On a question of that kind, I would question the Metallurgical InsiDOc- 
tor ami his staff. 1 think that you had better consult Mr. Mather who has 
had five years exiieriencc of the inspection. It is really a I'ellcction of the 
(iovernment Inspection that it has passed sections which were not accurately 
rolled. I can only say that during the last five years T have known of oidy 
one serious complaint. In that ca.se the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway wrote to us. As a matter of fact we knew that that was happening. 
f3ome of the rails were burnt at that time, but they reported that the post¬ 
war English rails which had been laid along side were equally bad. 

Dr. Mattkai. —TTow long ago did this occur? 

Mr. Peterson.- Sometime last year. In the early part of the year. 

President. —In 1924-25 the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway bought 809 
tons of rails at £8-l.'l-9, which comes to Rs. 143 including freight, duty and 
landing charges. 

Mr. Peterson. —That can be compared with our price of Rs. 140 to the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

President. —They also bought 1,427 tons of fi.shplatcs at £9-18-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —These small orders, T don’t think, are really of much im¬ 
portance to us. They may happen to want the rails in a great hurry and 
we may not ho able to supply them because of our other commitments. 

President. —In 1925-26 they bought from Belgium about 4,274 tons of rails 
at £6-19-6 f.o.b. Antwerp. Were the Tata Company unable to meet that 
demand P 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t remember that. 

President. —They say “ Tatas were nnahle to meet the demand and the 
order was arranged by indent on Homo. The Railw.ay Board in their letter 
No. 1705 S-XVT, dated the 20th May 1926, directed that no restriction .should 
be ])laced on Continental manufacture as the High Commissioner is generally 
guided by b>i.siness principles of ats^epting the lowest po.s.sible tender.” 

Mr. Peterson. —I could h.ave an enquiry made as to that point. As soon 
as they become a State Railway they camo under the Railway Board contract 
to take their supplies from us. So, it must have been before they came under 
State control. 

Prseident. —This was in 1925-26. 

Mr. Peterson. —I might just clear up this point. We are under contracd 
with the Railway Hoard to supply all theip requirements up to a certain 
tonnage. If the Great Indian Peninsula Railway did not c;ome under that, 
the Railway Board woiild have prior right to take rails from us. 

President. —They bought 785 tons of rails in 1925 from England at £9-13-6. 

Mr. Peterson. —That must have been at the beginning of 1925. 

President. —The price of British rails hiis not gone up so high. With tho 
duty and other charges it make.s a total of Rs. 156. 

Mr. Peterson. —It has not been as high as that. It is a very high price. 
It may be a specially treated rail. It is just a possibility. 
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President. —As regards the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Tlailway, 
they have never bought anything from outside. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —It is I'ather an important point, because its headquarters arc 
in Bombay, and for that reason the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
is not at a particular disadvantage as compared w'ith the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway as regards distance. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a little advantage in favour of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, but nothing to speak of. 

President. —So far as the freight is concerned it would be about the same- 
in both cases, would it notp 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes. 

President. —So that it is not understood why the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta and the Burma Railway do not purchase from you if the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway can. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is much cheaper freight from England to Rangoon 
than from Calcutta to Rangoon. Liners quote cheaper rates from England 
to Rangoon that from Calcutta to Rangoon. , It is perhaps a question of 
return freight. ^ 

President. —In that case the position of Burma is peculiar and we will 
leave out Burma for the present. Ro far as railway freight is concerned, I 
take it the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway is practically in the same 
position as the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Peterson. —They say they are at a great advantage because of the 
tw'o ports—Madras and Goa—as they can land rails at cither end of their line, 
so that their freight is reduced. 

President. —That is a reason. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is one of the reasons they have given. 

President. —Then as regards the quality of your rails, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway say that on a comparison with the English post¬ 
war rails “ the only difference noticeable is that the Tata rails when laid on 
the outside of curves show evidence of a slight flow of the metal of the head 
on the running side. Such flow in the case of English rails has only been 
noticed in one or tw'o isolated ca.ses. When laid on the straight Tatas and 
post-war English rails .show equally satisfactory.” Then they go on to say 
that “ Tatas rails show evidence of a soft skin but that in other respects 
they are sound.” 

Mr. Peterson. —That was last year. There was a certain amount of trouble 
owing to the absence of re-hcating furnaces. We have now corrected that. 

President. —As regards post-war rails they say “ They have not been 
found as good as Engli.sh pre-war rails. Some English rails purchased in 
1919-20 from Messrs. Borman Long and Company were found to be no better 
than the Tatas.” That is rather a left-handed compliment! Then take the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. For 1926-27 they apparently bought 
rails from abroad—British or Continental wo don’t know. They simply say 
” Home supply.” The price given is £6-8-6 plus freight 16 shillings, which 
comes to Rs. 96-6-4, and the landing charges and duty bring the total to 
Rs. 116-7-4. What was your offer to the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway? 

Mr. Peterson.—Rs. 106 f.o.r. Tatanagar to all the railways. 

President. —Apparently they did not accept this offer and bought at 
R.S. 114. 

Mr. Peterson. —There was the freight from Jamshedpur to be taken into 
consideration I suppose. They called for tenders in London. 

President.- Were you asked to quote? 
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Mr. Peterson. —Not in India but in Londoti. We lind an opportunity of 
quoting when they called for tenders in Tjondon aiul we tendered and they 
placed an order with us for 1,900 tons. 

President. —Tlioy also bought 444 tons of fishjjlatos. Tl conies to this that 
except in the case of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway it appears 
that you had not been able to supply. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have made no complaint about last your. 

President. —There is this point to be considered. The raihvays must be 
quite sure that they would get the rails as and when they require them. 
Apparently .so far they have not been able to do so. 

Mr. Peterson.- -In this particular year it was due to the fact that we did 
not get any decision on the jmint until very late in the year onl.y after we 
had completed our rolling programme. T think this order from the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway Avas placed with u.s somotinie in March. At 
any rate their tenders were called for for the supply of 1926-27 sometime in 
February or March. If those tenders had been called for in September or 
October there would be no difficulty in getting their supplies. The longer they 
can fix their programme ahead the easier it is for us to supply. 

President.—They cannot call for tender.s three years ahead. Ordinarily 
sjieaking they nunst call for tenders either in the year in which they require 
the rails or some time before. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tf we were put in a position in which we would know that 
wo are going to get an order, we wmild keep the mill running at a certain 
average production and we would pile up stocks. In this particailar case 
we started off with trying to fiml out what orders we w'ould get, what the 
price,s Avould be, and w'e w'ere negotiating for nearly l-i months before they 
carao to a deci.sion. 

President. —The position of the railw’avs is ordinarily this. They do not 
know what they arc going to get for this year until the budget is published. 
They must order this year or, by arrangcrnciit rvith the llailway Board or any 
other sanctioning autliority, tor the fnllow'ing year. 

.Mr. Petcr.son. —You .said they cannot call for these orders years ahead. I 
can givo you an instance in cvliich the Palmer Railways were very anxious 
to call for tenders for five years supply so that they could take advantage of 
the low prices. \Vc [jointed out that it would be o.xlrejiiely difficult for us 
to tender because of the uncertainty a.s to the protection, and 1 believe that 
it Avas only owing to the considerable pressure put on them by Government 
that they did not call for tenders for five years. Ijst mo [)ut that more 
definitely. We wore informed by the RailAv.ay Board that Messrs. Rendol, 
Palmer and Trillon had advised the Palmer Railways to call for tenders for 
five years and Ave at once pointed out to the Railway Board that as the 
Statutory enquiry had not been concluded, this was jjlacing the Indian manu¬ 
facturer in a very unfair [)0.sition. It seems that Avhen it suits them they 
can contemfjlate ordering more than a year ahead. 

President. —We have got to consider svqjposing this had happened— 

Mr. Peterson. —You c^an sec in Avhat a dangerous [josition the Steel Com¬ 
pany was, because the neAV rail mill is not fitted to roll structural material. 

Pre..nde,nt. —What would have been prcehsely the effect on the Steel Com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Peterson .—It would have been a lo.ss of S.’jjfKW tons a year. 

President. —That would have reduced yoAir output by about half ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ye.s, our rail output hy about a half. 

President. —Apart from anything else it would have sent up the Aj-orks 
cost of the remaining half. 

Mr. Peterson. —It must have had that effect. 

President .—In the event of their being a scheme of bounties, you wouldn’t 
have earned the bounty. 
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Mr. reterson. —That is what actually hapiieiied this year. 

Fresident. —And Government would have made a little more monej- if 
protection took the form of increased duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —And the railways would not have benefited by that agreement 
in that case. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would not have benefited by their tenders. 

President. —Then you have made a definite statement that you were pre¬ 
pared to reduce your price to Tl.s. 10.5 f.o.r. Tataiiagar. 

Mr. Peterson. —We jnade that statement to Government. 

President. —And it was refused? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, and a further tender of lls. 100 in the case of the 
Burma Railways was refused. The actual offer was made in London which 
wms refused by the Burma Railways. 

T)r. Matlhai. —That is the last offer j’ou made. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Pre.sident.--ilov much would that have given you? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 133 including the bounty on ingots. 

President. —Of this group of six railw'aj’s, 1 see that three have been 
buying rails from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —One is practically compelled to buy bcca\ise of its geogra¬ 
phical position, i.e., the Bengal and North-We.stern Railway which is nearer to 
the works than it is to any port. 

President. —Where is its tenninu.s? 

Mr. Peterson. —Mokameh Ghat 1 think for that purpose. 

President. —Where is its Head Quarters? 

Mr. Peterson. —Gorakhpur. Tt runs from Mokameh Ghat through Bihar. 

President. —The same argument will apply to H. E. H. the Xizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway which is nearer. » 

Mr. Pet erson.- -Yes. 

President. —The case of the Bombay, Baroda and Gentral India R.ailway 
is exceptional in that respect. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway will take 
a lot of its rails up their line in which case they would more or less eomo 
between Bombay and Jamshed))ur. 

President. —Beyond Ahmedahad. for instance, it would have no advantage 
in the matter of freight. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —Besides it would take the material on its own system. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Presiden t.-M it had to get it from Tatanagar, it would go on foreign 
systems. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent.- -In that case ft would bo cheaper for it to get imported rails 
from the point of view of freight. 

Mr. Peierson.--Ye!t. 

President. —-They have, not been doing it. 

Mr. I'etersnn. —No. 

President.— Xs, regards the Madras and Southern Mahratla Railway, you 
said that they had invited tenders in England for 19,CKX) tons though you 
had offered at Rs. 105. I don’t find anything about that here. They say 
that they only ordered 13,404 tons. Ts that the order? 
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Mr. Peterson. —I could not tell you. Tho tender may have been for 19,000 
tons, but they might have bought only about 15,000 tons. 

President. —As regards tho South Indian llailway, we have not yet heard 
about tho 1,300 tons mentioned in your note. In thoir ease you offered at 
Ks. 100. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We got a telegram saying that our tender was not 
accepted. 

President. —So far as the South Indian llailway is concerned what was 
your offer? 

Mr. Peterson. —Hs. 105. 

rresident.—Their port i.s also Madras. 

Air. Peterson.- Yes. 

Dr. Afatthai. —(lould they not get things from Negapatam which would be 
nearer to Trichinopoly P 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think they do; at any rate that is what the Agent 
told jne. 

President. —As regards this difference of Rs. 16 in the matter of freight, is 
it the rate charged on rails? 

Air. Pe.terson. —That is the rate we would invoice them out at. 

President. —Would tho Jleng.al Nagpur Railway not charge the Madras and 
Southern Mahratt,a Railwaj’ at .a lowtu- rate than it would charge an outsider 
for railway materials? 

Mr. Peterson. —We can only take the railway material frciglit rate. 

President. —When one railway (-arries goods for tho use of another railway, 
is not there a smaller rate? 

Air. Peterson. —It dcr)eiuls on different railways. Some charge a general 
rate; some cdiarge a rate for themselves and a different rate for others and 
some charge the railway material rate for .all railways. What we have taken 
is tho freight on ordinary railway material—400 maunds and over for revenue 
purposes. 1 take it that that means what they charge themselves. 

President —It makes a difference of Rs. 16. 

Air. Peterson. —Talanagar to Madr.as—^Rs. 16, the distance being 1,043 
Miles. 

President. —Lot us take the Madras and Southern Mahrata Railway. I 
think that the Bengal Nagpur Railway joints tho Madr.as and Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway somewhere jiear Waltair. 

Mr. Peterson .—At Waltair. 

President. —That is about 500 miles from Calcutta. 

Mr. Peterson. —About 558 miles from Tatauagar to Waltair. 

President. —For half the distance, they carry the rails on their own system. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would not make any allowance for that. We raised 
that point before. Take another station Bezwada which is nearer to Madras. 
Tho distance from Tatanagar to Bezwada is 775 miles and from Bezwada 
to Madras it is 268 miles. But they regard every thing as from the point of 
view of their terminal port. They don’t consider where the rails are required 
at all. 

President. —From that point of view tho consumer at Lahore may say 
that his port is Calcutta. 

Air. Peterson. —It is probably a matter of account keeping. Except for 
the time when they were under a contract with us, they have always imported 
their rails. The whole administration has been in the habit of working the 
price out as from the port, and they would find it difficult to change it. 

President. —Apart from the question of accounts, we want to consider the 
real burden. Sixteen rupees that you have given is no measure at all of that 
burden. It is probably tho maximum. 

Air. Peterson .—Probably, it is. 
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Pre.vdent. —TTow are wc to work that out? 

Mr. Pe.terson. —It depends on where they require the rails. 

President. —It is quite obvious that they cannot require all the rails in 
Madras. 

Mr. PetcTStm .—The Madras and Southern Mahratta Itailway lie half way 
nearer us and half way further away. In the ca.se of the South Indian Rail¬ 
way, Madrjis i.s their port. 

President. —I am talking of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
It is very difficult to see what the incidence of the extra freight per ton is on 
this railway. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would attempt to give you a note on that. 'lako the case 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Ceirtral India Railway. The Madra.s and South¬ 
ern Mahratta Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
are practically in the same position as f.ar as we arc concerned. The freight 
from Ajmere to Bombay is Rs. 7 and from Ajmere to Tatanagar is Rs. 17, the 
disadvantage being Rs. 10. 

President. —As regard.s Tatan.agar to Rangoon, how do yon calculate the 
difference at Rs. 10p 

Mr. Peterson. —The freight works out to Rs. 15 and the extra rupee is 
for incidental expcnsc.s. 

President.- - How did yon work it ontf Take coal or any other commodity. 
I think that the ordinary freight is Rs. 6 per ton from Calcutta to Rangoon. 

Mr. Peterson.- 1 have not got the details for this Rs. 15 here. 

President. —As regards this difference, the complaint is not peculiar to 
tho Railways. A con.siimcr in Bombay may .say the same thing about steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not peculiar to the Raihvo.ys. It on].y arises in this 
case owing to tho fact that protection in the case of rails is given by bounty 
instead of duty. Otherwdse, it would not have arisen. If they are in a 
position to get rails cheaper, we arc not in a position to drop onr price. 
The only distinction i.s that the actual cost of transport is probably very much 
less than the rates shewn. As they use practically their own line, isrobably 
it does not cost them as much to carry tlie rails. 

President. —Then, with regard to the question of specification? 

Mr. Peterson. —This is a point on which 1 may bo wrong. 

President. —You say “For the first time wc have had serious complaints 
as to the quality of o\ir rails. We have not heard of any except those I read 
out so far. 

Mr. Peterson. —At tho time <if tendering we saw the Consulting Kngineers— 
Messrs. Rendcl Palmer and Tritton—and they raised two objections. The 
first was that they objected to the larger ingots—5-ton ingots—and secondly 
they objected to wash heating which really is reheating the bloom in the 
heating furnace. 

President. —This i.s not peculiar to your duplex process, is it? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. It is .an American practice which is not used in 
Kiigland because they roll smaller ingots having smaller mills. 

Pre,sident. —What i.s the advantage of that? 

Mr. Peterson. —We say none. 

Mr. Mathias. —Bo they not use wash heating in Kngland too? 

Mr. Peterson. —In some plants they do and in some they don’t. 

Br. Malthai. —What harm is it supposed to do? 

Mr. Peterson. —According to them an ingot is not of the same consistency 
all through when it is heated a second time. 

I’rc.sideni. —So far as wc are concerned, T have read all the replies from 
different railways, except two and they don’t make any such complaints. 

Mr. Peterson. —I can explain that. Wo telegraphed to London to tender 
for those rails. We immediately received a telegram back from onr London 
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office saying tliat onr tenders would not be considered unless 5-ton ingots 
and wash heating were discontinued. 

President. —So for as you are concerned, that would mean that you cannot 
roll any rails at all. 

Mr. reii:r.ion. —We would have to go back to onr old inefficient (jiactice, 
and raise costs so that we could not compete with English rails at all. That 
would rule out our rails altogether: that is the actual effect. 

President.- Was your practice the same, when the Palmer Railways were 
taking your rails? 1 

Mr. Peterson. —The new plant was not then erected. There was nO' 
duplex proce.ss then. Tt was ordinary open hearth steel. 

President. —The open hearth steel is d-lon ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —The old blooming mill ingots are .‘l-tori ingots. On the 
new blooming mill we increased them to o-ton ingots, 

Mr. Mathias. —Why is wash heating necessary? 

Mr. Peterson.- Wash heating is required because the ingot cools. This is 
done in the reheating furnace and its installation has reduced the seconds 
from .“lO per cent, to 8 per cent. 

President. —Yon use more open hearth steel ingots on the new rail mill. 

Mr. Peterson. -80 per cent, of tlio roil steel going through the new 
blooming mill is open hearth steel. 

President. —Are they not O-ton ingots? 

Mr. Peterson.—!^o, o-ton ingots. 

President.— you are to get down to ;l-toii ingots you cannot use the new 
rail mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —W'e have got over the objection. Mr. Mather cun tell you 
the whole course of these negoiiations because we got him to satisfy the 
Consulting Engineer that the process is .sound. 

President. —Since he has been home? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. Wo asked him to help us in the matter. He can 
give you full information. 

President.- So far as this complaint goes, you don’t wish us to investi¬ 
gate it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Xo, 

President. —You think that they are making excuses. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Ye.s, to avoid the use of Indian steel. 

President. —Is that your allegation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, 

President. —W'e need not go into that? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say about the process " The only object of this is to 
e.xclude rails of Indian Manufacture as the Basic Bessemer process is not 
used in England.” 

Mr. Peterson.--That is a point on which there is some doubt. But 
Mr. Alexander .states that our process has been held to he definitely Acid 
Bessemer process. 

President. —'That is what I thought too. That being so, this description 
will not exclude your rails. 

Mr. Peterson.—it that is granted? 

Pre.sident.—What do you wi.sh us to do? Do you want us to enquire into 
that? First of all, wo do not know whether this is the siiecificatioii. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Secondly if Mr. Ale-vaiider’s opinion is correct, this specifica¬ 
tion will not exclude your rails. 
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Mr. Piie.raoii. —We want a definite statement that tlie Consulting 
Engineers ai'e not going to exclude the duplex process steel. 

PiKsident. —You must be bound by your exi)erts opinion, must not yon? 
Mr. Alexander said yours was the Acid Bessemer Basic open hearth process. 

Mr. Peirrson.—The reason why we have put in that point in our represen¬ 
tation really is that our Tjondon office drew our attention to this specification 
and I was under the impression tliat this specification was intended to 
exclude the duplex Bessemer process. T may he WTong, but we do want 
to be quite clear that the duplex Bessemer inoccss is not excluded. May I 
suggest that so far as the Steel Companj' is concerned we would be quite 
sati.sfied with Mr. Mather’s opinion on the point. He has been at Home 
and he probably knows exactly what they do mean by this specification and 
whether they propose to exclude by this spetnfication the Duplex process. 
We would be quite content with Mr. Mather’s opinion about it. The point 
naturally is that if the Consulting Engineers are trying to exclude the 
duplex process that of cour.se would bo a serious matter for us. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to the quality that is the only outstanding 
point, the other thing has been got over? 

Mr. Pclrrson. —Yes, and the proof of that is that the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway have placed an order for, 1,980 tons of rails 
W’ith us. They would not do that if the quality of the rails w’erc so inferior 
that thej' could not use them. T only give this as an instance of the difficul¬ 
ties placed in our way. 

Dr. Matthai. —There cannot really be much in it because half the railways 
in India do take your rails, so I don’t think the queistion really arises and 
that we should go into it. You make this allegation in your representation 
which if it was literally taken. 

Mr. Peterson. —As 1 have alre.ady said my only object is to ensure that 
this specifutation does not exclude Indian steel. 1 can give you the whole 
correspondenoo if you like. 

Pre.Hidcnt. —Yo)i must give us the actual .specification. 

Mr. Peterson. —T have not got it. 

President. —Secondly you must establi.sh that the specification would 
exclude your rail.s. ]t is now merely an inference. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t ask the Tariff Board to go into this question. 

President. —Then we shall drop it. • 

Dr. Matthai. —Is the opinion generally held by many British engineers 
that American rails are inferior? 

Mr. Peterson. —The opinion generally hold is that anything that is not 
British is inferior I 

President. —Then you propose in your representation that the only thing 
to check this tendency of the Indian RaiUvays to avoid the i)urchasc of 
Indian material is the imposition of a substantial duty. 

Mr. Peterson.—I do not see any other way to do it. 

Prc.ndent. —There are other considerations. One of them is that they 
must absolutely be able to doi)end on supplies from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, that is essential. 

President. —Can we be sure that it will be so? 

Mr. Peterson. —The total demand for rails this year is estimated by the 
Railway Board at 171,000 tons and w'C can roll 200,000 tons. 

President. —You have not rolled that quantity yet. 

Mr. Peterson. -Vfo are rolling at the rate of 12,000 tons a month. Are 
they any safer in other countries? In England for the last two months they 
have not been able to make any accurate delivery up to the present time 
under any contract. 

President. —But there if one works cannot deliver they would go to another 
works. 
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Mr. Feter.‘on. —At the present time they cannot. 

Pre.mient. —Before the llailways arc compelled to take all their rails from 
you the Board must be satisfied that they iroiild get the rails. 

Mr. Feterson. —VVe would guarantee to roll a certain quantity provided 
we were certain that orders W'ould be obtained and that w'e would not be 
left till February or March of the jmar in which they want the rails to draw 
up our programme. That makes our position very dilTicult. Wo cannot roll 
for all the railways in one week. 

Frefsideni .—We may be sending some portion of this evidence to the 
Palmer llailways and I will just repeat what we discussed j’osterday. We 
wore considering yesterday, whether if a duty was imposed it should be 
obligatory on you to provide rails Jit a certain fixed figure above your works 
(;osts. 

Mr. /Vtcr-'H/i.- -I see no difficulty about that. 

Dr. Matthdi. — Supposing provision was also made that you sliould got 
sufficient notice. 

Mr. Fetr.rson. —I think the Steel Company would agree to that but the 
delivery would have to be f.o.r. works and. 

Preside.nt.— Supposing your works co.sls were Bs. 85 per ton and your 
overhead (‘barges and niannfaetnrer’s profit were fixed at, say Rs. 50, the 
price wonld come to R.s. 1.35 a ton. The varying factor tlicre is the works 
cost. It should not go up. When it goes down the prices also go doivn. 

Mr. Pefmon.--Supposing it goes uj), what hap))ens then? 

President. —It should not go up. 

Mr. Peterson. —But supposing it does. Supposing there is a rise in the 
price of coal, or other circumstances which are beyond our control altogether? 

President. —That factor of the coal wo have got to take into ac^count with 
regard to all your production. If the priew of coal soars too high then of 
course our scheme of protection would bo ineffe(;LiTH, because all our calcula¬ 
tions wonld go wrong. When wc fix any price at all for any steel we have 
to take into consideration the question of the price of coal, so please do not 
bring in a complication that is not there. That is supposed to be eliminated 
when the scheme is put forward by ns. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say with regard to rails you take the risk 
whidi is incidental to all steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —We were very seriou.sly blamed by this Board itself for 
making contracts extending over a period of years at a fixed price. That 
is what you are asking us to do. 

President. —It is not a fixed price. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a fixed price that will only drop but can not rise. 

President. —If you still talk of the variations in the price due to a rise 
in the price of coal it goes to the root of the thing. In our soheino we have 
to see that you get such and such price for rails along with other products. 
That price consists of X which is the works cost plus Y which is your over¬ 
head charges and profit. Y remains a constant factor, X is liable to change. 

Mr. Peterson. —Supi)Osing there is a strike, say, on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, It will force our works costs uj). That is going to put ns to a 
serious expense. 

President. —What would happen to any protective scheme if there was a 
strike in your works? 

Mr. Peterson. —We would be protected by the ordinary commercial condi¬ 
tion as to jorre majeure. 

Presideni .—In our protective .scheme we have got to take into account 
all contingencies—in an ideal scheme we are .sui)posed to have considered 
all these things—and then wo are supposed to have said, having regard to 
these factors wq fix such and such as the pri('c of your steel that applies to 
rails as well ns to your other products— 
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Mr. Petf.r.<:on. —1 am only speaking; from a commercial point of view. We 
are imdcr contract to supply a number of rails at a certain price. Supposing 
we did not supply those, the penalty in oonseciuential damages might be very 
heavy. They might buy in the open market which might cost them a great 
deal and that is why we must have the ordinary commercaal protection, that 
is to say if owing to causes outside our control we are unable to supply, we 
must be protected, otherwise we might land ourselves in enormous losses. 

Fre.Meni. —If we put a duty on rails they are entitled to ask for a 
safeguard against your taking advantage of a serious rise in world prices? 

Mr. Ve.trrfion. —We are perfectly willing to .supply under ordinary com¬ 
mercial safeguards. In the case of a .strike on a railway we would he 
prevented from giving delivery. 

Pre.sidrvf .—The question of delivery does not arise, for it will bo f.o.r. 
works. 

Mr. 2'(’/cr.vo)i.—It does, because we have to despatch. Supposing a strike 
occurred on the Bengal Nagpur Bailwaj' our supplies of coal would be cut 
off immediately. 

President.--That would apply to the whole scheme. 

Mr. Mafhia.i.- What about your present contracts.^ 

Mr. Pr.feraon. —Our contracts would not amount to very much. 

Mr. Malhiaa. —Your long terra contracts have ju.st expired? 

Mr. Peterson. —We_will always be protected by the force riiafeure clause. 

President. —The only thing would bo in a (rase like that to remove the 
duty, if the strike lasts for any length of time, and let them have recourse 
to the open market. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will be the only thing to do. If that is provided we 
would be only too plea.sed to have an arrangement whorelj.y we supply all the 
Railways at a definite fixed price. 

President. —The rails must be regarded as a special question. There are 
two Ihiiig.s. First of all you must be able to get the whole of the market 
that is available. On the other hand the railways must have a guarantee 
that they will get the rails, not only th.at but also that their prices will not 
bo unduly high. 

Mr. Peterson. —We actually made that offer to the Government of India 
two years ago. We offered to supply all the rails required in India at a 
price to be fixed by them. 

President. —Y’ou suggest all these other safeguards? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo should be satisfied if we were not held liable for uon- 
suppliance in a case in which wo could not supply for causes beyond our 
control. 1 am thinking of a case like 1920. In 1920 if we had not been able 
to supply these rails, they would have bought in the open market and claimed 
damages from the Company. 

Dr, Matthai. —The provision in the usual commercial contracts against 
things of this kind would not apply to a change in the price of coal, it would 
apply only to a thing like a strike, would it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —These arc the clauses (read). 

“ The Company will not be in any way liable for non-porformance either 
in whole or in part of any contract or for any delay in j)erformancc thereof in 
consequence of strikes, shortage of labour, break down or accident to machin¬ 
ery or other accidents of whatever nature, failure on the part of the Railway 
Company to supply sufficient wagons to carry essential raw materials to .and 
finished products from the Works and all causes of whatever nature beyond 
the Comp.sny’s control.” 

Dr. Matthai. —Fven if you included that provision that would not cover 
a rise in the price of coal ? 

Mr. Peterson.—iso. 

Mr. Mathias. —An iiicrea.se in the price of coal is a matter beyond the 
Company’s control? 
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Mr. 1‘eterson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Prices of raw materials and .so on? 

Mr. Deierson. —These are not outside our control in tlnit sense. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference between the old contracts and this is that 
your fair .solliiig price i.s fixed by an impartial body like the Tariff Board 
which was not so in the original case. 

President.- That had very little reference to yonr fair selling pric e. 
Now when we arc trying to fix your fair .selling price, the main thing i.s to 
ensure that, and the other thing is that the railways must know that in 
any case they would not have to pay more than that. 

Mr. Peterson. —We would agree to an arrnngeineitt ot that kind so far as 
we are concerned. 

President. —You start with the works cost that we fixed at the outset, 
the price in the scheme. Theti we say you must get so much over it con¬ 
stituting your overhead charges and your manufacturer's profit. These two 
items remain the same. 

Mr. Peterson. — What about the reduction in the works co.stp 

President. —Yesterday we .said that you should get that as your pro\ i- 
sional price and that if there is very slight variation there is no adjustment. 
If there is a variation of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. then there is an adjustment in the 
following vear. You cannot have anv adjustment unless it amounts to say 
Rs. .5. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —For that purpose you will have to produce yonr ccjsl sheets. 

President. —You will have to send your cost sheets either to the Railway 
Board or to any authority that Government may appoint for the purpose. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you agree to Ihat? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The Oomiuerec Department of the (Government of 
India at present get our costs monthiy. 

President.- There is no real difficulty e.xccpt ns regards these \niusnal 
(iircumstances. 

Mr. Pete rson. —I don't think there is. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would that deprive you of any inducement to reduce tcur 
•costs ? 

Mr. Peterson. —In a .steel works a reduction in the operation of one main 
product covers some reduction throughout. The whole thing is interrelatccd. 
Y’ou could not reduce the costs on a thing like the rail mill without rednciiig 
it throughout the plant. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tlie inducement to red\ice the costs of other prodmrts 
would be sufficient to ensure that the cost of lails would be reduced also. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, 

President. —In arriving at our decision we have got to arrive at the 
work.s cost in each case. There i.s one other point as regards tlie Gonlincntal 
rails. Do yon suggest that Continental rails in any case ought to bo ruled 
out altogether? What is your propvosal as regards that? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think you will find that settled by the International 
Rail Makers Association. I understand that a final meeting i.s being held 
this jnonth. They allocate to various countries various allotmei.'ts. The 
Continental rail makers will not be supplying rails to Jiidiu at all. 

Mr. Mathias.—-T thought yon said sometime ago that British rails cmiy 
.are imported. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea. There never has been any competition in the jiast 
against Continental rails and 1 have never heard of any in India except 
the cases just given by the Board. 

President. —If this International Rail Makers Association comes into 
being, I take it that Great Britain will sui;ply the British Dominions 
iirid India. 
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Mr. Fetenson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That was the position in 1914. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —So, that (pie.stion of foreign rails doesn’t come in. 

Mr. Peterson. —America might come in. 

President. —But America doesn’t join? 

Mr. Peterson. —T under.stand America cannot join, because it is against 
the Trust Laws in the country. But they are coming to an arrangement. 

T don’t know how it is being done. I don’t think you need differentiate 
between Continental rails and British rails. 

Mr. Mathias. —You suggest we could fix our scale of duty on Jfiiiglish 
rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —As regard,s this International Bail Makers’ Association, what 
is the position? How far would it affect India? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are discussing this with them. There is a suggestion 
that we should share the market half and half which we could not consider. 

President.- It might iutroduee a complication into our system if you 
joined the Association. 

Mr. Peterson. —We arc not thinking of joining them. 

President. —^Do you know what price they are going to fix? 

Mr. Peterson. —£6 is the minimum. 

President.- Js that I’.o.r. works? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —That would not pay you. 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t think that they will really export at that price. 

President.- -1 think that was the price provisionally fi.xcd. That price' 
of £6 does not help us in any wav. 

Mr. Peterson. —'That is the minimum price. They won’t quote that price. 
The effect of that is that a Member of the. Association is not allowed to (juote 
below it. He can quote above it if he likes. 1 don’t think you will find 
Knglish makers quoting £6 for rails. 

President.—'What I mean to say is that that is uo basis for us to take. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —We must lake the actual c.i.f. price. 

^fr. Peterson. —Yes. You have had very good instances as regards 
imports both from the Continent and England. 

Dr. Matthai. —-What is your latest information? 

Mr. Peterson. —The International Bail Maker.s’ .Association is practically 
re-formed. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 think That there must he a lot of differences between 
Erance and Germany. 

Mr. Peterson. —Eraiice is objocting. As far as I can see it will certainly 
lie re-formed. The I'esult aill ijiobably be an increase in price and not a 
reduction, 

^fr. Mathias. —Do you think that the tendency will be now cither for 
prices to .stabilise or to increase? 

Mr. Peterson. —In n recent rejiort 1 notice a rise in the price of wire- 
products in Belgium. 

(b) General. 

Pre.sid<',7it.— l piopo,so now to go through your repre.sentation in so far 
as it may not have been covered by the questions we have already put. In 
jiaragraph -1 you say. '‘So far as we have been able to ascertain, the 
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figure of Rs. 26 67 is approximately that which experience has shown to ba 
necessary in other countries, whore in good years a profit of £2 per ton which 
in had years may drop to £1 per ton is usually expected.” We don’t know 
about this £2 and £1. 

Mr. PeAerann. -’I'liat was lakcu from an analysis of certain American 
plants over a considerable period. I have not got it hero. 1 can put it in if 
you like. 

President. —Wo found in the last enquiry that the difference between the 
works cost and the selling price was so small that it never came anywhere 
near a £. Leave alone £2 in America. 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends on w'hat is included in the works cost. They 
include depreciation in the tvorks cost. 

President. —We found that the difference was a few .shilling.s. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Alexander is still of the same opinion. Tieiueciation 
alone w'ould amount to that. 

President.- T took particularly the (|ue.stion of rails during the tlr.st 
enquiry and T found that the difference was about ^ 2 and it was explained 
that on the rails they made a very small profit and then I took billets and 
there I found the difference was about the same. What I want to point out 
is that this statement is not supported by American figures as far as wo 
had them then. Obviously it could not bo so much for ono reason. Tho block 
value will always be smaller in the United Slates per ton than in India. 

Mr. Peter.son. —There is prett 5 ' wide margin between £1 and £2. That is 
just a general statement. 

President. —You call £2 normal. 

Mr. Peterson. —In good years. 

President. —Wo arc faking Rs. 26'67 as the profits of a good year. I am 
trying to point out that it cannot be the same for the simple reason that 
the capitalisation per ton would be very much higher here necessarily than 
in those (smntries. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the capitalisation per ton of finished 
product? 

President. —There tlie money is cheaper to start with. The value of the 
plant is less. However it is not of much consequeneo. 

Mr. Peterson. —The American capitalisation is between £12 to £211 as 
against our £16. 

Rrc.Mdenf.- That is a big difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a difference between different plants in the same 
country. 

President. —What is yours? 

Mr. Peterson. —About £16 to £17. 

7>r. Matthai. —^Wo can’t build anything on that. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can’t. 

President.- Having regard to the fact that the macbiiier.y and other 
things are more expensive here and money is dearer tho profit in this country 
would have to he higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 9 you have given a statement showing the actual 
costs for the month of March 192(). Compared to last year the March figures 
are better. 

Mr. Pederson. —Mucli better than the average of the year. The last mouth 
would always be better than the average of the year, because the plant is 
steadily improving. April figures would probably be better than March. 
June and July will be slightly worse, because of climatic conditions. T’he 
figure for March 1927 will be better than the average of the year 1926-27. 
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rrexident. —It is getting imwre difficult. We sh.-ill h.^ve only got three or 
tfour months’ results before we report. However we cjin’t help that. 

In paragraph 10 you say that you would be satisiitd with a works cost 
of Rs. 100 per ton for all finished steel including sheets. Of course you 
would be satisfied if you included sheets in it because sheets cost consider- 
.ably more. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you include sheets, it would be Ks. 103. 

Mr. Fetersoii. —It would be about Rs. 100. 

President. —It was estimated in 1923 at Rs, IOG’46 and the actual cost 
for March 1926 was Rs. 107'61, 

Mr. rderson. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. - Hut your average works co,st including sheets which would 
.eorresj)ond to average works cost of Rs. 100 excluding sheets would not be so 
high as Rs. 109. 

. Mr. I'eterson. —It was that. Rs. 115 is the average for all steel for 
1926-26. 

Dr. Matthai. -If J'ou excluded sheets in 192.6-20 it would be Us. 100. 1 

want you to give me a figure as regards your future costs which would cor- 
res|)ond to Rs. 100 excluding sheets in 192.5-26. 

—That would depend on the quantity of sheets rolled, would 

it notf 

Mr. Peterson. —ft would depend on the quantity of sheets rolled. I am 
imorcly following the method adopted by the Board. 1 don’t say that it is 
an accurate method. 

President. —From the way in which it is put, it rather under-estimates 
the fact that the inclusion of sheets raises your general eo.sts by about Rs 8 
■or Rs. 9 jaer ton. 

Jlr. Pete rsoii.- We have gone into the ciuestion of works co.sts in detail. 

President. —If you excluded .sheets, your average works costs would be 
much less. 

Mr. Peierson. -We would not be satisfied wdth Rs. 80. 

President.— -L am dealing with this statement in the reprcsoitatioii which 
requires qualification. All along you have taken Rs. 100 ns your ateiago 
\works costs. There i.s this fallacy iu it that it includes .sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have explained that later in the representation. 

Pre.sident, —If you include sheets at any time, the average costs would be 
much higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am merely copying the report of the Tariff Board. I 
had to compare with something. The Board said that at a certain period 
the av'erage j)i'ice excluding sheets would be Rs. 100. I have copied that 
phrase and said that we have obtained that Iw'o years earlier, that i.s all I 
have done. 

Dr. Matthai. —Please look at page 21 of your memorandum. About the 
middle of that page you say “ Supposing that ten years is accepted we have 
at the conmienecment of this period in 1927-28 a works cost for all steel of 
Rs. 103-76 ”, and then you say in paragraph 28 of the same representatiern 
'• In live years from 1927-28 the average annual margin to this Company will 
be as follows ”. 

Mr. Peterson.- We have taken there Ks. 100 as the average cost for 5 years 
from 1927-28. 

D>. Matthai. —If you take these two statements together, it will appear 
that you have put Rs. 103-76 to correspond to Ks. 100. 

Mr. P(:fe.r.soH.- Hs. 10.3-76 is the co.st for 1927-28 and Rs. 100 is the average 
for 5 years from 1927-28. 

Mr. Mathias. —.4ctually you have taken Rs. 100 as the basis for your 
.calculations right through. 

TOL. III. 
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Mr. tetemon. —Yes. 

President. —And yon have ahvay.s included sheets. 

Mr. Peterson.. —Jf you want it excluding sheets we will have to alter the 
figures. I am merely following the method adopted hy the Board. 

President. —But you put thi.s very thing before the Board. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, T criticised it at the time. 

President. -Let us he quite clear as to what we are about. 

Mr. Peterson. —You arrived at a co.st of Rs. 100 excluding sheets. 

President.- Thu figures were supplied by you. We simply worked on those 
figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —You did a good deal of calculations on onr figures. 

President.-—For that reason, tlie whole of this representation follow.s a 
somewhat wrong basis. Having included sheets yon increase the measure of 
piotection hy a good few rupees. 

Mr. Peterson.. —Not nece.ssarily. 1 have separated it out later—sec pages 
“2 and 23 of this representation. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does it not meati that your other proposed duties are 
heavier than they would he if you excluded your .sheets altogether h 

President. —That is the point. The additional duty you propose in the 
ease of corrugated sheets is Bs. 40 per ton and in the ease of rails also it is 
Rs. 40 per ton. Therefore the whole measure of protcelioii goes up. 

Mr. Peterson.-—Pa. 40 per ton is in addition to the oxi,sting duty on rails. 

Presidcnl. —So is the other. 

Mr. Peterson. —The present duty on rails is only Rs, 14 and the duty 07i 
corrugated sheets is Rs. 46. The total would cvontuallv be Rs. 54 against 
Rs. 85. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suggest that pei’haps owing to the fact that these corru¬ 
gated .sheets are used bj^ comparatively poor people it is considered desirable 
to keep the duty dowui fairly low with the result that the ))ropo.sed duties 
on the bulk of your production are pitclied too high. 

President. —We agreed yesterday that so far as these calculations ns 
regards the average works co.st of all steel were <s)nceriicd, we should e.xclude 
sheets altogether. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would a.lter the calculations right through. 

President. —It would suhstantially alter the figures. Please look at the 
statement on page 4 of your representation. Tf you take the March eo.st, 
the diflereneo is marked. Tf you include .sheets, it is Rs. 107'Gl. It you 
exclude sheets and take the average of old and new mills it is Rs. y7-.T4, the 
difference being R.s. 10, If you take the average of new rails and bars, it is 
only Rs, 91‘45. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —It may he some figure between Rs. 91’45 and Rs. 97'34. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual figure is Rs. 97-34. Those figures are actuals 
ami not estimates. 

President. —We can take this avei-ago Rs. 97 34; that is one w ay of dealing 
with it, wo may take R.s. 91-45 or we may lake an intci'iiicdiatc figiire between 
the two. Whichever figure you take, your having included sheets w-ill affect 
the calculations. 

Mr. Peterson. —It makes a considerable difference, but that is the method 
you originally adoirted. 

Presidrni.- For that reason f don’t propose to go uito your other estiniatos 
as much as 1 should have done. 

Mr. Peterson. —The important e.stimate is at pages 32 and 33 of thi.s; 
representation for each product. 

President. —^Would you agree so far as that iraragraph i.s concerned' 
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Mr. Peterson. —That pai'agraph is merely iiitonclod to compare tlie esti¬ 
mates made by the TaritF Tlourd with the actual results. We have given 
you ail estimate for each product separately for each year. 

President. —The distribution of the.se duties is the most important tiling. 

ilfr. Peterson. —That is a matter for the Board. We can only rnahe 
suggestions. 

President. —As you have included sheets, it vitiates the whole calculation. 
What is the idea of the table given in paragraph I t of your repre.senta- 
tion? 

Mr. Peterson. —To show that prolectioii has so far resulted in iiayments 
being made to railways, to Government, to debenture holders, to hanks and 
to other people and that capital got jiractically nothing. 

President. —That you can prove from the fact that you have made so littlo 
profit. 

Mr. Peterson.- It la interesting 1 think to see that in this industry lahour 
has reoeived 146 lakhs whereas dividends iiaid to sharelioklers amount to only 
Rs. 4^ lakhs. 

President. —It is interesting from another |)oint of view that Government, 
public hodios and raihvaj’s have benefited by the scliciiie of protection more 
than you have done. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the object of this statement. 

President. —As regards the price of coal you say in iiaragraph 17 “ we 
have assumed that the price of coal which is at present Rs. .6 per ton f.o-.r. 
colliery for 1926-27 will rise to Rs. C per ton in 1927-28 and to Rs. 7 in 192'*-29 
and will remain at or about that figure.” I thought that it was always 
understood that you were to take Rs. 0 as the average on a smaller 
consumption. 

Mr, Peterson. —If you take the saving of fuel into account. That is 
correct, 

President. —In paragraph 18. you give n table which is intended to show 
the prices likely to he realised, as estimated by the Tariff Board in the last 
enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson, —It is simply a table taken from your report. 

President.- -It is no use showing yonr standard price. You cannot now 
expect to realise Rs. 180. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 fear not. 

President. —I am only pointing out to you that that was the original 
estimate. We went wrong so far as the estimate of .your price was con¬ 
cerned. 

]\fr. Peterson .—That is what is directed to—and not the price that wc 
ought to get. 

President. —That of course is very largolv due to the fluctuation in the 
exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —Almost entirel.y. 

President .— When the Board expected you to realise an average price of 
Rs. 146'41 you got only 127'89. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

J'resident. —May we take it from you now that so far as you are con¬ 
cerned you are prepared to a.s.sume that the average foreign price for the 
future will at least remain somewhere about the point it has now reached? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is one |)roviso and that is regarding the depreciated 
exchange. In a country with a gold standard basis. 

Presidesit. —Supposing we take the continental price apart from the ques¬ 
tion of exchange? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what I mean by tho gold standard basis. Take 
Friince, for instance. If the franc falls ns low as 500. 

a 2 
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Dr. Matthni. —DonH you attach some tmportancc to the fact that so far 
as Germany is f.onceriied cartel orRanization is givijig way to trust orgairi- 
zationP Cartels put up prices, trusts bring down prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a physical point beyond which you cannot lower 
prices. There must always be some limit. 85 to 80 per cent, of finished 
steel is labour really. Taking it right through I don’t see how labour i» 
going to accept any lower wage and continue to exist. 

I’lesident .—So far as British prices are concerned you say they may be 
safely a.ssuined to remain .somewhere about the present price? 

Mr. Pe.terstiii. —Yes. they cannot go down, unless the industry shuts down 
altogether. 

Pre.-iidert. —In iiaragraph 20 you arc trying to show that after ten years 
India will be able to piirebase its rails at a price which will represent tho 
British price phi.H the freight and the revenue duty. 

Mr. Pe.te.rson. —Yes. 

Prsident. — ff you include the reveiiiie duty it is doubtful whether you 
fulfil tho conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

^^r. Peterson. .Bevenue duly already existed before they made their 

recommendations. 

President. —Bevenue duty may be taken away at any time. The Fhscal’ 
Commission has laid down the condition that you must he able to do without 
protection; they don’t sa.v whether revenue duty is protection or not. 
B\it they cannot he treated as protective duties because they can he taken 
away at any time, so that if you are not able to obtain better results than 
that it may be said that you will .still rccjuire protection even after ten 
years. 

Mr. Peterson. —.411 this is true theoretically. But it all de[)end.s on the 
future course of prices. 1 cannot reall.v say what the position is going tO' 
be ten years hence. 

^(r. Mathius. -Do you consider any furtlier reduction in the works costs 
can be made after 1933-34? 

^(r. Peterson. —Very likel.v. But we cannot say that. That is so far as 
we can see at present. 

Mr. Mathias. - ?io that it is not actually the rockbottom works cost yo« 
have got down to? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, T don’t think so. We would probably be reducing it 
after 1933-34. 

Mr. Afathias. —So tiiat your opinion is really as to the date at whh^h yow 
will be able to do without protection, not as to the fact? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is the effect too; effect and tho date. 

President. —You would have been on a miudi stronger ground on an 
argument like this. In 1923-24 when we reported wo took the c.i.f. landed 
price of rails at Bs. 140 a ton and the revenue duty was put at Rs. 14; that 
is a total of Rs. 154. Let us see what you have done sinc;e. If you take 
your March works costs, say, at Rs. 80 oii the Tiew rail mill and even if you 
add your full Rs. 57 that gives yon a price of R.s. 143 against the c.i.f. price 
of Rs. 140. That is the kirnl of result .vou have got to sliow in the end. 

Mr. Peterson. —The difficulty here is to say what the price is going te 
be not what the works cost is going to Ite and what tho production is going, 
to be. I would like to say this that the estimate of prices may be wrong. 
Any estimate made on that by anybody is <«rtain to go wrong. But, it would 
be no use my telling yo\i that we would be able to stand without protection 
unless I can adduce facts to show it. T think the groat lodiiction in coste 
already obtained does show it. 

President. —You have included the old bar mill even in 1933-34. It is- 
really absurd. There must he a limit to th.at. 



Mr. Fettrson ,—Somebody may come and say wo want 100 tons of a certain 
section to be roUed in a hurry and they are prepared to pay a very muck 
higher price. Here we have a mill on which we can do it and gire him the 
thing he wants. 

Mr. Maikiaa .—^Would yon use it for anything else? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, simply keep it as a jobbing mill. 
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(Continued on the 25th June 1926.) 

Anfi-dumpinri Legislation. 

I’lrxulrnl .—As repcards paraKraph 21 wc have discussed at some length this 
question of “ anti-dumping ” legislation. I may point out to you that there 
are difficulties in the way of having purely anti-dumping legislation. There 
are legal difficulties which wc dealt with in our Supplementary Report, so tar 
as Gei niany was concerned there was no commercial treaty in existence. As 
regards Rolgium three months’ notic'e might do, but as regards France we 
expressed the opinion that the French (lommercial Convention of 1903 was an 
absolute bar to any scheme which tvould discriminate against steel imported 
from France. That being the position what alternative proposal do .you 
make? 

Mr. Petersori. —The Fiscal Commission omitted to notice this point in their 
report. 

President. —The Fiscal Commission wove not concerned with the legal aspect 
of the question, nor are we for that matter. Rut we cannot ignore a fact that 
we happen to come across. Tn practice let us .see how it works. Anti-dumping 
legislation implies that you have to name a particular country and put an 
anti-dumping duty against that country. If you exclude France it means that 
the whole thing would fail. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would. 

President - I’horcfore, as far as 1 can see, unless our view is quite wrong, 
any sdicme we propose must proceed with a sort of combination of two duties, 
the first a general duty and the second an offsetting duty to start with. As 
it hai)pons Great Britain is the onl.v competing country whore the exchange 
is stabilized. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is not barred by. 

President. —Either you haye got to exclude oil other countries or not ex¬ 
clude any at all. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You must connect the three countries, Germany, France 
and Belgium. It seems to mo to be a differential duty, in effect giving pre¬ 
ference to Great Britain. ]f that is not a breach of the t;onventinn, I don’t 
see why action cannot be taken against each country .separately. 

President. —France cannot say one part of the Empire should not give 
preference to any other part. 

Mr. Peterson. —That I think is admitted. 

President. —I mean to say in form it may have to be done in that way 
though in substance it is really a provision against dumi)ing. 

Mr. Petei ■son. —If you use anti-duinpiiig legislation against Germany and 
Belgium and leave out France, French steel will come from a Belgian port. 
Tn fact the French .steel comes from the port of Antwerp now. 

President. —Supposing we put it against Belgium and Germany the steel 
might come from a French port. So tliat cither you have got to got out 
of the convention which is a much more difficult question, or we can only 
sugge.st that this is the way to do it, and the Government of India must find 
out how best they can do it. 

T)r. Mntthai. —This anti-dumping problem arhsos in India not only with 
regard fo steel but with regard to other things and therefore 1 think if Govern¬ 
ment is to undertake anti-dumping legislation the whole po.sition will have to 
be surveyed (comprehensively. 

Afr. Peterson. —It seems to me that you would not get the whole field sur¬ 
veyed comprehensively rinless yon take up a specific subject and examine it. 
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Fresident. —But is it noeossary for the purpose merely of getting over a 
general objection like that to postpone doing a thing when it can be done 
without any alteration in the system H I mean as a practical proposition why 
should India wait until all the conventions have been revised? 

Dr. Matthai. —The problem with which we are concerned is this. The 
policy administered by the Tariff Board assumes that there is a certain amount 
of fiscal freedom in this country. Our commercial conventions often rest on 
a different idea. We arc up against a .serious problem really. 

Mr. Feterson. —Supposing j’ou recommend anti-d>imping lcgi.slation, it is 
for the (fovernmeiit of India to consider how they can give oftcct to it. 

Frentdr.nt. —Wc may just recommend this course to the Government of 
India. 

Mr. f’ctcr.soa.—My jioint is that they cannot start too soon. They have it 
already in An.stralia. 

Firmdenf. In this case the problem is very much simpler because, as T 
said, the only competiug country' happens to he the United Kingdom. 
America does not matter at present. If it bef-ame the question of America 
it is difficult to see what the position might be. 

Mr. Feter.ion. —Our greate.st complaint has been ii.gaiii.st England; dumping 
has been going on steadily for the lust three years. 

Fresideni. —The most serious complaint after all is the depreciated cur¬ 
rency and that is what has led to the previous enquiries for supplementary 
protection chiefly. Then the only alternative is to do a.s before and Govern¬ 
ment may increase the duties or pay bounties until the whole que.stion is 
settled by a revision of commercial treaties. 

Mr. Petemon. —Yes, if this conveution prohibits any anti-dumping legis¬ 
lation? 

rre-.sldmit. These views havo’bcen put before us and it is not for us to say 
whether there is anything to prevent Government from adopting the course 
we propose. We cuiinot ignore, however, tho c.xistcncc of a fai^t which has 
come to our notice. 

Mr. Fr.lerxon. —J don’t know how the Fiscal Commi.s.sion has dealt with 
this question. 

Fre.ndenf. —As regards these anti-dumping duties levied in other countries, 
has any country been deterred from imposing anti-dumping duties as far as 
you know because of administrative difficulty in detecting fraud on the reve¬ 
nues? 

Mr. Feter.ton.'-l don’t know of any case. 

Frenidcnl .—Aaslralla or Canada, South Africa or the United States? 

Mr. Peterson .-—-4u,stralia put them on at once. 

President. —Even when tliey found that preference was not working satis¬ 
factorily, they did not withdraw it, did they? 

Mr. Feler.Hoa .—Tn .Australia they did alter it .slightly. 

President .—They imposed conditious to make it more effeetive. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —They didn’t say they would waive their policy of Imperial 
Proferonco. 

Mr. Peterson. —They imposed a condition that 7o per cent, of the material 
should be of British manufacture. 

President. —Therefore the point is that these difficulties did not prevent 
any Government from enforcing the principle. 

Mr. Peie.rson. ■ think so. 

President. —Then as regard.s tho question of British rails being sold at a 
smaller price for export than at home, I don’t thing we need go into that. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. Not if you deal with that as already suggested. 
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Mr. Matthai. —In your note on protection aga-inst imports from countries 
with depreciating currencies, you suggest that the duty ought to vary aocord.- 
ing to the variation from the gold par. Supposing we gave you protwtion 
with effect from Ist of April 1927 with rofcrenco to the prices that then existed, 
then the extent to which particular currencies varied from the gold par at 
that time would have already been discounted. 

Mr. re.fKtson .—For any further variation? 

Dr. Matthai. —For any further variation, we might base the scheme on the 
extent to which the exchange varied from the rate that existed then. 

President. —From your point of view is there any objection to having the 
off-setting duty to start with? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t .see any objection to that, but I should like to 
examine it on principle just to sec if there were any objections and 
variations should be. I will give you evidence when you come to Januihedpur 
on that. In the meantime I want to find o)it exactly how the British steel 
comes into the country and in what shape. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would you consider it sufficient if wo said that these off¬ 
setting duties would operate if the variation amounted to more than 26 per 
oent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the variation in the exchange? 

Ih . Matthai.—'Ym, from the date on which the report comes into force. 

Mr. Peterson,. —Some provision of that kind is necessary. We want t« 
know the quautltios and the amount of variation intended. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any idea now? Supposing I suggested 26 per 
cent., would it lie considered reasonable? 

Mr. Peterson. —26 per cent, depreciation from the gold standard, or 26 per 
cent, fall in price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you get a duty from Ist April 1927 which takes 
into account all the variations which then existed. 

Mr. Peterson. —Let us suppose the French franc is 200 to the pound 
sterling. What is the suggestion P Tf it becomas 226, the off-setting duty 
cameo into operation? 

Dr. Afaffhai.—Not 225 but 250. 

Mr. Peterson.—YfoM the duty be on a sliding scale as wo suggest? I 
think that would probably bo sufficient. 

President. —In that case whilst there is this fluctuation and price.s are 
being affected, the burden falls on the industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, it would, until the off-setting duties came into force. 

President. —As regards paragraph 22, I think we have gone into that in 
varioiLs forms. 

Mr. Peterson. —These are merely arithmetical calculations whicli have 
already been considered in the evidence. 

President. —Take again your average works cost for all steel including 
sheets. Paragraph 24 is of groat importance. I want to know precisely what 
your complaint i.s against the scheme. First take the Tariff Sard's recom- 
xaeadation. 

Mr. Peterson. —Which scheme? 

President. —You are dealing with the scheme of protection, how it failed 
land so on. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the original scheme? 

President. —^Yes. First of all you say: — 

“ Tt is at least doubtful whether the trade and industry of the country 
have not suffered more from these perpetually recurring enquiries 
with the consequent reaction on imports and prices than it would 
have, had the original scheme of protection bmn so generous as to 
ensure an adequate margin of safety.” 
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Mr. Peterson.— is merely an expression of our opinion. 

President. —You are entitled to express it. We should welcome it. We 
don’t mind if you pointed out in what respects yon considered the scheme was 
defective, be<;ause it is our duty to see that these mistakes do not happen 
again. 

Mr. Peterson. -I think too little margin was left for contingencies that 
could not be foreseen. 

Pre.ndent. —That is to say, in making our calculations we took it for 
granted that the prices would remain in the neighbourhood of what we had 
taken. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is entirely a question of the estimated price. T think 
there was one mistake in the original scheme which was the system of bounties 
on rails supplied to the Palmer railways. It omitted to notice the fact that 
in the last year of the scheme the railway contracts cea,sed and the Company 
was therefore left without protection .so far as those supplies were concerned.. 

President. — Vfe. shall deal with it generally. 

Mr. Peterson. —The third point 1 would take is the rejection by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the recommendations of the Tariff Board in their 3rd Report.. 

Pre.rUlenf. —So far .as the original scheme was concerned, what you say 
appears to be true. 

Mr. Peter.'ion .—I am not critijusing the original scheme. 

President. —You can criticise it as much as you like. I simply want to- 
understand what sort of mistakes we have made which we might have avoided. 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t think the mistakes could have been avoided. 

President. —You must remember that our scheme contained a provision 
that when protection became ineffective Government should take action to> 
reinedy it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Coupled with that provi.sion do you think the scheme was 
inadequate? 

Mr. Peterson.—As I say there was a mistake in the rail bounty. That was 
an under-estimate. I think there has been too much endeavonr to fix the 
margin of price and fix the limit. There was too much desire to sw that 
excessive profit was not made by the industry. That is all the criticism T 
have to make about the original schome, but a« regards the way in which the' 
scheme was applied... 

President. —Let us see what your complaint is as regards that. Let us 
proceed in the chronological order. 

Mr. Peterson.—li I am asked to criticise, T would say the Government of 
India acted too slowly on the first occasion. 

President. —You cannot say that they acted slowly considering the fact that 
the Act came into force in June and we wore busy with the next enquiry in 
September. You cannot say that there was such an abnormal delay. 

Mr. Peterson. —The result was not decided until February. 

President. —It was applied with retrospective effect. 

Mr. Peterson. —The result was that the Company very nearly ceased to 
manufacture in December. It was almost a question of weeks. 

President. —Because of what? 

Mr. Peterson.—Because of the .sudden fall in profit. It could not make 
any profit. Stocks were mounting up aud we could not sell. That was what 
actually happened. I doubt very much if there was one person in 500 in 
Bombay who believed that the Company would continue after December 1934 
and that situation was brought to the notice of the Government of India, The 
complaint I have is against the system. When an emergency arises from a 
depreciated exchange, the system devised does not operate quickly enough to. 
meet it. 
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Pre.nidenl. —In a system wlieie yon have got to pay enormous bounties it 
does lend itself to greater difficulties than where a duly is imposed and no 
bounty becomes necessary. 

1 Mr, Fe.te rson. —It is very difficult, I admit. 

Presithint. —The point was that the hountio.s in that particular instance 
must hav'B boon to j’ou of far greater advantage. The duties would have 
taken time to become effective. 

Mr. Peterson. —If the Govcniinent of India had taken immediate action 
without making any further enquiry as .soon as the exchange went up, it would 
probably Inave been more to our advantage. 

President. —You forget that there were heavy stocks at that time. 

Mr. Peterson. I know. The real point was this—that the Indian public 
and our own creditor.s—everybody concerned was firmly convinced that the 
Gov'ernment of India did not intend to carry out thi.s policy. 1 am one of 
the few people who didn’t believe that the Oovormnent did not intend to carry 
out this policy. What was wanted was a declaration by Government that 
they intended to enforce tho scheme and that declaration they didn’t make 
until January.' The only complaint I have aga.in.st the scheme is that neces¬ 
sary protective measures wore not taken or announced quickly enough. 

President. —The delay you consider was partly due to the necessity of 
further enquiries. 

Mr. Petei son. —We want executive action to be taken immediately. 

T)r. Maithdi.- the Steel Industry Protection Act stand.s with the provi¬ 
sion of off-setting duties working automatically, in that case you would have 
no complaint. 

Mr. Peterson. —None. It was the uncertainty of what Government ine.ant 
to do. What actually happened was that within a week of the passing of the 
Act, it wa.s of no value. The rise in exchange had completely extingnishod 
the value of the duties. 

Mr. Mathi.a .-<.— With the off-setting clause in the Act do you consider that 
it would have heou znorc effective if provLsiou had been made for constant 
scrutiny of the pricc.9 of imported steel by some competent authority who 
should report to the Government of India what action they should takol' 

Mr. Peterson. —That was the original propo.sal wc made, I think. 1 um 
merely repe.ating a criticism which has been made in one of the Reports of the 
Tariff Hoard. 

Pre.dde.nt. —You need not apologise for making any criticism. It is essen¬ 
tial that we should know. I thought that we had made a reference to this 
factor of exchange somewhere. 

^fr. Pctei.ion.- In the Isl Report. 

President We said : “ We have taken the prices in paragraph 45 (at Rs. 15 
to the pound .sterliiigl as the basis of onr recommendations. They are above 
tho lowest figures at which .steel has actually entered India in the last two or 
three years, and it is quite possible that they may again fall to the same level. 
Should such a relapse occur and per.si.st for any prolonged period the situation 
must, we consider, be dealt with by the exercise of tlie .siiecial powoi's which 
we have proposed should be conferred on the Government of Indi.a.” We w'ere 
constantly alive to that. 

Mr. Peter.son. —Sec also page 8.1 of the same Report. 

“ (12) Except in the ca.90 of sheets, the proposals made for the imposition 
of duties, or the grant of bounties, approximately bridge the differeuco be¬ 
tween the two prices. If, owing to a fall in the price of imported steel, the 
duties no longer give adeqiiate protection, a<lditional or off setting duties 
should be imposed, and the (Jovei’nmcnt of India should take powers by legis¬ 
lation to impose such duties.” That was in the original scheme. In actual 
practice what happened was that although t'he situation arose before the Act 
was passed, it was nearly 8 months before the Government of India took action 
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under this section. Under the scheme as it was worked no variation could bo 
made except after a further reference to an enquiry hy the Tariff Board and a 
fresh decision hy the LeKislative Assembly. That .seems lo be the weak part 

Mr. Mathias. —There is nothing in the Act to that effect. 

Mr. Peterson. —But that was what actually happened. 

.President. —Take for instance the next scheme. We arc reporting in Octo¬ 
ber—we hope to anyhow. The .scheme-does not come into operation in any 
event before the 1st April 1927. If there is a variation in the prices, after we 
submit our recommendations, then unless the Government of India takes action 
on its own initiative under that provision practically we may have the same 
defects as we had the last time. Therefore, from that point of view', would it 
not be better if the scheme itself proceeded on these two duties, viz., the basic 
duty and the off-setting dutyp When the legislation is put forward before 
the Legislative Assembly, if the Government of India find that the off-setting 
duty should be increased, it can increase it without any difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Any automatic system of that kind is better. 

President. —What T am suggesting to you is supposing we recommended 
lls. 15 as the ordinary duty and Rs. 10 as the off-setting duty which would vary 
according to circumstances instead of consolidating the two as before, and if, 
on introducing legislation, the Government of India found that the exchange, 
for instance, had gone up, it could make the off-setting duty go up by the 
amount of the diflerciico made by the exchange. If that was poLSsible. 

Mr. Peterson. —\f that was possible, there was nothing lo prevent the Gov¬ 
ernment of India adopting the off-setting duty under the Act. 

President. —At that time, according to its own declarations the Govern¬ 
ment of Itidia had to take action on the Report of the Tariff Board. The 
Report of the Tariff Board did not make any provision for a contingency like 
that. You cannot blame the Government of India for having anted on the 
Report of the Tariff Board, 

Mr. Peterson. —That was the intention of this proposal you made. You 
said: “ If, owing to a fall in the price of imported stool, the duties no longer 
give adequate protection, additional or off-.setting duties should ho imposed, 
and the Government of India should take powers hy legislation to impose such 
duties.” That does not ncce.ssarily mean a fresh reference to the Tariff Board 
and a fresh reference to the Legislative Assembly. That is my point. 

President. Your oomplaiiit is that they should have proceeded without any 
formal enquiries. 

Mr. Peterson.- My suggestion really goes deeper than that. If you pro¬ 
pose to protect the industry, you must keep a sufficiently wide margin and if 
you arc giving too much you are erring on the right side. That is the differ¬ 
ence betw een my view's and the views which have been expressed right through 
the application of this measure of protection that it must be ensured that the 
industry must not make more than a certain amount of profit. If you ask 
mj opinion on the subject I can only say that 1 entirely disagree with that. 

President. —It depends on how you look at it. Supposing the margin of 
profit wa.s liberal, you could not adduce that argument. Your arg:niiei\t 
really is this—“ make the margin so wide that delay docs not matter.” 

Mr. Pete!sun.- If the margin is liberal from the first 1 agree with you, but 
that liberal margin depends on the estimate of price which is practically an 
impossibilit.y. 

President. —Supposing we devised .some machinery by which prompt action 
L'ould be taken? 

Mr. Peterson. —I would prefer to do it from the start and correct it after¬ 
wards in the other direction because if you correct it from the other direction 
it is always possible to recover the excessive profits from the industry. But if 
the industry is destroyed, as very nearly happened in 1924, no amomit 
of protection w'ill revive it. That is a real danger to bo guarded against, 
especially w’ith a pew works coming in. 




Picrtidcni. -There may be no reserves. 

Mr. Pet er.Hon. —There is nothing to fall bark upon. If Uicy eonie up 
again.st a period of six months such a.s we osporienced in 1924, they go out of 
business. Once tliey go out of business, it would be years before they operate 
again. 

Dr. Matthai. —Taking that particular ease, when your business was passing 
through a very great crisis in December 1924, you admitted that if the' off¬ 
setting provi.sion had been carried out by Government in the form in which 
it stands in the Av.t, that crisis could have been got over. 

Mr. Pe.te.rfon. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —So far as your actual experience goes, the off-sotting ))rovi- 
sion would have been quite as effective as a liberal margin of safety. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think .so. From my own experience 1 know also how 
difficult it is for Government to move in a matter of that kind. 

President. —^The United States Government can move in five minutes. 'They 
get a cable from India that pig iron which has been given a bounty has been 
exported and oven before it reaches there, yon may find yourself up against 
the anti-dunipiiig duty. 

Mr. Peterson. -Our pig iron is taxed on the water. 

President. —You say on page 18 of your representation : “If adequate pro¬ 
tection i.s afforded to the Steel industry for a sufficiently long period and 
reasonable profit.s arc earned by the capital invested in it, the conditions in 
India arc such that .several plants of the sixe of our own would j)rohahly be 
started and the internal compotition resulting would reduce the cost of steel 
and the price to the consumer far more rapidly and more efficiently tba)i if 
one Company only is kept alive in a condition which does not enable it to pay 
more than one per cent, on fho capital invested in it.” T think that is 
begging the question. 

Mr. Peteisnn. —I have put it loo strongly but that is the experience of the 
last two years. 

President. —Before the war, the total import of steel into India was 
1,220,000 tons. Now it is 861,000 tons, 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —That shows it is possible for one more steel works to be built 
here 

Mr. Pe.te.ison. —At present, yes; but in ten years the consumption may be 
double. If we could reduce the price of steel as 1 should expect to sec it 
reduced, it might treble. There is groat opportunity for the u.se of .steel in 
India. 

President. —We cannot say that we are very soon likely to reach a state 
when the internal competition in itself will bring down the price. What may 
bring down your price is that your practice may improve and costs may go 
down generally, 

Mr. Peterson. —What I peissoiially expect—here I am giving my own opi¬ 
nion entirely—to see eventually, say, within a period of 25 years or .slightly 
longer, is that India will bo exporting steel and the competition between the 
various plants established in the country which would depend for their exist¬ 
ence on export, will force down the intornal prices just in the same wa,y as we 
have forced down to-day the intornal price of pig iron. 

President. —It is not the internal competition which is going to do it but 
the external compotition. 

Mr. Peterson.—Y6 b, the external competition. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the Steel Industry gets protection—let us sa.y for 
10 years. 

Mr. Peterso-n. —At present the .steel price in this country is decided by the 
steel price in some other oountr.y plus the cost of bringing it to India. It 
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depends on world prices plus freight, handling charges and the rest of it. 
When India gels into the position of an exporting country with a big steel 
industry of its own, the price will depend on the cost of manufacture in India 
and not on world prices. 

J)r. MaWui'i. —If we gave protection for a period of 10 or 20 years and if 
110 other steel making concern came into existence, so long as protection 
-existed, the price in India would bo determined by foreign competition. 

3/?'. Peterson. —Still by world prices. 

Dr. MaWuii .—World prices, plus the cost of transport plus the tariff. 

Mr. Peterson.. —Quite correct. 

Dr. Maithai.— After that period, supposing the Steel Industry so develops 
that two or three more steel units come into existence, then the competition 
amoug.st tliemsclve.s will bring down prices below this level. Till you have 
jeaehed that stage, so long as the period of protection lasts, the Indian prices 
will be higher than tlie world prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, until India gets to the position of an exporting coun- 
try. 

President. —If India becomes an exporting country, the price in India may 
be higher. 

Mr. Pe.ierson. —It would he slightly but not so high as now. If we don’t 
lake advantage of the lower price, some other concerns will take advantage 
of. it and sell at a lower price. 

Mr. Mathias.—Then, of course, you have internal competition. 

Mr. Peterson. -Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Yon may combine to push the price up. 

Mr. Pet Cl son. —We still have a price arrangement between the three differ¬ 
ent companies as regards pig iron, and the price is not pushed up to anything 
like the price of imported pig iron. I think that the Indian price is Re. 10 
or Rs. 12 below that. The experience of most of the big trusts is that prices 
are lowered and not raised. 

President. —Then, you put your argument on the ground of the importance 
of the industry for purposes of national defence. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 25, you make a statement that ** India is to-day 
paying a price of £6-5-0 for rails as compared with the English and American 
prices.” I do not see it stated anywhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the price at which I understand rails were supplied. 
That was the information I got. That may be incorrect but it will be within 
5 shillings. 

Mr. Mathias.— £6-5-0 f.o.b. F 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —^Your contention is that in any case India cannot expect to 
produce its rails cheaper than the United States for domestic purposes? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I don’t see why it should complain of having to pay 
this pri(« of 543 for instance. If it is necessary for the American steel indus¬ 
try, which has been in existence for such a long time and which is the best 
example of industrial development in the world, to obtain 43 dollars for hey 
rails, you cannot expect the Indian industry to live on a price of this kind. 

President.—Y omy point is rather this that an industry, which can enable 
the country to purchase rails at a price which is not considered un¬ 
reasonable in more advanced countries, has not done so badly; is that it? 

Mr. Peterson.—That is the point ro-ally, and it has a right to complain if 
the country buys elsewhere at a much lower price than what prevails in the 
home market of that particular country. 

Dresideraf.—Paragraphs 26 and 27 deal with the period of protection. 
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Mr. Peterson .—I have considered the period of protection solely from onr 
point of view except that 1 Iia\'e said that in the case of a new industry it 
shouid bo fixed for a longer period. 

Presuimt .—If the duties have to vary it means that you cannot do witliont 
protection. Is not that in substaiu'e the cffectF Take the United States for 
instance. Tliey kept their duties for a long time. 

Mr. I'etcrson.- -That is a fact. 

President .—I don’t understand this argument about the period. 

Mr. Peter,son .—My argument is that the period should not be less than a 
certain spedfied ijoriod. 

President .—If you say it is not to be le»ss than 10 years, then if a man 
wants to come into the industry he would wait for two or three years to see 
how' you had done. 1 am jii.st trying to point out the dilficulty of fixing a 
period. Then he says after three years; “This company is doing well. 1 
am going to he busy and start a. new compan 5 ’.’’ He takes a couple of jmars 
before he can raise the (sipital. Then it takes another five years to start steel 
making. By the time ho begins ho finds there may he no protetdion and ho 
does not know if protet.tion is going to he continued and there is no induce¬ 
ment. 

Afr. Peferson. -That is correct. 

President. -If you say 25 or 30 years that is another matter, hut in that 
case it would be just as well not to fix any period. 

Mr. Peter.son. -Yes. 

President .—If you fix the miuininin period for ton years and if the industry 
takes ten years before it commences to give any result, is it any good? 

Afr. Peterson .—T am afraid there has been a certain amount of eoiifusion 
in my own words. What I mean is that the scale of protection should not bo 
altered lor ten year.s. 

President .—That is to say, the minimum amount of protetdion the industry 
ought to get should bo fixed for 10 years. 

Mr. Peterson. -Y’'es, for not loss than that |)eriod. 

President .—And then it may be varied? 

Mr. Peterson.- That is the only iudueemeiiT. He must knoa tliai a certain 
speuific ()roto(dion ha.s been guaranteed to him for a i)eriod of 10 years and 
that, therefore, once tlio [)rin(:iplo has been accepted it would be followed, but 
the scale of protection may vai-y. 

T)r. AfalUioi.-—Supposing we gave a |)arti(!ular scale of protection to take 
effect from the 1st April 1927 and we say that tliat scale will last for 10 years. 
We say nothing about the principle; wo simply .say that there is llio scale. At 
the oud of that 10 ycai’s we make an enquiry into the scale of pi'otoctiou and 
ns a result of the enquiry we find that the scale may be reduced to zero. Then 
the priii(;iple of protection also goes. 

Air. Peterson .—The principle of proteedion for that particular industry 
goes. 

Hr, AIotf/Kn.-What 1 am suggesting is this, that this clear out distinction 
between the c-oulimianco of the policy of protection and the scale of protec¬ 
tion is somewhat meaningless. If you say that the scale of protection lasts for 
10 years you give practically the .same impression lo a bnsinessinaii as you 
uould if you said that the principle of protection Is accepted for ten years. 

Mr. Miithias.- -The principle of protection will continue. If further pro¬ 
tection is needed by an indu.stry after 10 years, tlio scale only has to be 
decided. 

Hr. Matlhai.- I am looking at it from the investor’s point of view. A 
certain scale of protection is given from Ist April 1927. YY)\i say if necessary 
it will (K)nlinuc for a period of ten years. If Government says at the end of 
ten .years there is ."o necessity, then after ten years there is no protection. 
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AVhat dilloreiice does it, make to me as an investor, this distinction between 
tlie .scaly of protection and the jndnciple of protection? 

Mr. Peterson. -What I suggest is that it should not be less than for a 
period oi' ten years. 

rri'.mdcnt. Tf you look at paragraph 32, Chapter III of our First Report 
.you will find that we iiiako the point perfectly clear. We say ; “ Precisely for 
this reason it is iiiiportaiit that the policy should be clearly laid down, IJn- 
Ie.?.s protection i,s adopted as the rc-sult of a deliberate decision of (lovernment 
and the Tiegi.slature to encourage the <levelopmeiit of the .stool industry in India 
it will not be easy to enlist fresh (•aj)iral in the bnsine.ss. The capitalist must 
look for an assurain^e that protection will bo continued to the extent necessary 
for the full period which must elapse before anticipations can he tested by 
ro.sult.s. From the date when a now firm decided to e.stablish steel works, five 
years would probably elapse before steel was actually manufactured and 
another five years bclore the suc(;ess or failure of the venture could fairly be 
■e.sfimaled. In those circumstances continuity of polic;y i.s essential and it 
seems to us desirable that the policy should he clearly tleclarcd in the ])reamblo 
to any legislation which is undertaken.^’ Is it necessary to go further than 
that? We do not say tliat after ten years no protection will be continued. 
The point is that the (s)untry must declare that this industry if it gets protcc.- 
tion shall get protection so long as it needs it. If that policy was declared 
and effect was given to it from time to time, wotild not that he snfficioiit assur- 
iuice to the invc.stor? 

\fr. Peterson, —Ye.s, 

Presidenf. —Then, as .1, .said, a.s regards the period, if it is going to be .a 
\K.riod of ton years, it sconis to me that, no now works may be able to conie in. 

Mr. Peftosmi. Po.s.sibly you are right. 

Prrmiunt .—If it takes five years to put up a plant and another five years 
to obtain results, the now investor must start immediatel.y on the ))ublication 
of the scheme. Is it a practical proposition? 

Mr. Pete rsan .—I think if protection was a.ssiircd for ten years, considering 
the vircanihle of the Act and these reports, capitali-sts would probabl.v consider 
the possibility of erecting a plant. 

Pre.sidcnf .—But he must make up his mind within two or three .years, 

Mr. Pelin-.ton. —1 think they’ would. 

President. —It seems to me that if there is going to be any period it should 
have much fuller consideration than this. 

Mr. Peterson .—Probably yes. You will nothre that I have said ten years 
at the least. I have qu.ilificd the point. 

President .—In paragraph 27 you say ; “ It would be much more sati.sfactory 
to set now the Standard of protection that will be adhered to to a roasonabfe 
period and to leave private enterpri.se and competition to level the re.sults if 
these arc unfavourable to the consumer and too favourable to the industry.” 
Then you go on to say; “ A mistake in the latter direction is hardly probable 
and if one does ocimr, this could be corrected by .special ta.xation as has been 
pointed out by the Board.” I would like to know in what form you are going 
to give effect to that .special taxation. 

Mr. Prtersim. —By an ingot tax. You can put a tax on the ingot produc¬ 
tion. 

President .—Won't it he a sort of deterrent to anybody wlio wants to come 
in ? 

Mr. Petersnn. When he is ex))ected to make an 8 per cent, profit 1 see 
nothing objectionable in Government recovering that. 

President. .Supposing you become a powerful steel corporation in the next 

toil years iind yon are making, say, 100 per cent, profit, and then Government 
brings in a proposal to tax this corporation, you would object to it. One of 
your argunieuts would be that during the first 5 years you did not make more 
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than 10 or 15 per cent. Yon are by that time a very influential body, yoir 
have got a certain amount of influence in the country and in the Assembly, 
la it po.ssibIe for the Government in the.se circumstances to curry through this 
legislation P It is no use merely saying you can ta.v; when it comes to taxing 
there is this argument and that argument against the proposal. What will 
the Government then do? 

'At. Peie.non. —T think Government should not impose any taxation until' 
an average profit has been earned. 

Mr. Mathia.^. —Would not this system of taxation have a very distnrhinpc 
effect on the investors ? 

Mr. Tr.t ernoH. —That would always hap|ien. W'hat about the excise dxity 
on jute P 

T)r. Mnttkai. —If .your propasal were to he carried out, it would be an 
txcise duty on steel and would have the same effect as the cotton excise. 

Mr. Pefe.runn. —We would not object provided we earned the profits. 

Pre.avJent. T think the better argument is the one given in the extract 
from the Report of the Fiscal Commission, namely, that if the profits become' 
excessive then that is the quickest way of reducing the prices, .and bringing iiv 
more capital, or if there is a rise in the world prii-es that might do it. 

Mr. Peteracrn. —T agree. 

President.- that if that happens we .should h.sve recourse to special 
taxation. After all, the way to look at it is this. If you have inadequate 
protection, the protection has to ho continued for, say, 40 years during which 
period the consumer has to bear the burden. But if it takes this form and 
profits become high and more ('apital comes in, more industries will come in 
at an earlier date and tlie burden on the consumer terminates much e-arlier. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the argument. 

President. —As regards pig iron, I think the price of pig iron is a little- 
higher on the Continent than in Great Britain to-day, 

Mr. Peterson. —There can’t he much difference. 

President. —So far jis pig iron is concerned, liow much reduction in youi" 
costs would enable you to .sell pig iron at a profit in Great Britain ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have already been selling to Europe at a small profit.. 
The Indian Iron and Steel Company who export practically at- the .same 
price as ourselves, have been landing their pig iron at Glasgow at a -ixrofit.- 

Pre.side.ni. —It would uot he very much. 

Mr. Peterson. —The profit would be very small, one or two rupees. 

President. —Take your works costs at Bs. 27, 

Mr. Peterson. —All-in cost Bs. 30, including depreciation Rs. .32. The 
freight would be about 16 shillings. I can give you the exact figures. We 
have sent pig iron to It.aly. 

President.—It is just about Rs. 42 and including other charges the total 
comes to Bs. 45. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. Wc reckoned one or two rupees per ton on the sale. 
of pig iron to the Continent. 

President. -But in the case of steel you woidd require a much biggei- 
margin. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —You will have to bring down your cost of steel in a muclr 
bigger proportion in order to export steel to Europe. 

Mr. Peterson. Tho kind of product that we woxild contemplate exporting. 
—if we ever started exporting—would bo sheet bar and billets and the costs 
with the mill running to full capacity would be very low indeed. It has a- 
ready sale anywhere. 

President. —It is a sort of semi-finished product. 
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Mr. Vrterson. —Yes, I’oi' which tlierc is a market in any part of the world. 
It is a commodity of very mnch tlie same sort as pig iron which can always be- 
sold. 

Mr. Mathia.‘!. -The work.s co.sts yon have estimated at Hs. 65. 

Mr. I^eier.'ioih. -Yes. That is for a comparatively small production, the- 
mill is capable of an output of 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Mafhja.<:.—-Which would reduce the costs substantially. 

Mr. Peterson.- Tf wc reached the full output, it would bring down the- 
costs very low indeed. 

Pre.ndent. —You say : “ VVe think that the protection necessary should be- 
given in the form of additional duties. This was the intention of the original' 
Act.” Do you mean the supplementary protection? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Dr. Mafthai. —At the beginning of paragraph 27 you make a statement: 

“ Tt is not possible to devise any sliding scale of protection that could be- 
subject to periodic automatic alteration.” Why do you .s.ay it is not 
possible ? ' 

Mr. Peter.son. —I have tried to do it during the last three years, but T' 
cannot work out a practical scheme. 

7>r. Maithai. —Your point is this that if wo had a scale of protection which' 
meant a sliding scale, then it would assume that we are making a too precise 
estimate of prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

T)r. Matthai. .Ts not that what you mean? 

Mr. Peier.sori. —What I mean is that there are other factors, outside price, 
entering it. 

Dr. Mafthai. —Tt is because you cannot make any precise estimate with' 
regard to the external conditions that a .sliding scale would he impossible. 

Mr. Peterson. —Y'es, in my opinion. 

T>r. Matthai. —Supposing we took the problem of exchange out of the ques¬ 
tion by means of an off-setting duty or anti-dumping duty. 

Mr. Peterson.-- You will still Inavo the diffictilty of prices. 

Tir. Matthai. As far as you are concerned, the main factor has been 
exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —I wouldn’t say that entirely. 

Ttr. Matthai. —But you said so entirely. 

Mr. Peterson. —It has been partly a reduction in costs in England and ' 
on the Continent .simultaneously with our own reduction of costs. Improve¬ 
ments in prix^esses arc going on continuon.sly. Besides exchange there are 
other factors like the reduction of freight, etc., which have affected the price. 

Br. Matthai. —The rc.st of the risks are those which you might reasonably 
be expected to face. 

Mr. Peterson. —Your sliding scale would be so extraordinarily complicated 
that it would not work. 

Br. Matthai. —What is the complication? 

Mr. Peterson. —You have so many factors entering into it. 

Br. Matthai. Assuming for the moment wo are not going to take into ' 
.account freight and so on. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is one of the most important variations that occurs. 

President.—Wh&t about commercial transactions if you have a sliding 
scale? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is why it is very difficult. How are they going to- 
sell? 
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Pre.-siilent .—The man who buys steel wants to know how much it is going 
to cost him before he buys. 

Dr. Supposing the sliding scale took the fonn of bounties. 

Mr. Vetr.r^nn. —That might he possible. 

Ur. MatUiai. —That is to say your price lovel won't he uncertain. 

Mr. T'rf.r non. —Later on 1 have suggested that the bounty should be re¬ 
tained on rails and it should be taken off as protection becomes unnecessary. 

Preskle.nt. —A.s regards the quantum of protection that you deal with on 
page 21. it is a (jnestion of principle. Sup)>o.suig we And that to-day your 
cost is Rs. 1(K) and say in o years or 10 years it will come down to Rs. 80, 
wt must take an intermediate Agurc between tbc two. 

Mr. Pi‘t(‘r.<on .— We must take cither a different Agnrc for each year or 
one Agure covering the whole period which would l)C more satisfactory from 
a commercial point of view. 1 thought it was neco.s.sary that you should 
have a dehnite Agure covering the whole period. That moans that protection 
would be slightly lower at the beginning, and slightly higher at the end. 
In order to m6>et that ))oint the bounty should he continued on rails and 
might he reduced if necessary to compensate the excessive protection. 

President.- -As an induceineni to speed up it might bo better to have 
protection a little lower at this end than at the other. 

^fr. Prtenon. -That is a point too. Quite apart from our own works, 1 
was really considering the possibility of the establishment of the new works. 
T caiuo to the conclusion that they would very nuuh sooner have a dehnite 
rate Axed than a rate that dropped according to our costs. That would .seem 
to them very unfair. 

President. -Supposing tliere is no period Axed, the law simply Axed tho 
rate, that is all, and dicl not say anything about alteration. 

l\fr. Peterson. —That would ho the best arrangement tor all. 

Presideni. —Pnrnuraph .'ll) we have discarded. 

.1//'. Peterson. 1 am not quite clear as to how you have discarded it. 

I’reside.nt. —Readjustment is re(|uirod. 

Mr. Peterson. —You treat the proAts of pig iron as entirely separate. 

President .—Shoots go out, 

Mr. Peterson.—Yon are taking out sheets altogether and readjusting prices 
on tho two principal products. Sh.al! I have these statements corrected P 

President. They must renl^in as they are. We shall make these adjust¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President .—Then you ask for a bounty on rails. That is merely, 1 take 
it. to make up what you consider to be otherwise a doAcit. Is that your idea? 
it is not because you want to lessen the burden on the consumer or anything 
of that sort. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 have said here dehiiitcly that we, don't want a high 
pric .7 on rail materials. Therefore we suggo.st a honnty, 

Mr. Mathias. —Tn paragraph .K) you have worked out the amount of profit 
which would he made on an average, selling price of Rs. 15.') per ton. The 
average price is being calcul.ated on the production of 1927-28 which is com¬ 
paratively a small production. Tn 1933 the production is pretty nearly 
double and your proAts would be larger in proportion. 

Mr. Peterson.—J have that worked out differently. 

rre.sident .—The price goes down. Rs, 241 lakhs in all is what you are 
aiming at. 

Mr. Pe.te.r.son. —If you look at ])aragraph 23, it will he soon that we are 
reducing the overhead charges with the reduction oi costs. 
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Mr. Mathias. —The average idling price iroaid he fis. Ih,) per ton. Would 
this not mean increased profits for you? 

Mr. reterson .—Tt uoiild he loss at the beginning and iiiore at tho end. 

Afr. Mathofj.i.—So that this calculation ot profits for 1927-28 is your 
minimum ? 

Afr. J‘rterson .~ I have taken the average of 5 years from 1927-28. I have 
given you what the pi-ofits would he. riz., J?.s. 2oS lahh.s. assuming an average 
cost of Rs. 1(10 and an average .selling price ot Ks. 15.5 and a margin of 
Rs, 55. 

Presiclnif. That will leave you a margin of Us. 12 lakhs for contingencies. 

Mr. Peter.son .—Ye.s. As a matter of fact we never get tho average .sell¬ 
ing price. We never get Die total margin which i.s estimated. If the 
margin is estimated at Rs. 65 probably we would not get more than Rs. 50. 

Air. Aldtliias .—Tt is a ()\ieslion of adjusting duties. 

Air. Pc.lrrson .—'Chat comes to 'Kil/.K.lO tons. Tiie increase in production 
will ho 100,000 tons. 

Prt'sideiil. -Then paragraph 32 deals with your proposals. Doe.s the present 
landed i)rico given by you inchide the duty? 

Afr. PetersoH. —Ves. 

Pre-sident. Lot us .sec how it works out. The present duty on rails is 
Rs. 14. Yon want Rs. 54. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Pve.sident.- On he.avy structurals you want Rs. 55 instead of Rs. 30. On 
plates instead of Rs. 30 you want R.s, 55. On bars instead of Rs. 40 you 
want Rs. 05. On light structurals instead of Rs, 40 you want Rs. (M. On 
blank sheets instead of Rs. 30 you want Rs. 90. On corrugated iiistead of 
Rs. 45 you want Rs, 85. Sleepers will bo Rs. 54. Light mils will be Rs. 85. 

Mr. Peterson. —They are lc.ss than those originally proposed by the Tariff 
Board. 

President.- -Yon propose a duty of Rs. 85 on light rails. It comes to 
nearly 110 per cent. 

Air. Peterson.- -There must he some mistake then, T will look into that. 

President. —On heavy structurals it comes to 90 per cent. If we are tO' 
propose an ad valorem duty this is a duty of 90 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson.- 1 have not suggested an ad vulo-rem duty. I have sug¬ 
gested a .specific duty. 

President.—Yon want a price of Rs. ICO on rails under this proposal of 
yours. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. As regards rails that is the rate fixed by the Tariff 
Board two year s ago. If a proposal is made tliat we should supjrly the whole 
of our tonnage to tho railways at a definite price, we would agree. 

Prcsiilr.nt .—I am pulling forward a suggestion. I would like you to con¬ 
sider it. Supposing you expect a return of Us. 50 or Rs. 55 on all steel and 
ill the case of rails where you get a sort of regular stream of orders, would 
it not be worth the Company’s while to be satisfied with sny Rs. 50 or 
loss apart from the scheme of protection? 

Air. Peterson.- -Undoubtedly. 

President .—So far as rails arc concerned, Rs. 5 or so lc.ss may not do any 
harm. 

Af r. Peterson .—It would follow that yon would have to increase the other. 

President.- Not necessarily. 

Mr. Peterson. —The point is that under the .scheme of protection you must 
get a certain nett result. 

President. —I agree, but- - 
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r. Pete lion. —If you reduce one, you must increiise the other. I'liesf 
Jire not uozked out to give us any more than necessary. With regard tc 
rails, we liave already made an offer to the Government of India in the lettei 
of which T said 1 would give you a copy. We made an offer to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that we should supply all the Indian Railways at the price 
.at which the English Railways hoiiglit rails in England. 

Instead of fixing the price by contract, supposing Govern¬ 
ment say “ There shall be levied a duty of Rs. 54 per ton on r.'iils hut the 
■price of rails manufactured in India shall be, say, Rs. 140” without there 
being any (contract, would not that meet your case? The duty m.ay he so 
fixotl that if. would not pay them to import rails from outside. I'hat get.s 
over the other complit.'ations that we were discus.sing yesterday. 

Mr. J'e.fiirson. —We would obviously prefer that the Indian Government 
-should make some arrangement with the Indian Railways whereby all our 
rails arc sold at a fixed price to all the Railways in India. 

PresideiLt .—I am trying to get over the difficulty of strikes and various 
other things you were talking about. Supposing the price is fixed con.sider- 
nbly below that at which they could import rails, say, Rs. ISO and wo leave 
it at that. 

Mr. Pntvrson.- -You will find .soinzi of them still importing. 

Pri’.iident. —The duty is assumed to he high enough to kee)) the foreign 
rail.s out. They cannot go on importing foreign rails. Somebody will want 
to know why it was being done. 

Mr. Peterson. —T know that the Government of India have endeavoured 
to bring -strong pressure to bear on them. 

Pr 6 . 5 idefi<.''Supposing that was done, zvonld not that be an effective way 
of doing it? Ton don’t want to enter into any definite contracts with them 
if it is impossible for the Railways to import rails withont a loss. 

Mr. Peterson. -And simultaneously fix a price for rails. 

Mr. Malhuis. —Who would fix the price? 

President. —It would bo said in the Act that .so long as the Act continues, 
the price shall be so much. 

Mr. Peter.son.—How would that affect the new work.s? 

President.—It would be the same. That is in .substance wha-t the United 
Steel Corporation is doing. The duty at one time was several dollars, but 
that had uo relation whatsoever to tho price fixed by the United Steel Cor- 
})oration. 

.Mr. Peterson.—1 think tliat it \vould be satisfactory. 

President. —Tlieu wo come to your summary. There is nothing now in 
it except that in clause (4) of that paragraph. You say: “ We ask for the 
-continuance of the present bounty of Rs. 20 per ton on rails until such time 
as the industry can do without this.” What is the point of that? 

Mr. Peterson. —To give yon a make weight by which you can reduce the 
piotection if necessary. If tho industry is making too much profits, you take 
it off altogether. If the industry is making fairly large profits, you take off 
half of it. 

President.—It does not apply only to rails. Supposing the protection 
became excessive. Government could lake off the bounties. 

Mr. Peterson. —I propose that on rail because it is the easiest product. 
Supposing our production is 160,000 tons, it comes to Rs. 30 lakhs. It is 
a reserve which you could reduce if neces.sary. It is the same idea as your 
off setting duties in a different form. 

Prestdenf.—Then as regards clause (6), your contention is that it is no good 
protecting the main industry unless the subsidiary industries are also pro- 

Mr Peterson. _Quite so. I have not discussed it in detail. I thought 

it better to leave to them to put forward their own case. 
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President. —This aspect iimst he put I'onvarcl by you. You have not done 
so. 

Mr. Peterson. —In which waj’? 

President. —You manufacture these structural materials which form the 
raw material of the i'abricatinp; industries. 

Mr. Peterson. —T was thinking of that. 

President. —Supposing no protection was given to the fabricated steel 
industry, how is your protection likely to he affected? 

Mr. Peterson. -1 would give you a note on that. 

President. -The m.ain steel indiisti-y has to find a iimrket for its piixiucia. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Part of that market—a substantial market iu some cases -is 
the engineering industry. If no protection is given to the engineering indus¬ 
try, how are your interests likel.v to he alfectcd? 

Mr. Peterson. —What actually happens is that fabricated steel comes in 
ai a lower rate of duty than is levied on raw steel. Therefore the engineering 
industry docs not buy our stool. The simple-st thing is to give you one or 
two specific cases of actual contracts which have been lost. I would get 
these for you if they have not themselves sent any representations. T sug¬ 
gest that the Sales Manager may be examined on this point. 

President. —Supposing you had a sort of contract with an engineering 
firm that you would supply it 5,000 tons of nnfabrieated steel if they wanted 
it. If you ooeild show that at the beginning of the scheme you expected 
to sell 5,000 tons or whatov'er the quantity was but as protection was not 
given, you lost the contract— 

Mr. Peterson. —I will give .you a note on that. 

T)r. Malthai. —Do you moan figures about those contracts to show that 
these engineering firms have lost them because prices have gone up on account 
of protection? 

Mr. Peterson. —That was what actually happened. We ()UOted Rs. 140 
for the structural material required for a bridge ou the South Indian Rail¬ 
way. The engineering firm asked us to reduce the price in order to enable 
them to quote against British .steel. We reduced it to Rs. 130 and the.y ten¬ 
dered and lost the order. 

T)r. Matthai. —Supposing you give us a statement of that hind it would 
give us iu^rmation with regard to the extent to which these industries have 
got to he comj)6nsatcd. We are not merely (concerned with off-sotting pro¬ 
tection but also substantive protection. Can you give us any evidence that 
if they are not given substantive protection, they will not develop to tlie same 
extent P 

President. —Take an extreme case which often helps to understand a 
situation like this. Let us assume that the engineering industries get no pro¬ 
tection and therefore they cannot compete. Consequently, they cannot use 
any of your raw steel. On that basis, can you have some idea of what would 
happen to your market? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We can do that. 

President. —You can also give us illustrations. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 


Pe.velopment Programme. 

President.—I think that we have been through these items in detail. We 
shall have to he advised by our expert whether the measures you are taking 
are adequate, but apart from that I must again repeat what I said before 
that this period of 7 years is far too long. 

Mr. Peterson .—We will do it in less time if it is possible. 
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President .—1 am tolling you what is in my mind. I don’t think that you 
should take five years to eomplete the programme and another two yeara 
to get results. You do not realize that you will throw far too much burden 
on the countiy that way. You stated that in 5 years’ time a new- 
comor would he able to manufacture .steel. T cannot conceive how if that is 
so you could say that you would take 5 years to carry out those extensions. 

Mr. Mathias .—Is it a matter of financeP 

Mr. Peterson .—Partly that. 

President. Tf a new man could get his jilant going in 5 years, why should 
you want o years to carry out these extonsionsp 

Mr. Peterson.- T will tell you why, because the man constructing a now 
plant is constructing that only and doing nothing else. We are c:ontinualiy 
operating and we have to construct those in the middle of our operations 
without dislurhing them. 

President .—I don’t believe in this argument that to build a new house 
would take cue year hut that to extend it would take b years. 

Mr. Peterson .—Seeing is believing. I will show you the work that is 
being done on the soaking pits and you will .see what dislocation it causes in 
the working of the blooming mill. Tt means largo cxcuivations inside the 
works. 

President .—I admit that it is a tronblc,som6 business. But you must 
remember that the country is trying to help the industry and it is entitled 
to expect the industry to take all the trouble tVuit it possibly can in order 
to save time. In my opinion if lliis programme is going to take you 7 years 
before you get results, the country may have reason to complain. 

Mr. Pederson .—Only 5 years. 

President.- But you want two more yeans to get the results. 

Mr. Feier.wn .—It is dilficult for me to .say. My own feeling is this. 1 
first came into touch with the Steel Company when they were engaged in 
constructing the Greater FiXtcnsioris and the result was a complete disorgani¬ 
sation of the works lor a period of three or four years. T don’t want to soo 
it happen again. A great amount of matorial which was shipped out to this 
country lay on the ground witho\it being erected because it was impossible 
to erect it. 

President. - know the history of the Greater Fxtonsions. 

Mr. Petcrson.--Yo\i did not see it day by day as T saw it. 

President. The point still renmins that the whole thing depends on the 
help that you want the country to give you. If you expect the country to 
help yon, ithe country in its turn is entitled to see that you are doing your 
part w’ith all the expedition that is po.ssiblo. 

Mr. Mathias .—1 suppose that you could raise caj)ital and carry them out. 

President .—If you earn two years’ depreciation or 3 years’ at the most, 
this thing can be completed. 

Mr. Peterson .—A great balance of the expenditure will be incurred in 
three years. That is provided. 

Pre.sidcnt.— Another thing is that if a man says that ho is going to tako 
7 years to do a thing, he generally does it in 10 years. 

Mr. Peterson-. That has not been my experience. 1 would prefer to take 
a long estimate and to do it in a shorter time. 

President .—Look at your Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Peterson. That is exactly wdiat T am doing. 

President .—You took ten years where you said it would take ,5 years. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is why we are proceeding on a more rational basis 
with accurate timing. 



President. —I am not saying that you should do it in a day. You have 
so far not done anything except the preparing of rough estimates. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo cannot do anything until the Assembly decide on this 
■enquiry. We cannot start from 1927. We have not got the money and 
would not bo justified in .spending it until wc know the future protection. 

President .—Have you prepared your plans and detailed estimates ^ 

Mr. Peterson.- —-The plan.s are already there. 

President. —This year you will earn your dejireciation, Therefore you 
have got no reason for a year’s delay. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we know that wc are going to liave furtlier ])iotection we 
would .start at once. 

President. —You say finance for these extensions cannot he raised nor can 
it be met out of depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, unless protection is continued. 

President.- The fact that you are getting protection and that an enquiry 
is taking place, they do not consider as a sufficient assurance P 

Mr. Pcierson. That would not induce any capitali.st to advance the money 
required. 

Mr. Mathias.- -T)o you agree that if the capital wa,s obtainable it would 
be better to charge these extensions to capital account F 

Mr. Peterson. —That would depend very much on the capital that was 
raised and the rate at which the capital could be raised. It will he charged 
to capital account in any case. 

President. —Supposing protection is given, will you he able to raise addi¬ 
tional capital or would you still have to depend on the ilepreination fund? 

Mr. Peterson. —This is a question of finance. Probably if wo could obtain 
the finance earlier it would be better to raise the capital than to depend on tho 
depreciation fund. 

Hardware Tools. 

President.—-'Sow we come to tho Ciuestion of proloclion for hardware tools. 
You have given us some co.sts but no import prices. It is no good going 
over this on this basis. What wc want are your work.s costs in the ordinary 
form. 

Mr. Peterson, - t think the works casts are given here. 

ZVc.sirff’nf.- What you have given are the total works costs. That is not 
tlie way to put up your costs before the Board. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the form in which we keep these costs. 

President. —You say this is the price of the raw material, thi.s is the co.st 
of labour and other things. How do you maintain your costs? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc can send you the cost sheets. 

President. —They must be tabulated in some form. Take the form for 
bl.ack sheet or any other you like. 

Pr. M atlhai.-— 'When did you start this work as a part of your concern? 

Mr. Peterson. —January 1925. 

President. —You have to take it like this. Take Statement No. 48 Sheet 
Mill; you can do it in that form. Take the weight of any particular type of 
tool. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc will give it you for all the types separately. 

President. —Then you must give us some idea of the c.i.f. price. 

Pr. Mafthai. —Is there any one thing that accounts for the bulk of your 
output? W'hat is the biggest? 
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Air. Peterson. —Powrahs and picks. Out of a total of 131-75 tons in Marck’ 
picks would account for 44-75 and powrahs 47-87 tons. You will find a state¬ 
ment giving you tonnages and numbers on page 2 of the note regarding, 
protection for hardware tools, such as picks, powrahs, hoes, etc. 

President. —Then as regards your Mock value, may we take this- 
Rs. 12,24,988 as your actual written down block value now-? 

Mr. Pe,te,rson. —Y'es. 

President. —Is that the replacement value or second hand value? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is based on the valuation made for the Rihar and Orissa 
Ciovermncnt by an independent expert. It w-as made for the purpose of a 
debenture loan. 

President. —It is the second-hand value of the plant and not necessarily 
the replacement value at present-day prices. 

Mr. Pe.ter.son. —No, it w-ould be lower than the replacement value which 
would be higher. 1 have not got the replacement value. 

President. —It is like buying anything as a going concern on the return- 
that you may expect from it. 

Mr. Peter.son. —The replacement value may be taken as two-thirds of the- 
original cost which W'C can give .you if you want. 

Pre.side7it. —The best thing for .you is to give the original cost and say 
two-thirds will be the replacement value, if that is your opinion. 

Hr. Matlhai. —When did the Agricultural Implements Company originally 
buy- this plant? 

Mr. Peterson. —In 1920. ft was bought b.v Sir Vithaldas Thackorsay in 
America. 

President. —What is the full capacity of this plant? 

Mr, Peterson. —Wc are expecting to get 100,000 tools per month. At 
present we arc working at about 60,000 tools. 

President. —When do you expect to get the full output? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say within 12 months. 

President .—Then there is no point in taking the overhead charges on the 
pieseiit production basis. 

Mr. Peterson. —80,000 tools on the pre.sent basis. 

President. —It will be better for the Board in that case to take them on. 
100,000 tools basis. 

Mr. Peterson. —T will calculate that on 100,000 tools. 

President .—You take it in the ordinary way, niz., depreciation 6i per cent, 
and the interest on working capital the same os before. 

Air. Peterson. —Exactly as in the Steel Company. 

President. —I think the overhead charges and head oiTico charges would 
go into the steel account. 

Mr. Peterson. --Yes. 

President. —You don’t make any allowance for that. 

Mr. Peterson.- -'No. 

President. —That wdll be a small fraction. 

Air. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President.- Until you give this information 1 don’t think it is worth while 
proceeding -with the examination. 

Air. Peterson .—No. 

President. —We can’t simply say “ give effect to our former recommenda¬ 
tions.” That is what .you are asking for. 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes. 

President. —We can hardly do that. 



Ur. Ve.tp.rson. —AVe have shown a little bettor results than before,. There 
are certain reductions in tlie overhead charges. That is the only difference. 
Xast time the plant was not working. 

Production of ITire rod.'i. 

President. —Then as regards the production of wire rods, there is an aspect 
-of the case which is quite apart from the position of the Indian AVire Pro¬ 
ducts Company, Limited. 1’hc question is whether wire rod ought to be 
manufactured in this country or not. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it is essential. 1 would i)ut it on niilitary grounds. 

President. —But T understood you to say that in any case you intended to 
»put up this mill. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

President. —1 want to know what your view is. 

Mr. Peterson. —If the Steel AA’ire Products, Limited, wish us to put up 
:the mill at once and want us to supply wire rods immediately, we will put 
•it in the forefront oi our programme. Tf they don’t, in any I'ase wo will 
put it up. But we will do it a little later. 

President. —The point is this. If this industry has got a national aspect, 
whether the present Indian Steel AAfire Products, Limited, want to manu- 
■facturc wire or not, it doesn’t matter, because somebody else has got to do it 
The question is, what is your proposal as regards thatP Do you want to do 
it OI' you don’t want to do it apart from the question of this particular Com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Peleison. —I am talking purely from the point of view of the Steel 
Company. AA’e are not anxious to roll smaller rods, because they have not 
got a market. If it is considered necessary from the point of view of 
national defence, wo would put up this new mill and that can roll hoops and 
strips lor which there is a large market and also roll these rods. 

President. —You must remember this. After we have reported on this, 
you must not come up to the Government six months laior and say that you 
wanted to start the manufacture of wire rods. 

Mr, Peterson. —We shouldn’t do that in any case. 1 have suggested that 
,protection should be extended to hoops and strips. That is what we really 
•want to make. 

President .—But then liow can we propose anything until we know what 
you intend to do. 

Mr. Peterson. —AVe mean to put up this mill. AA’^c will put it up probably 
-within 18 to 20 months if they want it urgently. If they don’t want it 
urgently, wo will put it up in any case in three or four years. 

President.—-1 am not dealing with that aspect of the case. 

iJr. Matthai. —If you put it on the ground of national importance, the 
manufacture of wire rods in this country would become essential. 

Mr. Peterson. —It ought to be. 

Dr. Matttuii. —It is no use protecting the wire on the ground of national 
importance if wire rod is not manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Peterson.—B.oAs can certainly be manufactured in this country. We 
intend to put up this mill. You ask us whether we propose to roll wire rods. 
The whole point is that these people don’t want them. 

President. —It comes to this. If they don’t want it, they may close down. 
Supposing that Company closes down, docs it mean that wire should not be 
pr^uced in this country? Is tho country to depend on the existence of one 
particular Company if it is an article of national importance? What are tho 
chances ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You are looking at it from the point of view of national 
■defence. 
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President. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —If nobody else comes forward, we shall take it up and 
make the wire ourselves. That is what we would do. 

President. —That is to say, the manufacture of wire does not necessarily 
depend on whether those people propose to go on with the manufacture of 
wire or not. It is a question apart. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. If there is nobody else undertaking it, we will do 
so. 1 am only hero considering the question of urgency. 

President. —In that case you may be up against the Gorman combine. 
If it is a question of national importance, it may not affect it. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. The protection would have to be higher to rnoct that 
competition. 

The Evasion of the J)iif>i on Itlack SIheets. 

Pre.^ident. —You have sent us copies of correspondence that passed between 
you and the Secretary to the Government of India, Dejiartment of Commerce, 
regarding the duties levied on ordinary black .sheets and black slieets which 
have been cold rolled nr polished. Ph?ase tell me briefly what all this means. 

Mr. Pefrr.son. —The whole point i.s that we found sheets coming in that 
were called cold rolled .sheets at a lower rate of d\ity. For some reason 
the duty was fixed at Its. 30 a ion on ordinary black sheets and T?s. 20 on 
cold rolled, pickled or planished sheets when the Tariff Hoard’.s first recom¬ 
mendations were adopted. We found that sheets that were being actually 
rolled or smoollied or sometimes only scoured by sand or rubbed with an 
oily rag were being brought in and pas.sed by the Customs authorities as cold 
rolled sheets and thereby e.seaping lIs. 10 of the duty. To that we object. 

President. —What happened then!’ 

Mr. Peterson. —Nothing luipjiencd. Wo .suggested that the tariff .should 
be amended and that the duty should he the same for all sheets. 

Prr.sident. —What is the distinction you sayl' 

Mr. Peter.-!on. —The distinction between ordinary black sheets and cold 
rolled sheets is this. Ordinarily black sheets, whether corrugated or fl.at, are 
assessed at Rs. 30 a ton, and ‘ .sheets,’ if annealed, which have either been 
cold rolled or smoothed, including planished, pickled or cleaned by acid or 
other Tiiethod or ‘ proc^e.ss ’ asse.ssed at 10 per cent, on a tariff valuation of 
Rs. 200, or in other words, Rs. 20 [)er ton. Therefore they escape lls. 10' 
of the duty. 

President. —It is very difficult for the Customs people to distinguish. 

Mr. Peterson. —■Practically impossible. They have a rough and ready 
method. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you know the original re.ason? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t know. The tariff is I’etilly un.scicntific. All sheets 
that come to India are annealed. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is annealing? 

Mr. Peterson. —ITeating after rolling. 

Dr. Mailhai .—Do you think that all tho e.xtra things could be done within 
Rs. 10? 

Mr. Peterson. —It won’t cost more than Rs. 2 a ton. Really the slieets 
if annealed which have citlier been cold rolled or smoothed, should have been 
charged at a higher rate of duty, because they have had an additional process. 
Instead of th.nt there is a lower rate of duty. 

President.- Do you mean that cold rolled sheets can be used for the .samo 
purpose as black sheets? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President.--E-^cc[}t that they are cleaner. 

Mr. Peter.son .—Yes, and perhaps smoother. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Ought thc,y to have a heavier duty!' 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, instead of making any difference I should put the 
same duty on both. 

Vr. Matthai.- Have you actually .suffered on this account!' 

Mr. Peterson. —To a certain extent, hut nothing very much. 

Tariff Schedule. 

President. —Then as regards the tariff .schedule, you suggest various altera¬ 
tions in the description. 

Mr. Petersmi. —Yes, in one or two idaces. 

President. —We will have to wait until Mr. Mather is with us. 

Mr. Peterson. —-These are really technical points. 

President. —Except as regards this particular thing about sheets, you have 
not had any reason to complain about, the schedule. 

Mr. Peterson. —One difficulty .-irose with regard to the sheet bars imported 
by the Tinplate Oompany. We contended that this was ordinary sheet bar. 
Tt was ruled out of item l.ol on the gi'ound that it was not common merchant 
bar, because no nicriihants in India stocked it. The expression ‘ Ooninion 
merchant and bar and rod ’ i.s taken from the former schedule and it has 
really no me.aning. 

Br. Matthai. —Your point refers to quality. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. The (,'entral 15oar<l of llevenuo decided solely on the 
ground whether merchants stocked it or not. 

Br. Matthai. —But you made a connter-sugge.stion. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo omit that description. We describe it as flats, squares, 
bars, etc,, used for all purposes. 

Dr. Matthai. 1 remember that you took the line ‘ common merchant ’ 
meant marketable (juality. The (.lentral Board of Revenue t{)ok the line that 
it is ordinarily disposable in the market. 

Mr. Peterson. —Really their decision eamc to this. If it was sto(;ked by 
merchants it came irndcr this class. If it was not, it came under a low'er 
duty. 

Pre.ddeiit. —is that 10 per cent.? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. -You arc including tin bar. 

Ml. Peieisun. —That wms the point on which the question arose. Tin bar 
was not .specifically mentioned by the Tariff Roard anywhoro. Wo under¬ 
stood that it came under bar and w’hcu the Tinidate Company imported tin bar 
we raised the objection and we said that the duty was payable on it. 

President. —I suppose this was put in before w-e discussed this question of 
tin bars. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is now no particular point in putting it in. But 
the expression " Common merchant ” is not clear. 

President. —Docs anybody buy sheet bar in any large quantities? Why do 
you want pi'otection for all sheet bars that you arc making? 

Mr. Peterson. —J don’t think much .sheet bar comes into this country. 
That was intended to cover the tin bar too. 

president. —One is a little bigger than the other. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is all. 
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Evidence of Mr. S. K. SAWDAY and Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON^ 
C.I.E., recorded at Jamshedpur on Monday, the 
9th August 1926. 

The M<nhet for Srctioii-^. 

President. —You are the Solea Manager? 

Mr- Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you been one? 

Mr. Sawday.—From the beginning of 1924. 

President. —Before that, you were not (tounected with the works? 

Mr. Sawday. —No. 

President.—What I wisii to know is whether you had acquired any general 
knowledge a.s to the technical aspect of steel manufacture before becomiag 
Sales Manager? 

Mr. Sawday. —1 dealt with certain works questions before that and acquired 
the general knowledge. 

President. —There is one aspect of the case which vee have not examin^ 
very much before and which 1 wish to go into this time and that is this, 
how far is the sales management in real contact, on the one hand with the 
luufkdt, liiid OH the other hau<i, with the works und its rolling capacity? 
It may not be impossible that you may be going in for too many of some 
sections irrespective of the fact whether you (tould find a better market for 
other sections if you could roll them cm a larger scale. The question becomes 
far more important now because looking at the cost we find that so far as 
bars and structurals are concerned you have to use your old mill and by 
that the cost is going up. It is a very 8eriou.s matter and 1 should like you 
to consider the question—is it necessary having regard to the conditions of the 
market to go in for so many sections? Have you got any figures to show 
in what principal sections you have been dealing for the last 12 months? 

Mr. Sawday. —What you wish to say Is that we might safely cut our sec¬ 
tions down without affecting our total output. 

President. —I am not talking of this end just now. 1 am talking of your 
end. 

Mr. Sawday. —Wo have to sell big structurals and small structurals— 
what is demanded by the railways and engineering firms. Hvery section that 
we roll is wanted by the railways and engineering firms. Of thwe, only certain 
sections are wanted by the bazar and they are very limited in number. To 
show that we are not rolling too many sections, 1 have got a list of 50 recent 
specifications for bridges and various rvorks made out by the railways and 
there is not amongst that 50 more than one .specification which is entirely 
composed of our sections. The railways want more sections than we can 
roll. 

President. —What 1 want to know are your sales in the different sections 
for the last 12 months? 

Mr. Sawday. Wo don't keep a record of sales section by section. 

President. —But that is very important. 

Mr. Sawday.— know the sections that are wanted alway.s or seasonably. 

President.—You seem to start at the wrong end. 

Mr. Sawday. —We don’t roll more sections than we have to roll. 
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Presiilent. —That is not tlio point. Tlie <]iie.slion is whether yon must roll' 
so many sections. You do not. know what sort of demand there is in tlie 
market and for what sections. 

-Vfr. Saw day.--We are out to supply the enginecrin" linns and we want to 
give them a fair selection of sections. 

Prcsiclent. —To the engineering firms yon need not supply all the sections 
they may wani . You may ,say “ These are the sections which pay ns to roll 
and the other sectioirs wo won’t roll.” 

Mr. Sftwdfl//.-- That means that the railways could never order bridges 
entirely from our .sections. 

Presiilent .—Why should it? 

Mr. Sdwtlay .—Because they lind it impos.sihlc to do so now. Tf yan restrict 
still further it would he more difficult. 

Prcmdent. —Tn addition to what you roll there is a market for half a 
million tons of steel at least. Why should yon confine your attention to 
what the railway's and the engineering firms particularly require? Your 
business is to see wtiat kinds of sections are in demand in the market. It 
docs not matter whether it is the railways or the engineering firms who are 
the buyers. 

i\fr. Sawdai/. —The ba/ar sections are .small and few. There is not much 
ti'oublc in rolling them. They are very much less than we can roll. 

President. —There is somebody who absorbs somewhere about BOO,000 tons- 
of rolled sections besides what you roll in this country. 

Mr. Sanday. —Besides rails and the sections that we roll? 

President. —You don't keep any record of the kind of seitions which you 
sell. It is impossible for you to know whether you are really rolling wrong' 
sections or not. 

Mr. Smrday. —Wo are compelled to roll certain sections. >’or instance we 
iriust roll wagon sections. We set out with the object of supplying wagon 
materials. 

President. —Only as many sections as you can roll economically. 

Mr, Smrday.--And the rest? 

President.- They will buy from outside. 

Mr. Saiedny. —That is a policy which would give serious cause for Die 
B.ailways and Engineering firms to grumbie. 

President.—-1 don't think so. 

Mr. Sawday .—Tf they say ” we cannot design a bridge from your sections ” 
it would be a strong arguine7it on the other .side for inijxjrting everything. 

Mr, Mather. —The main thing is to sell your steel in the most profitable 
way. It is a matter of relative indiflerem'e whether a particular bridge is 
built exclusively of yolir steel or not. 

Mr. Samday. —People naturally like to be able to order materials in the 
country, and we want to encourage that idea. 

President. —It is essential first of all for you to know exactly what sort of 
market there is in the cx)untry. For that purpose you have got to study 
your market and your sales and keep a record. I think you must study also 
the import- market and see what sec-tions are imported and on what seals. 

.Ml'. Sawday. —These figures are not given anywhere. 

President. —You must try and get them. 

,1/r. Sawday. —There is nobody to give them. 

President. —It is no use this company going in for sections which do not 
pay them when there may he a possible choice. All I say is that there is a 
big market for bars and things like that to which my criticism applies. 

Mr. Peterson. —It does not apply to materials commonly sold in the bazar. 
30 different sections cover that. 



President. —I do not know. You may be able to -jet the information from 
Mr. Alexander. But be will be undoubtedly guided by Mr. Sawday’.s eales. 

Mr, Peterson. —By what is demanded. That is the only way of tastiug 
it. 

President, —What your particular cuslomei's demand is not the demand of 
the country as a whole. There is a distinction between the two. 

Mr. Peterson- —There will be a much greater distinction according to the, 
destination for which the materials arc required. Tf it pays us to sell better, 
let us say, at Delhi than at Madras, we will ignore the demand from Madras. 

President. —I am not suggesting that yon should not. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We do i.hat. 

President- —W’haf seems to me is that there is not sufficient attention paid 
as tar as I can see to the conditions of the market. You are not sufficiently 
in touch with the market. 

Mr. Petersn,!.— think there must he some misunderstanding hero. Our 
method of getting into touch rvith the market is through our dealers. They 
are the people who say to us “ we have orders for these, can you roll and 
will you roll them ” and we go by Ihcir information to ns. They are the 
best people to get into touch with ihe market. 

President. —I want better intornnition. A.s you have not got the llgures 
I cannot do anything. But T sho\ild certainly suggest that you should obtain 
these figures. 

Mr. Mather. —The works should keep accurate record.s section by section. 

Mr. Peterson- —Yes. 

Mr- Mather- —That would probably give yoii some idea. 

Aft. Peterson. —-That would reflect the demands of the dealers on us. 

President. —That does not necessarily establish the other proposition that 
you do not accept orders which cannot he economical from your poinf of view. 

Mr. Peterson.- 1 should like to put it this way. It might not be econo¬ 
mical I'rotn our point of view as <'.ompared with the mmiufaeture of other 
mate-rials. Becimse if tlie ste.el is going fo a jmrticular destination, the 
freight advantage may be so great that it outweighs the other disadvantage. 

President —You liave to eslahlish that fact. 

Mr. Hatvilay. -ft may he uneconomical from our point of view to roll 20 
different sections. But at the same time it must he remembered that you 
cannot get a irian to oi-dor wagon loads of those sections only which you can 
roll eeononiically and to order the vest from others. He wants you to make 
it as far as you can. If you enunot supply him. somebody will. Therefore 
you are diiven fo rolling more spctious. 

President. —I am not satisfied on that point. It is unnecessary for you 
to roll all the sections even for wagoii builders. It niay he convenient to 
arrange with them that if you cannot roll a section economically, yon can 
get it for thorn. T don’t see th.at there should be any very great difficulty 
in your being able to do so. You can do that rather than roll 10 tons of one 
ami 15 tons of another section. 

Mr. Pe.terson. —The point there i.s that the wagon building industry has 
applied for protection. One of the grounds on whhdi they base their claim 
to protection is that, tliey can oldain the itiaterials in the conntrv. It is an 
essential condition. 

President. —Only witliin reasonable limits. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we refuse to roll for them, their position is immediately 
attacked. 

President. —They say that you can supply 80 per cent, of the materials, 
n’hat is their case. 
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Mr- Petersoir. —Do you think that'we could drop to dO per cent, without 
affeetin" ilieir case? Quite candidly it often does not pay the Steel Ciunpauy 
to roll for them. 

Preauh-ni. —You • are increasing the costs both ways. You arc iitcreasing 
the cost of your steel and you are increasing the cost of wagons i:il tho.se 
people and 1 think that it rerjuires very careful consideration to utiderstand 
whether that is a good thing to do. It is no use trying to .sell this 20 per 
cent, when the costs go tip by 30 or 40 per cent. It is not an economical 
pro])osition. 

Mr. Pcler.soi).— Ti some percentage, is laid down, wc can arrauce to make to 
that. 

President. —Xo percentage is necessary. It is laid down that thet must 
use a substantial, proportion of Indian material and Indian labour. In this 
there is a wide latitude given both to the Eailway Board and to the wagon 
builders. But 11 you say that a section cannot he ec^onomically proilucoii I 
don t think that the Bailway Board or the (Toveriimeiit would insist upon that 
section being rolled. ' 

ytr. Snicdtiy. -\Ve tiave recently cut out some section.s. 

President. —I really want to know what you have been doing in that direc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Sawday. —Wo have now no section which tve don't roll onco in two 
months. If w'o get a small demand, we roll it and stock the rest. 

President. —It ia quite a feasible tbing for tbo engineering firms. You roll 
only, say, six sections, and buy the other.s and stock them for suppl.y when 
they want them at more or less the same prit-e as British .sections. If you 
do that I am quite certain your work.s costs would drop. 

Mr. Peterson.—■From the works point of view yes. 

President. —You say you have got to roll them on the old mills? 

Mr. Saieday.- will be impos.sible to roll all these structural sections on 
the new mill. There are certain sections which must be rolled on the old 
mills. 

President .—Thou don’t roll any on them. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Tlien we strike at the root of protection for the s\ibsidiary 
industries immediately. In the first place we must get a market, for our 
steel in the subsidiary industries. 

President. —1 do not agree with you there. Your business is to look after 
yourselves first. 

Mr. Saivday. —\Ve cannot do that except by keeping our customers. 

President: —Those customers can take care of themselves. 

Mr. Peter.son.- -If wo shut down the old mill and did not roll any of these 
sections wo have to go out of the structural market completely. I do not 
think we are rolling any uneconomical sections, but we, can not shut the 
old mill at present because if we do that we shall have to go out of the 
structural market for two or three years, and I doubt very much whether 
wp can put the steel anywhere else. We could roll it into plates, we could 
increase the production of the plate mill, but there is no market; nor can 
w(' increase the production in the sheet mill, and there is no other product 
into which wp could put it. 

President. —TTave you taken any stops to ascertain the kind of demand 
there i.s in the country for the kind of sections you can roll? 

Mr. Samday. —It is not possible. There are all sorts of reports trcim dealers 
what sections are wanted, but the qu.-mtihies they cannot give. You cannot 
even get figures of the total ((iiaiitity of .steel used, say, by the Punjab, and 
I have tried to get them from the Chamber of Comineroe, but they do not 
keep it. 

President .—The only thing is to get them from the Customs Department. 
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Mr. Sati'day. —They do not keep any leeoid of the sections wanted. It 
^^•ould be duplicating their work. 

Dr. MatUiai. —How many people do you deal with in the CaUnitta market? 

Mr. Suivday. —In the engineering trade about six, in the bazar trade we 
.deal with a groat number. 

President. —The point is whether there is any market in some direction 
which you have not tapped. 

Mr. Petemon. —I don’t think this question applies to any other section; 
it only applies to those rolled on the old structural mill. The output is 26,000 
tons a year and practically the whole of that goes to the engineering firms. 
It is not a very large quantity of tho total production. It is really a question 
•whether wc can keep our customers or not by shutting this mill. 

President. —That is all the more reason why, if it does not pay them or pay 
you, to shut it altogether. 

.’iff. Sau'day. —It pays them or they would not buy. 

Pre.mdrnt.- It may pay them but it <locs not pay you. 

Mr. Sawdey. —Speaking commercially it is difficult to sever onr connetlion 
with them. They wore our mainstay in our time of need when we started. 

Mr. Petemon. —It is exatrtly true that the question of the new roughing 
mill lor the new rail mill comes in. 

Preiiuir-nt.--Yc>\\ cannot go on expe<ding the. country to give you enough 
protection to commit, what looks like waste for .-my irulefinilc period, that is 
the point. 

■Vfr. .Wat/iof.--hiormally almost any works making not more thau 30,f)00 
or 40,000 tons of structural sections roll only a limited number of sections and 
the tendency in that direction is gaining gvouml rapidly. 

Mr. Sawday. —VVe are in a difficult position. In England, if a man cannot 
buy in one place, he goes next door, but here wc are trying to increase the 
■use of Indian material. 

dfr. ■-That is to .some extent outside the point, since you cannot 

by any possibility encourage the use of Indian mahuial over and above the 
ingot production that you can have. 

Mr. Peterson.- If our customer comes and says he wants 12 or lEl sections 
and we say “ we will give you four or five ” he is much more likely to go to 
somebody else than say “ We want half from you and will buy half elsewhere.” 
lie must order in waggon loads. 

President. —It is your business. You can say “ .4U right. You want 
14 sections; we will supply 4 or of our own manufacture and shall buy tho 
rest for you.” 

.Ifr. Sawday. —This can be done. We arc contemplating it. 

Mr. Mathias.— you tell me whether buying a large number of sections 
would mean any difficulty in your accounts? 

Mr Peterson.—\Yf) did, as a matter of fact, experiment in this direction 
.and the objection has been taken that it was uUra vires to the objocts 
of the company and that we shall have to alter the articles of assocuation. 

President.- -That is easy. The whole thing is that it is much better for you 
to tell these people that you will take their orders and supply as much as 
you can of your own manufacture and buy the rest for them. 

Mr. Peterson. —I may tell you that our sales manager Mr. Sawday baa 
been pressing us to do that for the last 10 or 12 months. 

President.—\Ye arc doubtful of the advantages. When another steel works 
starts in India you may be able to arrange things better. In the meanwhile 
vou can roll these sections, which pay you and other sections you can get 
•from abroad. 'When another steel works is started here you ean transfer to 
it such orders as it can conveniently undertake. 
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Mr. Peterson. —You mean some sort of arrangement vith Home suppliers. 

President. —^Yea. It is no use your going on with classes of production 
which are so uiiremunerative. 

Mr. Peterson. —We think there might bo considerable prejudice against us 
■if wo wore to import. 

President. —Not if this Board comes to the conclusion that that is the 
more economical way of marketing your products. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We are waiting for this report. The Company has no 
general ohjection to importing. It is a perfectly sound policy, as far as I 
can see. 

President. —It is merely a matter of business. Why siiould this country 
go on manufacturing thing.s at a lo.ss? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a question I would like you to discuss when Mr. 
Alexander is hero. He (tould tell you how far it affects the works (tosls. 

President.--T selected that old mill as a typical case. I use this argument 
generally. 

Mr. Sawday. —^It was only a fortnight ago that we were discussing the 
alternative of buying and stocking them in Calcutta. 

Prcsidcni.-—Supposing you have got to u.so this mill for the time being; 
then you say to yourselves this is the kind of demand in the market and we 
shall produce so mauy thousand tons of suc.h and such sections and stock 
thorn. It is no use working ono shift and spending money which would suffice 
to work two shifts. 

Mr. Batvday. —We roll as our customers want. 

President. —There are certain sections w'hich arc usu.ally in demand and 
at certain times of the year the market runs short of those .sections; tilings 
like that are sure to happen and I am quite certain that you will be able 
to inamifaciure enough for stocks if you keep yourselves well in touch with 
your market. 

Mr. Bawday .—Wc can sell the whole of the products of tho 28 inch mill 
■in about 8 sections; but if we do that it would moan cutting off our market 
for Messrs. Bums and .Tessops, etc. 

President .—Tj6t them take care of themselves, and look after your own 
business first. 

.Mr. Peterson. —It is our business gradually to build up industries w'hich 
■will buy our products and to keep our market. 

President .—If the subsidiary industries have to depend on indigenous steel 
•undoubtedly you must do whatever you can for them but within reasonable 
'limits. 

Mr. Peterson .—24,000 tons out of our total production is not very much 
for the fabricating industry in the country, and if we were to stop manufac¬ 
turing that tho whole case for their protection goes immediately. 

President .—You can’t have it both ways. 

Dr. Matthai .—You can get rid of tho whole of your output even without 
■toupplying the engineering firms. 

Mr. Sawday .—We can sell the whole of the output in 8 sections. 

President. —Would you mind giving us .some figures which would enable 
■us to see what would happen if this mill was closed down. 

Mr. Sawday —If we c.lose down tho mill altogether? 

President. —^Yes. What wo were to know is whether you can uso up your 

ingot output without running this mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —^What you really want to know is what will be the result 
if we close the old 28 inch mill altogether. 

President.- —You should so adjust your output as to get tho most econo, 
mical results. 

Yoii. III. ir 
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Mr. Peterson. —That is tlia point. It is the closing of that mill. 

President. —Or any other department that doesn’t pay. You will confine- 
yourself to such production from your point of view as may be produced most 
•conomically. 

Mr. Peterson. —The most economical thing is to roll nothing but rails. 
Do you want us to go as far as that? For instance, next year there will 
probably be a demand for 200,000 tons of rails and we are only capable of 
rolling that. 

Mr. Sawday. —The closing of the 28 inch mill would so disgust the engineer¬ 
ing firms that they would not place orders with u.s. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we should retail the whole movement towards stop¬ 
ping imports into our most profitable market. 

Dr. Matthai. —Efow much roughly could you reduce their present produc¬ 
tion without severing your connection with your customers? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have reduced a few sections a fortnight ago. We told 
them that we could not roll t/hem any more. 

Dr. Matthai. —You cannot go any further. 

Mr. Sawday. —No. 

Mr. Peterson. —We don’t think we should get orders for more than 200,000 
tons of rails. Wo should be pleased to roll 200,000 tons of rails next year. 

President. —That is about the estimate that has been given to us. 

Mr. Peterson. —The estimate was given as 194,000 tons for next year. 

President. —We shall deal with it when we examine you on tliat point. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We woiild be very pleased to work up t-o 200,000 tons by 
cutting anything. 

President. —Is your ^ales organisation, Mr. Sawday interested in rails? 

Mr. Sawday .—Yes. 

President. —Do the contracts go through your hands? 

Mr. Sawday. —The ordinary roritino work, goes through me. 

President. —Who tenders for the rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —There has never been a lender. 

Mr. Sawday. —Any ordinary order is dealt with here, generally we tender 
here. 

Mr. Peterson. —^For the Burmah Kailways and the South Indian Railway, 
tenders wore made by the London Office under orders from Bombay after 
consulting with the Sales Department. 

President. —I take it you are largely concerned with miscellaneous produc¬ 
tion Such as structurals, bars and things like that. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President- —Again, take the case of sheets. Have you .studied the figures 
to ascertain what Sort of sheets come into the country fol^ which there is a 
big demand? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean by sizes? 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Sawday. —I have got aU the standard size.s. Except the Railways and 
engineering firms, I don’t think anybody u.ses our sizes. 

Dr. Matthai .—How many different sizes will that mean? 

Mr. Sawday. —In galvanised isheets there are five sizes and two gauges, 24 
gauge almost entirely and 22 gauge. In black sheets there are 4 different 
sizes, 14 to 20 gauges. 

Mr. Peterson. —Bombay takes a different width of sheet to Calcutta. 
Rangoon takes a different gauge. 

Dr. Matthai. —In galvanised sheets. 
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Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have information on all those points. 

President- —Your point in statement No. 87 is that the railways ileliberately 
go in for sections which they know cannot be manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Peterson. —tiiink that is a fair statement. I would not say ‘ deli¬ 
berately.' Now that they have an opportunity of gettingi Indian materials, they 
might have so designed as to take Indian sections. They won’t make a 
<'hange. 

Mr. Mather. —You say : “ Whoever designed the Jhelum bridge must have 
been determined to give Indian steel no chance.” That is very strong. It 
requires a lot of evidence to prove it. You have given us no evidence. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given you the actual sections used in the specifica¬ 
tion's. 

Mr. Mather. —The mere fact that it contains 7 or 8 sections which you 
don’t roll is no evidence that they designed to exclude Indian steel. 

Mr. Sawday. —^We have particularly written to North-Western Railway about 
this subject in general. 

Mr. Mather. —It doesn’t prove that what you say is correcft. 

Mr. Sawday. —It shows that they had the sections which we roll before 
them. 12x3i channel must obviou.sly form the bulk of order. 

Mr. Mather. —That w'ould depend on the type of bridge. 

Dr. Matthai. —The main point is when they drew up their specifications 
they didn’t take sufficient account of the condition of the hnsiness in India. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Peterson. —They didn’t take into tucormt the possibility of using 
Indian steel. The engineering firms told u.s that. I don’t know whether the 
engineering firms are correct or not. 

President. —First of all it must he established that alterations of .sections 
would not interfere with the strength or the design of the bridge. 

Mr. Pet erson. —If the engineering firms were asked, they would bo able to 
design a suitable bridge with our sections, 

Mr. Mather. —There i.s no question that would he possible to design a 
bridge, but after all the railway engineer who designs the bridge must design 
the most economical bridge. 

Mr. Sawday. —That is an indication that we are not rolling a big enough 
number of sections. 

Mr. Mather. —It doesn’t follow’ from that. It may be th.at you ought to 
change your sections. It doesn’t necessarily establish that you are rolling a 
bigger number there is necessary. 

Mr. Saieday.-Some of these specifications are actually for .small foot 
bridges. They (iould be designed of alnio.st any .sections. 

Mr. Mather. —Not, if economy is to he observed. 

President. —You say ; ” Various standard designs from the North Western 
Ilailway show the same desire. Some of the sections .asked for are so unusual 
that they could not bo supplied by anyone anywhere w'ithout considerable extra 
cost.” In this order have you got any sections like that? 

Mr. Sawday.- —11 x 3J channels, 7 x 3} angles—they are all Rriti.sh standard 
sections, but they are all unusual. 

.Mr. Mather.-- The mere statement that it is unusual doesn’t carry one very 
much further so long ns they are using British standard sections. They were 
revised a comparatively short time ago for very good reasons. For certain 
sections they might liave adeciuate justification from the point of view of the 
design. 

President. —After all it is quite po.ssible that the railwiiys take extraordi¬ 
nary cave, Tn some cases they may be able to nse more Indian steel than 
they do, hut at the same time unless steel on a very much larger scale is manu¬ 
factured in this country. 

H 2 
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Mr. Feter.ion.- -AVe don’t get anything like the |)i'oi)ortion that wc ought 
to get. That is to sa.v there docs appear to ho a tendency to put down iiv 
their .specilloations .sections which are not rolled in India. What that tendenesy 
is due to I cannot say. It may be duo to economy in de.sign. The engineering 
firms tell us that they could just as ca.sily alter their designs so as to take 
Indian steel. It is .a charge made against all purchasing departments that 
their tendency is to favour the importers as against tlic local manufacturer. 
The Government of India have issued circular after circular on the subject. 
.Whether there is any ju.stifieation for this charge or not, probably the engi¬ 
neering firms can tell you. They are really the people who deal with the 
railways, meet the designers and try to got them to alter so as to use Indian 
steel. It is a complaint made to us by the big engineering firms. We only 
report it. 

I)r. Matthai. —It might be .simplj' inertia on their part. 

Mr. Paterson.- It might be. The fabricated steel makers say that tliis is 
the case. 

Pre.sidant. —Sujjposing sections which you can roll were adopted, it is very 
doubtful whether it would pay you to roll them. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would not pay. According to the engineering firms the- 
tendency is to include the Knglish and not the Indian .sections so that we get 
no sections. 

Mr. Mafficr.--This doesn’t help ns in an.v way at all. If yon had given 
us the total amount of steel required and the total tonnage which could be 
produced in India and the total tonnage which could not be produced in 
India, we might have had some idea. As it is, this statement does not prove 
anything whatever. It merely gives a list of the British standard .sections 
which yon cannot roll. It does not give any relative idea. 

Mr. PeAerson. —We could give you that iiiforinaiion from the firm which 
gave us this list. 

President.- -Then you must say what sections you can economically roll. 
That is a far more important point. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not a case of an order. It is only a case of a tender. 

President. —Supposing it could he shown that you could roll these sections, 
but if at the same time you didn’t show that it would pay you to roll them, 
your complaint would not carry you any further. 

Mr. Peterson. —If there is a se(dion which is manufactured both in England 
and in India which cau be used equally well with one not made in India,, 
the section which is rolled in India should be preferred. That is the nhole 
point of the argument. 

Mr. Mather. —If it doesn’t affect the economy in design. 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly. If the Government of India will issue express- 
orders to that effect then we have no further complaint. 

President. —^What about the economy of production in this country-’ 

Mr. Petes 'Son. —If it doesn’t pay us, wc w'on’t tender. What we complain 
of is the specification of material which cannot be made in India. 

Dr. Matthai. —In this case, would it not be more expensive to t;onsnmers‘t 

Mr. Peterson. —I could not say. That would dej)end on the design. The 
engineering firms say that it would not be. 

President. —This is not a complete list of sections. 

Mr. Sawday. —It is a complete list of the sections that we don’t roll. 

Mr. Mather. —-This is not a complete list of the sections which are included 
in the design. 

Mr. Sawday. — ifa. 

l‘resident.—H.ov,’ many sections are there here wliicli yon have not rolled 
and -wliich yon con rollt 

Mr. Sawday. -Many. 

President. —Have they taken any sections which you at present rollH 
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Mr. Sawdat).- Tri nil thfi.se specifications there arc some .sections which we 
can’t roll. It is practically impoissible to clesifjn anything which woiiVl exclntle 
entirely our sections. 

President.- —The point is how many loirs did j’Ou lose hy that? 

Mr. Sawdan. —I shall have to work it out for you. A footbridge reijuircs 
no particular design. 

Mr. Mather .—That is not correct. Tt has got to carry its own weight ph- r 
the tralEc load and other stresses. And there is always the question of cost. 
We have taken evidence from two structural engineering firms and .1 don’t 
know that either of them raised this particular point. 

Mr. Pe.tersnn.- They have complained to us. 

Pre.iideni .—So far as the Is'orth Western Kailway, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Kailway and the Burmah Railways are concerned, they are guided* 
by difleront considerations altogether. Their contention naturally is obviously 
that they are not the proper market for Indian steel either fabrhaited or 
unfaln icatftd and therefore there is not the same reason for them to ii.se Indian 
steel as there may be for other railway companies who are nearer you. 

Mr. Sawday. —Not the North Western Railway, 

President. —That is nearer Karachi than Tatanagar. 

Mr. Saialdv.- The North Western Railway arc our best market. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t make that complaint against the Indian Stores- 
Department. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have not heard anj' complaint from the Engineering, 
firms against the Stores Department. What I want to point out at this 
juncture is that this complaint is more or less the same thing as the demand 
that there should be simultaneous tenders in rupees and in sterling. It is 
always a complaint against the .Stores Deiiartment and the other purchasing 
departmonls. It is on the same ground as the demand that there should be 
simultaneous tenders in this country. 

Dr. Matthai. —I was asking you that because there was some question about 
the legislative buildings in Delhi as to whether the specification was drawn 
up in accordance with Indian inanufacturiug conditions. 

President. —I must put it to you this way. .So far as these railways are 
concerned anyhow some of them do believe that it is cheaper for them not to 
use Indian steel. If you allow that argument it necessarily follows that when 
they make up their designs and specifications they would direct their atten¬ 
tion to British sections and then they must select those sections which pay 
thorn less. 

Mr. Peter.sun. —That goes to the root of the case. We sa.y that they ought 
not to look at it that way. 

Vresident. —That is another point. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is our point. Every railway will tell you that British- 
steel is superior and therefore it is cheaper to thorn. You can almost ask any 
railway you like. But we don’t admit that and we say this tendency on the 
part of the Railways should be chocked. 

President. —I am going by the geographical iiositioii of the railways. It 
they have got to buy your material it is more expensive for them, they think. 

■ Mr. Peter.sun. —There is one point that arises in this ease. What they do 
is to draw up a specification and call for tenders. Tenders may come from 
anywhere but the delivery is at site. 

Mr. Sawday. —It may bo cheaper at the moment to buy fabricated material 
from England than'only out hero. 

President. —The first thing that the Steel Industry has got to do is to 
capture the market which is within its easy reach. 

Mr. Peterson. —This fabricated material for the railways is one of the 
markets undoubtedly. , 

President. —Is it a good market for this part of India? 
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Mr. Sawday. —It is one of our best markets certainly on this side of India 
and in the north. 

PrK.ndent. —When I examined you, Mr. Peterson, in Shillong, I wanted to 
go into the question of freight. You suggested that I should ask Mr. Sawday 
what I wanted. I should like to know what would be the freight to the North 
Western llailway if it imported its materials and if it purchased them here. 
Take the ca.se of fabricated steel, 

Mr. Sawday. —^If the North We.stern Railway imported steel at Karachi, it 
would rail it on its own line to Lahore. 

President, —^What would be the freight according to the railway material 
rate ? 

Mr. Saivday. —It would be less than the railway material freight from 
Calcutta to Lahore. Rut the freight from Calcutta to Delhi would be less 
than the freight from Karachi to Ddlii. 

President. —Why should we take Delhi ? 

Mr. Mather. —Take Lahore which is more representative. Delhi is at the 
extreme eastern end of the line. 

President. —You get 1 think spe<nal rates. 

Mr. Pete rson. —Wc would not sell this material. It is the fabricating firms 
that would sell. 

President. —The engineering firms would have to take into account the 
question of freight. 

Mr. Peterson. —vSuppose we supply to Kumardhubi Engineering Works. 
The North Western Railway would allow on the material railway material 
freight to the site. Kumardhubi can compete at any place which is at equal 
distance from Karachi and their works. 

President. —^We want to know tiiat. 

Mr. Peterson. —They can do so provided they can obtain the matwial from 
us at a suitable price. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the case of Calcutta firms? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is the same. 

Mr. Mathias.- You have got to send your stuff to Calcutta, 

Mr. Peterson. —^Kiere is the freight. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would not bo railway material freight. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not from Jamshedpur to Calcutta. We have a special 
concession rate from Jamshedpur to Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would slightly affetit the question. 

Mr. Peteison. —It would mean that they conld compete at a place which is 
slightly less distant. 

President .—-We want figures on that point. 

Mr. Peterson, —It is a matter of mileage, that is all. 

Mr. Mather. —Oivo us, for example, actual railway material freights from 
Karachi to the Jhelum bridge and from Calcutta. 

Mr. Sawday. —It would be nearer to Karachi. 

President. —Wo hear of this complaint constantly. When we enquire into 
it we find that these complaints are confined to markets which are not within 
an economic radius. Take for instance Karachi. We were referring to tho 
question of fabricated steel. The engineering firms want to conqiete in 

Karachi. 

Mr. Peterson. .They never can. 

President. —Wc don’t want the same thing as reg.aids this. 

Mr. Peter.son. —What T s<i»ggcst is that where it is possible to use the section 
which is manufactured in the country they should attempt to use it. They 
shonld at any rate give it a chance, not rule it out by their specifications and 
designs. 



Presiihut. — If the Indian manufacturer is unable to tender owing to 
freight, why should an engineer not buy British sections which he may get 
cheaply. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no reason. All that T say is that the engineer 
should use a section which is manufactured in the country if he cun economi¬ 
cally do so. I don’t put it higher than that. 

Mr. Mather. —Tho previous tenders may show that ho does not get the 
material. 

-Mr. Sawday. —They buy lots of fabricated material from Calcutta. 

Mj-. Matin r. —l know that you got large orders in 1924, when I was 
inspecting, for tho Jhelum bridge. That is one reason why 1 think you are 
not justified in making those assertions. They took a lot of steel from you, 
and when I consulted them about certain points arising in inspection on which 
it was possible to hold two opinions, they decided ultimately in favour of your 
Company. The suggestion here that there was some deliberate prejudice is 
certainly not borne out by ray own experience— rather the contrary. 

Mr. Saii'ilin/.- -The Calcutta firms lell rae that it is an c.xceedingly co.stly 
bridge. 

Mr. Mather. —That may very well be. My own experience indicates that 
there is no sound reason for this statement. 

Mr. Mathias. —T understand that you are not bringing any charge against 
certain administrations. It is only against this particular case. 

Mr. Sawdeiy. — It i.s all left to the railway bridge designer. 

Mr. Peterson .- ourselves do not come in direct contact with them. 

Mr. Mathias,- -'Vi o don’t bring this charge, even against the designer of 
the bridge, of a deliberate attempt to restrict the use of Indian steel. 

Mr. Peterson.- -I think that there is a tendency in that direction. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would not say “ deliberate attempt.” 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be deliberate or just inertia to alter what has been 
going on. 

Afr. Mathias. —You would not press the charge of deliberation. 

Mr. Petersm. —^We cannot prove it. 

Mr. Mathias.— li you can’t prove it, is it any use pressing ifr 

Btalized prices. 

President. —We will now go into the question of prices. 1 take it that these 
realised prices—Table No. —do not include the bounties. 

Mr. Peterson ,—Slxoluding bounties. 

President. —Comparing the prices that we get from various importers your 
prices seem to bo higher than theirs. 

Mr. Saaday. —The prices that we give for beams are taken from the aciu.ni 
invoices received from Kngland by the engineering firms in Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you find different invoice prices in the same month, do 
you give the highest figure ? 

Mr. Sawday. —Wc give the average. 

President. —As regards these Continental beams, for in.stance, we lind 
Burn’s giving £6-5-0 against your £6-9-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are always variations. 

Mr, Sawday. —They have perhajss given their lowest quotation. 

President,—i just wanted to know what the difference was due to It is 
very difficult for ua to know what price to adopt, 

Mr. Sawday. —The difference might well be about 5 shillings. 

I’l esident, —^Do you think that it is worth while taking an average of all 
tlieso quotations? 
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Mr. Peter.wn. —1 suggest that you should take, the lowest. Obviously what 
you have to protect us against is the lowest price. 

President. —I think you will agree that the best thing is to take the average 
of 4 or 6 important things. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would seriously suggest that you should not take the 
average. As soon as protection comes in, all prices fall to meet it. It is a 
'question of the margin of safety, I would take the lowest deliberately. 

President. —The one thing that I have been trying to get is really to find 
out the difference between the average price realised by you and the iivdtago 
c.i.f, price for the period. 

Mr. Peter.son. —T think we are mixing uji British and Continental prices. 
Tf you pul the two together it would not be satisfactory. 

President. —^In the next report if wo make any recommendations at all 
prices must have reference to the industry as a whole. Ordinaril.v .vour realised 
price would represent the price of foreign steel. It may he within a rupee or 
two, is it not so? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our Calcutta price would represent the price of imported 
steel. Probably it would bo a little under. 

Presid.ent. —What T want to know are your prices of steel f.o.r. Tatanagar 
and f.o.r, destination. I take it that for the railwaj’s and engineering firms 
you quote f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

Mr. Sawday. —For the railways wo quote f.o.r. Tatanagar and for the engi¬ 
neering lirm.s we quote Calcutta prices. 

President. —We want to know the percentage of supplies to the Calcutta 
local market and the up-country market. 

Mr. Sawday. —Here i.s a statement of one yearns supplies (handed in). 

President. —Wo w’ant to reconsider that point. In making our calculations 
we did two things. First of all we took a sort of weighted average of British 
and Continental prices. The next thing wo did was that we made certain addi¬ 
tions to the c.i.f. price to determine what your average price was because you 
have had an advantage in freight. We really want to see whether it is neces¬ 
sary to do that any more having regard to the fact that a new steel works may 
come in. We want to get some idea. 

Mr. Sawday. —Our production goes up-(^ountry and also to Calcutta. T can 
give you that. 

President. —I take it that if you take the average distance of ] .000 miles 
from Calcutta. 

Mr. Sawday. —You had better take the difference in money. 

President. —^Will you be able to give the prices P 

Mr. Sawday .—can give you our average prices for Imth Calcutta and 
■up-country and also the quantities sold. 

Dr. Matthai. —We want that in three groups. 

Mr. Sawday. —You want British Standard material f.o.r. Tatanagar, ba?saj 
materia] f.o.r. Tatanagar and up-country material f.o.r. Tatanagar? 

Dr. Matthai. —^Yos. 

President. —Do you allow any discounts now? 

Mr. Sawday. —The statements show actual realisations. 

President. —Then you more or less sell British Standard material at the 
TIritish price plus the duty plus landing charges? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Yes. 


Heavy Structurals. 

President. —In these heavy structurals what do you includop (Table 85.) 
Mr. Sawday. — 2S" mill—channels, angles, beams, whatever is rolled in tha 
>old mill. 
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Viesident. —There the average prices have been behaving in a rather 
curious way. In June 1925 the average Tva.s Tts. 148-18 and by March 1926 it 
dropped to Rs. 134-.')4 and then went »ip in May to Rs, 140-68. What is this 
rise due to ? 

Mr. Saivduy. —In April we cut off the rebate of Rs. 5. Then, of course, the- 
engineering firms wlio take the bulk of the structurals are sometimes allowed » 
special price to meet the imported fabricated competition. 

Fresident. —In the case of engineering firms the average has dropped. In. 
March it came to Rs. 133-8, in April Rs. 129-3 and in May Rs. 128-4, whereas 
your average price has gone up. The drop was from Rs. 148 to Rs. 13<t 
between June 1925 and Juno 1926. There were variations, but the general 
average has risen though the engineering average has dropped. 

Mr. Sawday. —Engineering firms April first class material Rs. 129-3. 

Dr. Matthai. —This difference in the price that yon quote to the engineer¬ 
ing firms must depend partly upon the quantity sold and partly on continental 
competition ? 

Mr. Satvday. —It is based on the cost of the imported British material. 
The dealers price is based f.o.r. Tatanagar at something comparable with the 
Continental rate, about Rs. 10 extra, and then to that is added freight 
advantage to various stations. For British Standard f.o.r. Tatanagar we 
get from engineering firms Rs. 134, from bazar Rs. 1.35 to Rs. 146 at the- 
present moment. 

President. —The point is this. The drop in the general average is Rs. 8- 
and in the case of engineering firms it is about Rs. 12 or Rs. 13 during this 
period of one year, June 1925 to May 1926. 

Mr. Snivday. —There in one mouth wo sold to dealers at Rs. 151. At thai 
time our base price was Rs. 130. 

Fre.sident. —The dealers do pay a higher price. Is this for British speci¬ 
fication steel? 

Mr. Sawday. —No. These are all untested materials. We now get Rs. 135 
to Rs. 146 f.o.r, Tatanagar. 

Mr. Mather. —Even apart from the freight advantage or disadvantage in 
some places, am 1 to take it that you get a little better price from the dealers 
than they would pay for Continental, quite independent of the freight? 

Mr. Sawday. —They give us about Rs. 10 more. Continental joists are sold 
by foot run. All dealers buy per foot run and sell it by actual weight. Sec¬ 
tional weight is about 10 per cent, above the actual weight so when the dealer 
is quoting for ContiTiental material he is getting 10 per cent, more for it, then, 
he quotes. 

President. —We expected you to realize a price of Rs. 146, and you have 
gone up to Rs. 140. In this section I take it that the Continental material' 
does not come into any very severe competition with you ? 

Mr. Sawday. —What wo sell to the dealers is affected by the price of conti¬ 
nental material because the dealers price is based on the Continental price; 
only that we get Ra. 10 more. 

President. —^It affects you favourably. 

Mr. Sawday. —Our base price at Tatanagar at present for beams is Rs. 115.. 
For the engineering firms we sell f.o.r. Calcutta at imported landed price of 
the British material; for the dealers we sell at a price Tatanagar based on the 
continental plus Rs. 10 and on top of that we have the freight advantage to 
destination. 

Dr. Matthai. —For heavy structural in 1925-26 you got Rs. 143 from your 
dealers and Rs. 138 from the engineering firms. 

Mr. Sawday. —At the present moment dealers prices will have to come 
down. They aro too high to sell but we haven’t got much to sell to the bazar. 

President. —You have given the average for the whole financial year as 
Rs. 139-63. 



Light fItrvr.tvraU. 

Dr. Matihai. —In light striK.turnls it is the other way about, is it not? 
Tou got from dealers Rs. 126 and from engineering firms Rs. 141. 

Mr. Sawday. —For our untested light stnictural and angles and bars we 
cannot have anything more than the Continental priee as the basis. 

Pre.fidcnt. —Have you any rer-ent infoiination as to the British prices of 
•steel P 

Mr. Sawday. —Prices have gone up by about 5 .shillings for delivery within 
a certain period after the end of the .strike. 

President. —In light struoturals (Statement 86) 1 do not see so many fluc¬ 
tuations. In June 1926 it was Rs. 136-26 and in March 1926 you got Rs. 140-27 
and in May Rs. 134‘39, but there was an <K-casional rise. For in.stancc, in 
Bccember you got up to Rs. 146. Was there any .special reason? 

Mr. Sawday. —In that month engineering firms paid for ] ,652 tons at 

Rs. 148-29. 

President. —It may be that some more expensive sections were taken by 
them. What was the average for light structurals ? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Bs. 183-76 was the average and the estimate was Rs. 141. 

President.—Is much Continental .steel in competition here? 

Mr. Sawday. —Entirely in the bazar. 

President. —That wonld bo in Calcutta? 

Mr. Sawday. —Calcutta and up-country. 

President. —But inspite of your advantage in both directions yon have not 
been able to get more than Rs. 133? 

Mr. Sawday. —^We have been .selling in Calcutta as low as Rs. 117 f.o.r. 
Tatanagar. 

President. —Mr. Anandji Haridas, in course of his evidence, told us that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company reduced their prices all of a sudden. 

Mr. Sawday. —Wliat wo cannot sell up-country we are soiling in Calcutta. 
If pressed temporarily to sell in Calcutta we sell and leave the up-country price 
alone. 

President. —In Calcutta therefore you have got to .sell below (continental 
prices? 

Mr. Sawday. —^We are getting Rs. 4 or R.s. 5 more generally. 

President .—^How do you get more? 

Mr. Sawday. —Because of quicker delivery and attention to complaints. 

President. —^What mills are these light .structurals made on ? 

Mr. Sawday. —Merchant mill and old bar mill. 

President. —I think, Mr. Peterson, you had promised me a table showing 
the variations in the exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —Month by month, wc can work it orit for you. Do you 
want it for 5 years ? 

President. —think it would be u-soful. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. You don’t w.snt the Belgian or French exchange. 

President. —The fluctuations in the Continental ex(-hange have not been 
Tefleeted to the same extent ir. the price 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai .—IIow do you account for that? 

Mr. Peterson. —Partly due to the difficulty of getting the material and 
partly to the difficulty of getting credit. 

. Dr. Matthai. —Would it be safe to assume that any further depreciation of 
the franc is not likely to make itself felt in prices? 
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Mr. Vetemon. —I don’t think it is ever safe to say anytiiing about it. W« 
have been watching the effect of the depreciation of the franc during the last 
si3( months. We don’t as yet find any great difference in prices according t» 
the rise or faU in the franc. 

Mr. Saxoday. —They quote in sterling only. 

Mr. Mathias. —In that case will not the effect be to stabili.so the prices— 
the tendency will be for prices not to fluctuate very much though the exchange 
varies. My point is that for the purpose of steel selling and buying the 
foreign exchange disappears. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not sure about that. It may be very largely affected 
by the strike in England. j4s England is not producing, the Continental 
manufacturers may he keeping the prices up as far as they can. 

Mr. Mathias. —My point is whether their prices will fall if they quote in 
sterling and not in francs. 

Mr. Peterson. —The quotations are always in sterlirtg. Whether the 
sterling prices fall with the fall in the Continental exchange, it is very difficult 
to .say. 

• President. —At pro.sent I was looking at the May figures. 

Mr. Peie.rson. —Wo don’t see any reflection there. 

President. —So far as Great Britain is concerned, the demand for steel has 
fallen, becan.se they cannot re-roll steel and therefore it is not a complete 
explanation. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 fancy they are buying. 

President. —They may buy fini.shed steel. They are buying less and less 
semi-finished products. 

Mr. Peter.son. —Sterling quotations might foil with the fall in the franc. 

Mr. Mather. —I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have here a report from Berlin showing how the .sterling 
prices fall with the deep in exchange. (Bead.) 

President. —U may bo that the Belgian and French exchanges are reacting 
on Germany and Groat Britain. 

Mr. Peterson. —I’osslbly. All wo can say is that wo watch the fluctuations 
in the French exchange and we have not seen any corresponding fluctuations 
in the prices. 

J’resideiif.— But in trying to make any future estimate.s what do you 
suggest that we should do as regards the exchange position so far as prices 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You remember you m<ade the suggestion of an off-setting 
duty which should come into operation more or less automatically. 

Pre.sidenf.--We have to get the basis first of all. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think the only basis you can take is a stabilised currency 
based on goW and take the depreciation against that. Take the rate of 
exchange prevailing on the Ist of April. 

President. —When the exchange is not reflected in prices that scheme might 
fail. Just now we have been discussing that. 

Mr. Peterson. —The scheme might give us too high a price? 

President. —The scheme may not work at all. If the exchange is not re¬ 
flected in prices, how can you apply off-setting duties? 

Mr. Peterson. —^You could apply the off-setting duty, but the duty would 
have to be higher. 

President. —No. There may not be any occasion for changing it. Suppose 
the franc drops by 100 francs, but the price drops by 5 francs only. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would put on a' duty. 

President.- -If the sterling rises to 268 francs and if you are to put on an 
off-setting duty merely on the ground- of exchange alone, you will have to 
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raise it by the difFeroncc whereas, as a matter of fact, the prices may have 
only dropped by 5 francs. 

Mr. Peierson. —T would delilmrately put on n bibber duty. My ijoint of 
view right throughout has hecn that if you make a mistake in that direction 
it can ()e corrected subsequently, but if you make a mistake in the other 
direction, it becomes extraordinarily difficult to correct it. 

Dr. Mafthai. —It all come.s back to the margin of safety theory. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Practically. 

Bart. 

President. —As regards bars your average price was lls. l.S7'82 for the year, 
but curiously enough in June 1025 it was Ks. 141-40 and at the end of May 
1926 it was Rs. 141-96—almost exactly the same. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In both cases in bars the Continental price would be the 
basis. 

Mr. Sawday. —Continental prices are the basis. 

President. —There is not the same difference, I take it, hetw-ecn the British" 
prices and the Continental prices as there was before. 

Mr. SuM'-doi/.--There la a difference of nearly £3 at the present moment. 
Wo InavG kept the prices up by developing the country’s demand selling in 
better areas and so on. 

President. —^MTiat 1 wanted to know wa,s how much of this stuff apart from 
tho gap in prices would you sell in competition against the Coiitinent? 

3fr. Sawday. —More than iths. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tour average is much nearer the dealers’ price. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —The trouble is that so far as bars are concerned, tho total 
imports, say, in 1925-26 were 12.5,764 tons. Yonr total sales were 62,000. 
That is to say, you produced about half the quantity. 

Mr. Sawday. —^Ye». 

Prc.ndent. —It really comes to one-third of the total demand. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —Tho mmstion that arises -as regards these bar.?, it is that for 
certain quantities yon would always sell your British standard specifications, 
for which you would got British prices. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —That is about Jrd of your total sales, is it not? 

Mr. Sawday. —We sold 12,000 tons to the engineering firms and of that 
9,000 to 10,000 tons would bo British standard specifications. 

President. —And tho rest is Continental? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yas, 

President. —What 1 wish to know is this. Supposing there was this off¬ 
setting duty or differential duty on British and Continental steel, then in 
that case what would bo the normal difference between tho two prices which 
would enable you to sell your steel in competition against the Continent? 
Before you got about Rs. 10 more in competition against the Continent as 
regards bars. Assuming that tho gap is not so big, it would be an inducement 
for the people to use more British steel. 

Mr. Sawday.—It, is only the engineering firms who use British. The bazaar 
will not u.se British if tho Continental bar is a shilling cheaper. 

Mr. Mather.—It won’t pay anything extra for yours? 

Mr. Sawday. —We ore getting a little extra. But for quality—no. 

President. —If he had any choice between your steel and Continental steel 
3ie -would not buy your steel and pay a couple of rupees more? 
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Mr. Sdicday. —No. He will buy os clioap as be can get. 

Fresident. —What I want to know ia whether so far as yonr bazaar quality 
is concerned, you can afford to sell it below the Continenral prices. 

Mr. Sawday. —The works aims at British standard. What fails to reach 
that standard is sold in competition against the Continental stuff. 

Prii.fidf'iit. -'Whcii difference does it make to the works? 

Mr. Sawdaji. —You can ask Mr. Alexander about this. My iniprt'.s.sion is 
that it will be about Rs. o if we made all. Continental. 

Mr. Pefersov.- The difference is this. If we don’t sell it as Continentai 
material, we will have to put it back into the furnace. From that point of 
view it is a matter of great difference to the works co.st. Ti gives ns an outlet 
for steel which doesn’t come up to the British standard spei ification. 

Mr. Mathias. —You also sell bars which don’t c;ome up to the British 
standard, in competition against Continental, don’t you? 

Mr. Savxhiy. -W’c have two qualities, Briti.sh (juality and nnteslcd. 

Mr. ^fallna.'^. —Untested consists parth’ of defectives. 

Mr, Sawday. —No. Untested means perlcct. There are defects in British 
standard and in untested quality. 

Fresident.- Yon don’t specially roll untested materia). 

Mr. Peterson. —We roll it, but normally we don't specially iiroduoc this 
ikind of steel. 

President. —How much less would it cost you to turn out untested material? 

Mr. Sawday. —Tf we made all untested. 

Fresident. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Alexander could probably give yon exact figures. 

Vr. Malthai. —Supposing we arrange the duty in .sm li a way that the 
lauded prices of bars both British and Continental are the .same, then I think 
in the Indian bazaar you would be soiling your steel slightly cheaper. 

Mr. Saxoday. —We would bo. 

Piesideni. —Whether you have an anti-dumping duty oi- wlieihcr you have 
the same duties, you start with the same price. 

Mr. Sawday. —T think the untested material would he sold for a little less. 

Fresident.—My point is this. Would the Continental material still sell 
cheaper than your untested material? 

Mr. Sawday. —If the cost of importing were the same, would people pay a 
little more and take the British standard ? 

President. —Supposing wo put Rs. 40 duty, for the sake of argument, both 
on British and Continental steel and brought the theoretical c.i.f. price to the 
same figure, would that theoretical i>rice be maintained or would the Conti¬ 
nental steel still come in, say, Rs. 5 cheaper ? 

Mr, Peterson.- it is probable that they would be prepared to drop their 
price more than the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Sawday. —If for one reason or another the landed ))rice is the same 
for both, we should sell at the same rate the untested material. The bazaar 
would still continue to take it. They don’t want the British standard mate 
rial. They want soft material. 

President. —But then what it comes to is this that assuming the untested 
material is cheaper, yon would bo still getting a higher ifiice for it if the 
(Continental price were the same as the British price. 

Mr. Sawday. —We would, because we have the freight advantage. 

Mr. Mather. —You would make a largo profit out of your untested material 
—partly out of untested and partly out of defective materials. 

Mr. Sawday. —^We should make a hotter profit out of defectives. If you 
made the prices higher, it would certainly be an inducement. Even as it Is, 
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we have every inducement—to sell to the bazar rather than to the engineering, 
firms. We sell to tho engineering firms because they have to be kept going. 
There has been no monetary advantage during most of the year. 

Dr. Matthai. —It comes to this that on the whole there is no question of 
substitution of British bars by tho Continental bar.s. 

Mr. Sawday. —No, they are two different classes. 

Mr. Peterson. —If British soft material conics in, it will compete with the 
continental material. 

President. —Jn the July 1925 enquiry one of your complaints was that 
Continental steel was being used on a larger .scale than before. Is that so 
now? 

Mr. Sawday. —What we said then still holds good. Some of the railways 
use Continental material. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and tho Bengal Nagpur Railway only take the British standard material. 
The ether railways don’t. 

President. —Is it because of the gap in prices? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —I think that in the earlier enquiry you gave instances in which 
llie railways had purchased the Continental steel. Could you give us any 
instances now? 

Mr. Sawday. — I cannot specifically but they use plenty of Continental 
material. 

President. —As regards bars the criticism is that you would bo making 
the poor consumer pay a higher price by shutting out Continental steel. 

Mr. Sawday.—Yea. 

President. —It is said that it was no good compelling him to buy a better 
article at a higher price, if he did not require it. 

Mr. Sawday. —If you put the price up, I presume that it might pay the 
British people to make untested soft bars. Mr. Mather would tell you all 
about that. 

Mr. Peterson. —1‘robably they would. 

President. —’What about you in that ca.se? 

Mr. Satvday. —Wo will do the same. We are doing it now. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that the cost of making that steel is anything, 
very much less unless tho works make nothing else. 

Dr. Matthai. —They generally give a figure of 10 shillings as the coat of 
guaranteeing the British standard. Does that at all represent the additional 
cost? 

Mr. Sawday .—Presumably. 

President. —On page 55 of the Evidence Volume, 1925, you say “ W’o have 
a contract with the Railway Board for the supply of structural stool of B. S. 
specification, but the Railway Board have informed ns that if tho Railways 
require 'any plates, bars or sections, the quality of which is not considered 
to bo of importance, they should be at libert,y to purchase Continental steel, 
if it is cheaper.” We want to know whether that has taken place. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho whole contract with the Railway Board no longer exists. 
We have now no contract with the Railway Board. But I can tell you that 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway does not think that there is any purpose for which 
Continental steel is suitable. 

President. —Then you say on the same page “ 'The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railw'ay was offered a contract for structural materials at below 
B. S. S. prices but did not accejit and tho chief reason for this is that they 
use Continental materials whenever possible.” 

Mr. Sawday. —That was so. 1 again renewed a year ago, i.e.. last October 
my offer at a low price. Again the same difficulty arose 
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President. —So far as those railways are concerned, the Railway Board 
have told us that the freight to Maflras happens to he so low that unless you 
<juote them a price which is within a measurable distance of the foreign price, 
they would be justified in not buying from you. 

Mr. Sdwday. —As a matter of fact I did offer a price to the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway which was accepted but they wanted a guarantee 
of delivery within 14 days. Tt was impossible to do that. Still, one of the 
conditions of the tender was that. The man who gets the orders must supply 
from stock. 

President. —This point arises more in connection with bars. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that we have seen any tendency for the 
increased use of Continental material as compared with British. The position 
is very much what it was. I don’t think that there has been much change. 

President. —On what mills arc these bars rolled? 

Mr. Peterson. —On the merchant mill and the old bar mill. 

Pre.ndent. —-Is it worth while pratccting the smaller sections now? 

Mr. Peter.ton. —Under i" we don’t want to roll. 

Mr. SaxeTlay. —We have been trying to do what you suggest we should do 
and refuse to roll the sections which obviously cost us more. Half inch 
rounds cost us more than one inch rounds. Normally we refuse to roll under 
half inch. It would pay us from the Works point of view to roll nothing 
below one inch but if we did that, we would not get any bazar orders. 

Pre.sident. —Then the best thing is for you to buy it from outeide and 
supply, and leave it out of the tariff. It is no use burcTening the consumed 
for that reason. 

Mr. Sau’day. —If we did that, they would buy the Continental material 
all through and nouo of ours. 

President. —If the tariff was removed, it would not make any difference to 
you. If you keep in stock rounds, half inch and under, why should you lose 
jmurs order? 

Mr. Saxvday. —People have to order waggon loads and if we don’t give 
what they want they would go elsewhere. 

Mr. Mather. —Would the half inch bar be sub.stituted by anything else? 

Mr. Sawday. —7/16 or 16/32 might be used instead. The demand may be 
affected. 

Mr. Peterson . —^The same thing will happen to 1" if that with limit. 

President. —We don’t want to make proposals covering things which may 
not after all matter very mnch to you. 

Mr. Sawday. —With the i" to 1" included wc get wagon orders but with¬ 
out then wo should not be able to get wagon loads orders. 

Mr. Mather.---Yoa can only get an advantage in freight on wagon loads? 

Mr. Sawday .—Yos. 

Pre.sident. —-What is the position as regards flats? 

Mr. Saxeday. —Wo come down to 1" flats. 

President. —One inch is the smallest size. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —What about thickness? Do you do 3/16"? 

Mr. Saxvday.- -'We don’t do 3/16". 

President. —Would it affect you very much if I" and thinner were cut out? 

Mr. Sawday. —The bazar would it take at all. and under meet almost 
the whole bazar demand. 


Plates and Sheets. 

President.—Statexnent No. 90. So far as plates are concenied, in June, 
1925, you got a price of Rs. 145-58 and in May, 1926, Rs. 143’79, but 1 see 
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that the average price realised was only Tls. 131-72. There must have beew 
some severe fluctuations somewhere. 

Mr. Saviday. —Look at the 1st class plate price which is Rs. 141-.‘19. 

rreKident. —There is not so much fluctuation in that case. 

Mr. Sawday. —No. 

President. —It is not far short of our estimate which was Rs. 146. 

Mr. Sawday. —No. 

T)r. Mattluii. —What do the dealers want plates for? 

Mr. Saieday .—These plates—3/16" and 1" plate.s- are for making sugar." 
pans, safes, etc. 

President.- 1 should have thought that there was more room for plates im 
the country. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have not got more steel for it. 

President. —T don’t wish to deal with other products except rails, f think, 
that generally speaking it may be said that prices are getting more stable. 

Mr. Peterson. —They have been stable for the last nine months or so.- 

Presidenl. —Taking the whole period? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are getting more stable. 

Mr. Sftu’day. —By developing the upcountry market we have been able to 
keep the prices up but you mu.st remember this that as our output increases, 
unless wo develop our upcountry market by selling small lots—that is a problem 
we are already after—we are bound to sell more in Cahmtta and as wo sell 
more in Calcutta our average pricse must drop. 

President. —Suppo.sing your output increases from 3.30,000 tons to 420,000' 
tons, there will he a reduction in your costs. 

Mr. Snivday. —Yes. The works profit would increase but not the profit per 
ton. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tf you increa.se your output, on the whole it would be bettor 
business for you. 

Mr. Sawday. —Certainly. 

President. —After all, wo are more concerned with the aggregate. Suppos¬ 
ing you had a bigger market and you put in another 20,000 tons, there is na 
reason why on 46,000 tons you should not be jnaking more profit than you 
would make on 25,000 tons? 

Mr. Sawday. —Are you not baaing our price on the c.i.f. price? Yon must 
not take the price we realized in estimating the future price. These are tlie. 
prices we actually received. If we increased our output the average price' 
must go down, this is very important because you will have to work out duties 
per ton and ■will have to look at our realisations as per ton. Those realisation* 
are affected very imnsiderably by the quantity that has to be put on xhc market 

President .—As T explained to yon before in our scheme we have been 
guided up to now rather by what you ought to get on the basis of tho a. i. f 
price. The point is this. Wc must get some basis on which wc can got an 
average price for all steel in all i)arts qf India, and for that purpose lot us 
take three or four centres. We will take Calcutta first and then Delhi for 
tho northern side and then Madras and then Rangoon. I think we must 
leave out Karachi altogether for the present, but we will take Bombay. I want 
you -to give u.s figures to show—supposing you had to sell at those different 
(jentro.s--w^hat price you w'onld get f. o. r. Talanagar, taking conditions as 
they are at present. 

Mr. Sawday. —Calcutta Rs. IIS), Bombay Rs. 104, Madras Rs. 106, Delhi 
Rs, 1.50, Cawmpore Rs. 141, N.<igpur Rs. 146. These are present prices f. o. r. 
Tatanagar for untested hsirs. 

President.- -Then we have got to find out the extent of the market in eacir 
case. Of cour.se you cannot get all the upcountry market. 
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Mr. Sawday. —T will give you the existing market. Of course there is- 
always a potential market. 

President. —As regards the ports we can estimate the market from the' 
official figures but as regards the interior it is purely a conjecture. Are these 
the principal centres or are there any others ■B'here there is a sxibstantial ■ 
market ? 

Mr. San-day. —These are the principal ones for bars. 

Presitlenl. —What do you say for Burma? 

Mr. Hav'day. —Burma would be 2 rupees less than Madras. 

President. —If you work out the c. i. f. prices in these different ports and' 
if you assume that the c. i. f. price in Calcutta is the same as in Rangoon you' 
might get less. 

Mr. I^axcday. —It is vcr3- much the same. 

President. —Steel imported to Burma is .said to pay less freight than it 
would if imported to Calcutta. 

Mr. Sawday. —Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta nearly the same, Madras and 
Rangoon half a crown extra. 

President. —Take Briti.sh material: I think it is important for you to find' 
out what the freights are to the Indian ports. 

Mr. Sawday. —W'e will give you the information. I will give you the 
coasting freights too if you like. 

President. —I don’t want a large number of figures. Take one particular 
month, say, March. Take March c. i. f. prices to Calcutta and then say so' 
much to Madras, so much to Rangoon, so much to Bombay and then say in 
order to compete against these prices you should get f. o. r. Tatanagar so much. 
That is the sort of information w'e want. 

Mr. Peterson. —Rangoon 23/6d., Calcutta I6j(id. 

President. —In the case of Rangoon you have got to add freight from Tata¬ 
nagar to Calcutta and Calcutta to Rangoon. The kind of information that we 
want is to enable us to see what the exact position is as regards your freight 
and their freight. 

Mr. Mather. —How did .you fix the price of plates for the engineering firms 
say for the first quarter of this year? Was there any agreement to pay on the 
basis price of the British plate? 

Mr. Sawday. —Plates 3/16ths and more, except for Burns, are Rs. 5 moro 
and thin plates arc Rs. 16 more, the joists and narrow plates below 25'' wide 
Rs. 10 more than that. Burns used to i)aj' on a different basis but they are 
all fixed on the joist basis now. 

Mr. Mather. —I was trying to compare the prices you received from en¬ 
gineering firms with the actual realized price of British plates for the quarter 
ending March 1926. 

Mr. Sawday.- -They arc all fixed on the joist basis. 

Mr. Mather. —They seem to be rather lower than the actual selling price of 
British plates. Why is it fixed on the joist basis instead of on plates? 

Mr. Sawday. —It has been always fixed on that basis. In 1924 the Tariff’ 
Board commented on this and we put on more extras but have struck to the 
joist basis for convenience, I once tried to get plates out on home basis with 
extras but our customers proved to me that home works had dropped all 
extras at that time so I abandoned tho attempt. Wo have pressed the 
Engineering Firms so much for bettor prices that T have not thought it wise 
to worry them too much. 

President. —Plates arc 3/8" and upwards? 

Mr. Sawday. —3/16thK and up. 

President. —I take it that here also .you would probably he competing mainly 
against British plates? 

Mr. Sawday, —Yes, as far as our present output goes. 
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rresulent. —There must he :i cciTaiii percentage of untested material in 
every case? 

Mr. Sawdau- —We do not make any untested plates at present because we 
have to compete against plates up to the British standard specification. About 
the middlo of 1925 we were selling some untested. 

Mr. Maiher. —The articles which you have entered here (statement No. 90 
of the blue book) as cuttings, what are these precisely? 

Mr. SoAvday. —Scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —You sell that at a ceitain price. Is that price which you 
realized from these sales taken into account in the credit for scrap in your 
work.s co.st or i.s j'our plate mill scrap all credited at Rs. 20 per ton? 

Mr. hlawday. —Cuttings arc different from .second cla.s.s. Second class means 
plates with defects. 

rre.rident. —That would not raise the average. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is not excessive. 

Jlr. Maithai. —Would you find it difficult to dispose of the cuttings? 

Mr. Saivday. —Yes. We are finding it difficult to dispose of the cuttings 
now. 

President. —^Then you have to use them as scrap, that is all? 

il/r. tiawday .—We arc selling all we can and have to melt the rest. 

President. —What are these cuttings used for? 

Mr. Sawday. —Ploughshares, jiowrahs, and thing.s like that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you find any galvanized sheets coming from the Conti¬ 
nent ? 

Mr. Sawday. —They arc just trying to export; but the quality has so far 
been unsatisfactory. Since the last few weeks a few orders have been placed 
at 1{) shillings below the British price. 

Mr. Mather. —Presumably owing to the difficulty of getting British 
materials ? 

Mr. Sawday. —Apparently yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do these chiefly come from Belgium? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your fooling about the market for galvanized sheets 
in the near future? Is it going to continue in the near future on the present 
scale ? 

Mr. Sawday. —The raiyats have had a very good time in the past, but this 
year owing to the communal riots and the fall in jute and other cauBC.s the 
demand for galvanized sheets and prices must go down. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you think it will vary with the monsoon? 

Mr. Saivflay. —Yes. It depends on the price of jute and other filings. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don't have any faulty' sheets in plain galvanized? 

Mr. Sawday. —Only good sheets are sold jilain. Those which are not very 
good are corrugated. 

President. —In June 1925 the average i)rice of rails was Rs. 127'9], in May 
1926 it was Rs. 109'12 but in March it was lower still, Rs. 105’47. 

Mr. SatmUiy. —That is right. That represents orders for the Palmer rail¬ 
ways. 

Mr. Mather. —The April figure was higher. That was an indent from the 
State railways ? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —But still your average works out to Rs. 125-92. 

Mr. Saioday. —Rs. 122-8 for the Palmer railways and Rs. 130 for Stale 
■Railways. 

President. —Our estimates was Rs. 140 for rails. 
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Mr. Saicday. —Yes. 

President. —You are out as far as March is concerned by Rs. 15. In May 
you got Rs. 109-12. Whose order was this? 

Mr. Sawday. —Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

President. —Have you received any news about tho international rail com¬ 
bine ? 

Mr. Peterson.- -We have absolutely no definite information but I under¬ 
stand that the miriiin\im price for export would bo £6. 

Bails. 

Pre.ndent. —The minimum price f. o. r. works. 

Mr. Sau'day. —Yes. You would be further interested to hear that last week 
75 lb. rails were sold by us at Rs. 120. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long ago rvas that.® 

Mr. iS'aujday.—Last %vcck. 

Dr. Matthai. —What railways. 

Mr. Sawday. —Patiala State Railways. 

President. -That means a price of £7 f. o. b. British Port. 

Mr. Mather. It also appears to have been decided that Continental manu¬ 
facturers will not compete in South Africa and India until the British quota is 
satisfied. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —Would the Patiala State get the special rate for rails? 

Mr. Sawday.—The Patiala State Railways are run by the North Western 
Railway. The State is constructing this line and will hand it over to the 
Railway Board. 

President. — Statement No. 95. As regards second cla.ss rails there has not 
been very much fluctuation, The average is Rs. 67'58. What determines the 
price of second class rails? 

Mr. Sawday. —Our limit lor .90-lb. rails has been Rs. 40. They are some¬ 
times taken for short joists but there is little demand. There is a good demand 
for 60-lb. lighter rails f. o. r. 75 Ihs. we are largely dependent on the Port Trust 
for 90 lbs. there is no demand. 

President. —For what sections do you get tho highest price? 

Mr. Sawday. —Light rails. 

President. —That is what? 

Mr. Sawday. —50 lbs. and 414 lbs. 

President. —For that how much do you got? 

Mr. Sawday. —Up to Rs. 85. 

President. —First class would be considerably heavier. 

Mr. Sawday. —No. Tho Government railways come down to 50 lbs. 

President. —How much is that? 

Mr. Sawday.--The usual Rs. 100. 

President. —Still lighter rails go as structurals. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. What are known technically as light rails, i.e., 14—24 
lbs. 

President. —You take credit for tho whole of tho second class in your works 
cost and I see that it doesn’t affect the average. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —The demand for .second class rails is influenced by the same- 
kind of forces as the demand for structurals. 

Mr. Sawday. —Second class rails are used as short beams in upcountry. 
Otherwise tho only big demand for second class rails come from the engineer¬ 
ing firms and the Port Commissioners. 
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Fishplates. 

President. — Statement No. 96. Then as regards fishplates what is the per¬ 
centage of fishplates to rails? 

Mr. Savoday. —It varies with the tonnage (statement handed in). 

President. —Between 4 and 5 per cent. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —You get a fairly good price for fishplates. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, about Rs. 30 more. 

President. —The average is Rs. 158-34. It is a better price in comparison 
with rails. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson.—The extra is only R.s. 30 a ton. We put it up to Rs. 70 
a ton and we got Rs. 50 a ton extra above the price of rails. 

President. —But as a matter of fact generally you are getting only Rs. 30? 

Mr. Sawday,— Yea. That is because of the existence of the Railway Board 
contract. 

President.—Statement No. 97. Light rails these are 16" mill rails. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. , 

President. —The average price there is Rs. 130-33. It is loss than the 
other sections. 

Mr. Sawday; —Yes. The competition in light rails is very keen. 

President. —By whom are the 5 ' used? 

Mr. Sawday.- —By tea gardens, collieries and quarries. There is no speci- 
;fication for it. 

President. —Light rails are 30-lb, under? 

Mr, Peterson. —We are refusing to roll 30-Ib., we roll 24, 18, 14-lb. rails. 

Mr, Mathias. —^You have got a statement on page 22 of your representaticn 
in which you have stated the selling price of the various products. Where 
do the fishplates come in P 

Mr, Peterson, —This statement will exclude the fi.shplates altogether. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1926-27 do you include rails for the Palmer group of 
railways ? 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —You have got a heading “ rails.” Where does the boiinty 
come in there? Does that come under bars? 

Mr, Peterson. —The fishplates would come under bars. There are also a 
certain amount of fishplates in the statement on page 21. You have to take 
the two statements together. 

Mr. Mather. —Did you see a telegram in the “ Englishman ” about a fort¬ 
night ago that some syndicate has been formed for controlling the output of 
Oontinental steel? Have you more information about that? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —But your firm will keep you informed as to what i.s going on ? 

Mr. Peterson. —-We shall get that information by mail. We have no in 
formation about the Syndicate of that kind. We are getting weekly reports 
from a firm in Berlin which would give us any information of that kind. The 
last report I go*! was 16th July. (Bead.) 

Dr. Matthai.—Ii the thing were actually settled, won’t you gee a tele¬ 
graphic report from the London Office? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We would get any information both from these people and 
from the London Office. We have got information about the proposed syndi¬ 
cate of wire and wire nail manufacturer* 
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S!teel Slee.pers. 

President. —We will now go into the question of steel sleepers. Yon were 
recently asked to quote for about 100,000 tons of steel sleepers? 

Mr. Peterson. —We were not actually asked to quote for a del'initc quantity. 
We were told that largo orders were contemplated. We were also told that 
the de.sign would bo somewhat different to the one that we were making but 
that it would not affect materially the cost. This is the telegram that we 
got from the Railway Hoard on the oth of July, 1926: Our requirements 

will be at least 100,000 tons to be delivered in 1927-28 but we mn.st reach deci¬ 
sion July 8th at least. Can you therefore send me reply by that date and 
earlier if possible.” 

President. —They mentioned 100,000 tons. 

Mr. PeteiMon. —That is for 2 years, and our maximum capacity is only 2.5,000 
tons per annum. We replied as follows:—“Our maximum capacity steel 
sleepers 25,000 tons per annum. We would gladly take orders for this quantity 
provided price is suitable. This depends on the question of protection and 
wo have already applied to Tariff Bo;ird for protection on .steel sleepers. 
Sugge.st that if sleepers are required it is essential India .should develop her 
own sui)plies and tb.at therefore order 25,(K)() tons per :innuni of one pattern 
be placed with the Steel Company, price to be decided on Tariff Board’s report. 
We will agree to accept any price fixed by Government after consideration of 
this. Important that all .sleepers should be to one standard pattern. We 
could not at present spare more than 25,000 tons per annum for sleepers but 
could at any time greatly increase output if required and if price suitable; 
our works costs for next seven years are shown in our representation to Tariff 

Board, of which Innes has copy. Statement pages 32 and ,3.3 .If large 

orders placed at once we can irrobably reduce co.sts to Rs. 90 within year or 
two.” The information we have got is that the Railway Board contemplated 
placing the order and they could not wait. So, they placed the order abroad. 

President.- It was a fairly big order. Would it not have been better if 
you had quoted? 

Mr. Peterson. —What are we to do? Wo can only give the reply that we 
gave. 

President.- In the first place you did not quote at all. 

Mr. Peterson. —Could we quote on that? Wc said that we would .accept 
any price which would be fixed by Government. 

President. —You ought to have quoted on your own works costs and on 
what you considered the world i)rice at that time. 

Mr. Peterson. —I could of course h.ave quoted in competition with the 
world price. That would mean a tremendous loss to the Steel Company. 
■Obviously we could not quote on that figure. 

President. —My point is that this is not the way to quote. 

Mr. Peterson. —The answer is that we arc not prepared to quote unless wo 
know what protection we are going to get. 

President. —You cannot put Government to terms in that way. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no use in them asking us for tenders like that. 

President. —^When wc go into your works cost with you .and Mr. Alexander, 
we shall be able to soe whether you could have quoted hut my point is that 
that is not the way to quote at all. It was a fairly big order. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is no u.se quoting Ks. 155 a ton. That is obvious. That 
is the only quotation which we could have given. Otherwise 1 entirely destroy 
my own case. 

President. —Your works co.st last April was Rs. 103. 

Mr. Peterson. —The works cost in 1927-28 is Rs. 105 and in 1928-29 
Rs. 102-8-0. 

President. —You actually got down from Rs. 119 in .lauuary to Rs. 10,3 in 
April. 
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Mr. Peterosn. —I really offered iu this telegram to quote the works cost 
of Rs. 90. 

President. —Why didn’t you quote? 

Mr. Peterson. —I took a pronounced risk in quoting 11s. 145. 

President. —^Why .should you quote Rs. 14.5? 

Mr. Peterson. —I only take Rs. 90 phis Rs. 57-8-0. 

President. —Rs. 57-8-0 could hatdly apply in this case. 

Mr. Peterson. —Then, it would he hotter to put that steel in to some other 
material to which it does apply such as bars. 

President. —Here you have got iin order. It is a very easy thing to pro¬ 
duce, the market is good and the railways are very good payma.stor8. You 
don’t really calculate. You simply add Rs. 57-8-0 to Rs. 90 and say that this is 
going to be your price. I wish to point out to you that that is hardly the 
way to do business. 

Mr. Peterson. —May T read the letter from Mr. Parsons. 

President. —If you want it to go down in evidem^e. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is not a priv.atc matter. This is the way in which it 
came to us, and T had to reply within 24 hours. I don’t think that the Steel 
Company can bo blamed for not being able to quote. 

President. —That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the letter that T got:—“We have had a day or 
two ago an offer from Kurope of .50,000 to 100,000 tons (but not less than 
50,000 tons) of steel sleepers at the price ruling prior to the recent ri.se. W'e 
shall not in a position to decide what quantity, if any, of steel sleepers wo shall 
want for next year until the Sleeper Pool Committee meets here next week; 
but .supposing we then found that we shall require something between 50,000 
and 100,000 tons of steel sleepers for delivery in 1927-28 would the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company be prepared to take the order, and, if .so, at what price? 
Wo might reqniro the .sleepers to be of a slightly different pattern to those they 
arc already making hut the design would in any case not he more expensive to 
produce. It will help me a lot if you can let mo have a very early reply.” 
How can the Steel Company <)uote on an information like that? We do not 
know what the pattern is, what the quantity is and what tho delivery is. 

Hr. Matthai. —This is the only communication that you had. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is all. 

President. —You should have enquired if it rvas an offer. 

Mr. Peterson.- I said “ On tho Tariff Board’s report fix your own price 
and we will .supply.” 1 don’t sec what other offer we could have made. I 
was taking a very pronounced risk in sending that telegram. There was no 
time to put that before our Board. 1 only consulted Mr. Alexander. 

President. —I don’t think that it is fair to tell the Government “ offer 
your own terms subject to the report of the Tariff Board,” 

Mr. Peterson. —This is on the assumi)tion that it is 100,000 tons which is 
a quarter of our total production. Supposing you g-ave us protection and 
then found that we had already contracted out of that protection for 100,000 
tons, you would blame us and very properly. 

President. —This is a big order. 

Mr. Peterson. —The bigger the order the worse it is for us. 

Ih-. Matthai .—Your contract price is Rs. 8-12-0 per sleeper. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yos. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it not worth your while to quote at that price? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. There is another point. We are under contract to 
supply the Palmer Group with all their requirements of steel .sleepers. If they 
demand it, how can we quote at all? 

President. —But, say that you are not iu a position to supply them. 
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Mr. Peterson. —That is what I have said in practice. 

President. —Quoting in such a way is not quoting to my mind. 

Mr. Peterson. —I put it to Government if they want steel sleepers and 
they have really not made up their mind on that-- 

President. —^The point is this. If wo recommend the kind of duty that you 
propose, then they may not use steel sleepers at all. They may turn to cast 
iron .sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have suggested a bounty because we are limited by our 
contracts. The bounty will not affect that. If steel sleepers arc not used, 
we shall not get the bounty. 

President. —The position is this. If sleepers were cheap enough and if 
there was a suflScient inducement for the railway companies to use steel 
sleepers, you would get nearly as many tons of sleepers to sell as rails. There¬ 
fore it is a much bigger proposition than appears at first sight. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have been very keen on it all the time. 

President. —Would one ton of steel rails recpiire one ton of sleepers approxi¬ 
mately ? 

Mr. Peter.Hon. —About that. If the steel sleepers had not been omitted 
from the first scheme, it would have been possible for us to quote. As they 
have been deliberately excluded from the protective stheme we cannot quote 
until we know what the protection is going to bo. 

President. —Wo excluded sleepers as you could not make them. 

ilfr. Peterson. —Our point is that we were blamed for making long Icrm 
contracts. 

President. —This is not a long term contract. 

Mr. Peterson. —^This is for two years. 

Ttr. Matthai. —Protection cannot be given in the shape of tariff because 
of the contract. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be the difficulty. 

Mr. Mather. —You just told us tliat assistance should be given by bounty 
in the case of steel sleepers. If the Tariff Board were to decide to recom¬ 
mend protection, you would still have got whatever benefit was proposed. 

Mr. Peterson. —I was taking a pronounced risk in saying “ you consider 
the report and fix the price.” 

President. —The position as regards sleepers is this. The pre-rise price 
was £6-17-6 to £7, and it was going to be raised to £8-7-0. Before this new 
price became effective, they wanted to buy the sleepers. 

Mr. flawday. —Is this f. o. b. ? 

President. —Yes. The price of £7 is equal to Rs. 119-2-8. If you add 27 
shillings, it would be another Rs. 20. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore it is for you to have considered whether jmu should not 
secure to yourself a fairly large and reliable market. In your works cost 
there is no attempt to work out any such figure as Rs. 125. If you calculate 
your costs on an output of 5,000 tons it is obvious that you cannot compete. 
But if you calculate your w'orks cost on an output of 25,000 or 50,000 tons,. 

Mr. Peterson. —Then, wo could reduce the works cost. T)o you think that 
our co.sts should go down still further? 

President. —T certainly think so. Please look at yo\jr last statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —The lowest figure was Rs. 103. 

President. —That was for April. 

Mr. Peterson. —That was for April. 

President. —On an output of 392 tons you cannot expect your costs to be 
very low. The sheet bar that you are using is coming down steadily. My 
point mainly is this, that you estimated your cost on a very small production 
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and you hav'e not made sufficient allowance for the reduction in your sheet 
bar, and then, as T said, you add 11s. 57 which will not be really speaking the- 
proper amount to add to sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson. —T liave not added any amount; I have given the works cost 
and stated what wc consider a fair price, f may tell you again that we were 
not actually asked to quote. We did not even know whether they would after 
all require .sleepers or not, and T was asked to quote within 24 hours against 
a.s I sujjposed Continental sleepers—I was not given the price—for 60,0(X) to 
100,000 tons to be delivered in equal quantities in two years 1 Wo would have 
quoted, but they said “ Wo shall not be in a position to decide what quantity, 
if any, of steel sleepers wc shall want for next year until the Sleeper Pool 
Committee meets here next week.” Then in their telegram of the 5th July 
this is what they said ” Our requirements will be at least 100,000 tons to be • 

delivered in 1927-28 but we must reach decision July 8th at least.” 

That telegram reached me on the 7th. 

Pre.sident. —What was your reply? 

Mr. Peterson. —I have given you the ro|)ly. 

President. -In that telegram did ho not mention the quantity? 

Mr. Peterson. —But he does not say definitely the quantity and at the same ■ 
time he says “ Wo must reach decision July 8th at least ” and that telegram 
reached us only on the 7th. As I understood the letter this would be the re¬ 
quirement if he required sleepers al all. T got the letter after I got the tele¬ 
gram. The letter is perfectly plain. 

President. —That telegram .T take it was repeated to yon by your Bombay 
office ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —That telegram of the 5th July was a definite request to quote, 
was it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —The letter said that they were going to decide on the Sth-. 
whether they were going to use .steel sleepers or not “ until the Sleeper Com¬ 
mittee meets here next week.” It does not tell me whether the Sleeper 
Committee had mot. This is not the usual way in which the Government of 
India call for tenders: they are supposed to invito tenders. If they expect 
us to quote within 24 hours without tolling us whether they have decided to 
purchase steel sleepers or not and what the quantity was going to be, it is 
impossible for us or for anybody else to quote. 

President. —You have apparently misunderstood the position. That tele¬ 
gram appears to be a definite request to quote. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not read it that way. They simply say “ our require¬ 
ments w’ill be at least 100,000 tons, can you reply to my letter ”? 

President. —They definitely say in their telegram that they require so many 
thousand tons of sleepers, don’t they? 

Mr. Peterson. —Thi.s is not the wa.y in which the Government of India are 
supposed to ask for large tenders. What happened was that they got an offer 
at a very low price and instead of calling for tenders they asked us to quote, 
and that within 24 hour.s without knowing what the de.=ign was going to be, 
what the quantity was going to be and what the dcliveiy was going to be ! 

Hr. Matthai. —Don’t you make them to a standard size? 

Mr. Peterson. —We make tliem to a .slandard size but the Hallway Board 
have never decided what design to adopt. Jn one particular case we offered 
a pattern which costs He. 1 less to roll, and they accepted it but the order 
has not taken. .In this case we do not know' w'hat the design might be: it 
might not suit us at all and I do not see that it was possible for the Steel 
Company to quote on this letter and telegram. I think the Steel Company 
would be very chary about quoting any price under those conditions. Wo do 
not even know now whether thi.s order placed by the Railway Board abroad 
includes supplies for Railways who ai-e already under contract to us. And 
we do not know now what the design is. 
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Prufiidttnt .—I have pul to j’ou the case of the llailwuy lloaid. They say 
they made this offer about the 6th July but you did not take it as an offer 
and said that you were not prepared to quote definite price till tlie Tarift 
Board had reported on the question. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is the exact position and 1 think the Company would 
be extremely foolish if they did quote and the Tariff Board would have blamed 
us, for making a contract which prevented us from getting the full benefit of 
any protection that they might recommend. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Them was no harm in quoting a fair price instead of bring¬ 
ing in the <iuestion of protection. You might say this is our fair soiling 
price; if they were prepared to accept it,Jet them. That would obviously have 
been the business like course. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is what we did. We gave them our works costs and 
told them to fix any price they liked. 

J)r. Matthai .—But they do not know how much to add on the, works costs. 

Mr. Peterson .—Any figure that the Tariff Board found reasonable. Tf I 
quoted a definite figure I am bound to that figure whatever the protection is 
going to be. 

Dr. Mallhai .—May I know what the position is under the contraits with the 
railways f 

Mr. Peterson .—Except the Bombay, Baroda and Central India ihcy have 
not decided as to what pattern they want. 

Dr. Matthai .—It depends entirely on them; they can ask yon to produce? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, of the pattern under the contract. But there have 
been great alterations in the pattern and probably they do not want the 
pattern we are manufacturing. What they want is a different kind oi sleeper. 
The present pattern is a sleeper in which the steel is pressed uj). It would be 
quite a different thing altogether. 

Presidetn .—Would that present any serious difficulty in manufacturing? 

Mr. Peterson .—It might. Tn this matter I am going entirely by the advice 
of my experts. 
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Continued on Tuesday, the 10th August 1926. 

Estimate of future costs. 

Vresident. —I want you to look at your estimated future costs (page 26 
of the blue book). I cannot go into them really now until you give me some 
revised estimates. Undoubtedly from your point of view it is better to keep 
yourselves on the safe side, l)Ut if we w'erc to do the same, from our point of 
view we might have to cut down the costs below what might be reasonable 
limits. 1 think you will realize that it is advisable that the estimates should 
be as near as possible to the actual figure.s you hope to reach. I will just 
give you one or two instances to show how your estimate is really far too 
much on the high side. Take your 1926-27 estimate; there the average workt 
cost is Rs. 98'46 and in 1933-34 you come down to Rs. 92-37, or by Rs. 6 per 
ton. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is with an increase of Rs. 2 in the price of coal. 

President. —Take the item of coal alone in 1933-34. Supposing you reduced 
your coal f)y what you anticipate, from 3'81 to 3-1, that is about -j^iths of a 
ton. The price in 1933-34 is taken at Rs. 7 at the collieries which is the 
equivalent of about Rs. 8-10 at the works. The price of -/q- ths of a ton is 
about Rs. 7. Then the saving of j'^ths of a ton does not merely mean a 
saving in the price of co-al; the on-cost will probably be about 40 per cent, 
on that, so that it means a saving of Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 on those figures. Again 
by that time you would have closed down your old mills according to this 
programme. I think we made some calculations last time and we thought at 
present you wore running the mills at a loss of Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs per year. 
That means Rs. 3 or 4 a ton. These two items alone ought to reduce your costs 
by considerably more than Rs. 0 you have given without making any allowance 
whafsoover for improvement in praotice, increase in output and so on, I 
think you should again go over each item separately and see how far you can 
reduce your estimate. 

Mr. Peterson. —What price should we take for coal? 

President. —Rs. 8 right through at the works. 

Mr. Peterson. For what period? 

President. —For the period you have given in this estimate. You can 
make it ton years if you like. Rut waru you that I might make bigger 
reductions if I do not understand the figure,s. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you think these costs do not come clown sufficiently. 
I want to raise a general point there. Over a period of seven years there 
might be an increase in the price of other materials, we have not calculated 
how far. There is also certain to be the usual world movement and a 
gener.al rise in price all over the world. 

President. —You can say those are the items whic;h you may hiive to 
consider and make adjustments afterwards, hut do not bring them into 
this. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think I am right in saying that we have given what we 
took to be a safe figure. 

President. —Let us see how your estimate works out on the present, J 
mean April, May and June costs. The mo.st important things are pig iron 
and the ingots? 

Mr, Alexander. —Not from our view point. We have to take the finished 
product to see what money we are going to earn. 

President. —Except in the old mill? 
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Mr. A?caroi!(2e? --liul the avei-iiKe is 


still above the average estimate for the 


total tonnage. * si,- 

President.—In every linished product you have come down except in tne 
old mills. 1 am just ti-ylng to .show that your e.stimate for 1926-27 is in some 
respects already on the high side on the last three months working. 

Mr. Alexander .—.And on the low side in some respects. 

President .—^Not very much, considering that April, May and June are 
not ordinarilv the best months of the year. T am just trying to point out to 
you that if you are already out in your estimate for 1926-27 on the result 
of the three worst months of the year, it is quite possible that you may be tar 
out in the other months of the year. 


Mr. Alexander. -The total is higher. Our actual for the three month.s is 

still above Rs. 98'46. 

President.-—J don’t know how vou arrived at that result. Take these 
items. In the open hearth you gave the average at Us. 53. You have 
already reached Us. 52'i) in June which is not a good month. Take your 
rails. Your estimate is Us. 85. You are already down to Rs. 81'88, just 
under Us. 82. Your pig iron is Its. 27. You are already down below Rs. 27 
in June which is not a good month. 

I)r. Matthai .—What is your actual average for those months? 


Mr. Alexander .—About Its. 101 or Rs. 102. 

President .—It may be. Rut I think it is in tho old plant chiefly that you 
are out. 

Mr. Alexander .—We are .selling bars. 

President .—I am trying to point out that these liguros as you have taken 
‘them are really high. As an expert perhaps you are entitled to keep yourself 
on the safe side absolutely. On the other hand you must realise that we have 
the responsibility also of keeping ourselves on the safe side. Take your 
black sheets. Your estimate is Us. 176. You have come down to Rs. 169‘32 
in the first 3 months working. 

Mr. Alexander .—On the other band the galvanized which we sell are out 
by Rs. 17 the other way. 

President .—Does it mean plain or corrugated? 

Mr. Alexander, —Corrugated. 

President .—In corrugated you are only out by Rs. 5. 

Mr. Alexander .—Are you taking June eo.sts? 

President. —Yes. 


Mr. Alexander .—I wa.s taking 3 months costs. 

President .—1 don’t want the 3 months average at present. 

Mr. Alexander.—Yon want to pick out the best. 

President .—June will ordinarily be one of the woret mouth, if not the 
■worst yon are only out by Rs. 5 on the corrugated sheet in that mouth. 

Mr, Alexander .—One thing you must bear in mind and that is this; The 
farther wo go the harder it is to make a reduction. W’e reach a point where 
it is not .so easy to make further reductions. 

President .—T am pointing out that you should realise the importance of 
giving me an estimate which is really more in accordance with your experience. 

Mr. Alexander .—How much can 1 keep on the safe side? 

President .—Ho it at your own risk. You may find that you were playing 
for safety more than was necessary. 

Mr. Peterson .—Ho you want us to revise that estimate in the light of 3 
months experience from March? 

President .—For instance take the coke oven.s. You may remember that 
when we were discussing them at Shillong I drew your attention to the fact 
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that your coking time had ('oine down by 10 per (.ent. and thcti ( told you' 
that this was not reflected in the cost. Your atiswei- was—it was a right 
one—that you were repairing some of the ovens. For that reason the costs 
didn’t go down in the same proportion. JJut the 10 per cent, saving in the 
coking time must eventuall.v tell. 

Mr. Alcmiidev .—Can we go on and get another 10 [ler cent, as easily as 
that ? 

Prendent. —You have not got the results in the costs, because as you 
yourself explained, at that time the ovens were not fully at work. When that 
has been done the effect of that 10 per cent, must bo reflected in the costs. 
There are many points like that. For that purpose I thought we might 
adjourn for a da.y and take yon .again on Frida.v. To-morrow we can go on 
with Mr. Pctersoii, Mr. Sawday and Mr. Temple so that you have two days. 

Mr. Peterson.- Bo you want Mr. Alexander to see whether these e.stimatc.s 
can he revised!'' 

President. —Having regard to the improvemcnt,s you wish to effect, and to' 
the fact that the plant will have been in full o))er;nion for two or three 
years. 

Mr. Pete rson. —AVhat you want ns to do is to revise the estimate in the 
light of 3 months experience P 

President. —Taking into account any factors tliat were lost sight of before 
by you. 

Mr. Alexander, —Its. 8 coal, all other materials are the same. 

Mr. Mather. —Not necessarily the same per ton of steel. 

Mr. Alexander. —If you ask ns to give .yon onr estimates, we must take 
these points into consideration. 

President. —1 am prepared to take any facts into ('onsidoration by them- 
selyes, but do not say that ypn made allowance for this factor and that 
factor in cutting down or increasing your estimate. Show those factors 
8eparatcl.y. 

Mr. Alexander. —2 days won’t give mo sufficient time to make out each 
year’s cost separately—i.e., to take the final figure and reallocate in 
between. 

President. —Start from the coats of 1925 and 1926 onwards. Take these 
last at one end and the final figure you expect to reach at the other end. Say 
after 7 or 10 years, whichever yon prefer. 

Mr. Alexander. —10 years 1 would. It would give yon a fair estimate. 

T)r. Matthai. —Is the suggestion this, that we are going to revise this 
estimates on the basis of what has been actually done these 3 months P 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what I understand. 

President. —The point is this. I consider that these estimates are not 
very accurate and one of the tests by which I judge is the experience of the 
last few months. That is not all. I want you to give me a better estimate 
taking all the factors into account. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo will take 1926-27 and 1936-37 and we will take the cost 
of coal at Es. 8. 

Dr. Matthai. —In addition to that you will give us a statement as to what 
sort of fluctuations might be possible during this period in regard to the main- 
items. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The simplest thing is to get out a new estimate for 
1936-37. 

President. —In a note you can mention any factors which are liable to- 
variation. 

Mr. Peterson. —Shall we take exchange at Is. lid.? 

President. —^Y«s. 
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Mr. Peiei-son .—That will make a considerable alteration in the stores thau 
we purchase. 

Dr. Matthai.---That doesn’t affect you much. 

• Mr. PKierson .—Tt will. We buy a great deal of stores from ahioiid. 

President .—The best thing for you is to take the exchange at Is. 6d. 
Then if you think that labour may go up you may state what adjustment 
you could make, and so on with other thing. 

Mr. Alexander .—Freights may go up. 

President .—As 1 say you can explain all that in a note. 

Mr. Peterson .—The most important one is the freight. Surely that will 
affect our works cost. 

President .—Probably it may have a cumulative effect in each depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. .ilexurider .—You want as e.stimatc for 1926-27. There are some cases 
where f am too low. If they are low. can I raise them? 

Pre.sidvnt .—We have examined other witnesses and they think they don’t 
expect any rise in the price of coal. 

Dr. Matthai .—Those tliree months yon have taken at 11s. 7. 

Mr. .Alexander .—Slightly over R.s. 7. 


Labour. 

Fresident.-'-Ahout labour, the.se tables only account tor about 20,000 men. 
In the operating departments 1 understood you had about 26,000 men 
actually working and about that yon b.ad 30.0(X) on the rolls all together. 

Mr. Alexander. —That includes the weekly labour. 

President. —I took the direct and indirect labour given in the statements 
starting with No. 57. Where do all these 10,000 people work? 

Mr. Alexander. —It includes weekly coolies in the dopartment.s, but it 
doesn’t include transportation and other auxiliary departments. 

Mr. Mather. —The President’s point is that it leaves an enormous number 
of men over and he wants to know where those men nork. 

Mr. .Alexander. —They work in the outside depai’tmcnts which have nothing 
to do with t.Iie individual departments under con.sideration. 

President. —I suggest that you take a surprise cousu.s once, any particular 
day or night and see whether you have got 30,000 men. 

Mr. Alexander. —1 could not check them all in one night. 

President. —That is for yon to arrange. 

Mr. Alexander. —We get daily force returns from the individual depurt- 
ment.s quite independent of the Time Office. We know that we are paying 
for some labour which is not working all the time but it is getting less and 
less. 

President. —I want to know whether it would be possible for you to get all 
cost figures summarized under the main heads in all the departments in this 
way—labour cost throughout from the ore to the linished steel, general works 
expenses, cost of materials, etc. I want the figures for onlv two vears, viz., 
1921-22 and 1926-’26. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tell us the form in which you want these figures. 

President. —I have not thought out the exact form, but give them some¬ 
what on the lines of Statement No. 29, on page 87 of the Blue flunk recently 
published. 

Mr. Alexander. —Do yon w-aiit it per ton? 

President. —Yes. You had better take rails as a typical i)roduct. I just 
want to see how you are progre.ssing under each main head. 

Mr. Peterson .—What are wc to do with the sulphuric- acid? 
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President. —It is a small thing. Take credit for that and other by> 
products. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is the dilficuliy of alhx.’ation a.s to how niueh of the 
blast furnace labour should come in here. 

President. —That is in proportion to the tonnage. 

Mr. Alexander. —We will have it done. 

Blast Furnaces, a comparison. 

Mr. Mather. —The President asked me to look at these statements giving 
us a comparison of yonr practice in A and B of your blast furnaces for 1921-22 
and 1925-26. The comparison is to see what difference in practice has been 
obtained in tho.se 4 years. Then again we want to make a comparison between 
A and B on the one hand and C and D on the other for the year 1925-26. 
I find—keeping in mind for the moment A and B furnaces only - the tonnage 
per shift has gone up from 174 in 1921 to 220 in 1925. That shows larger 
output. The number of men in 192.5-26 was rather lower than in the earlier 
year and the output per man has gone up by 22-6 per cent, in those four 
years. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —But the labour cost has only fallen by 10 per cent. Although 
the output per man has gone up by 22’6 per cent, the wage.s cost per ton 
for that year has gone up by 11 per cent. Is that accurate f 

Mr. Alexander. —The number of men employed has gone down slightly. 

Mr. Mather. —But not very much. 1 have already taken that factor into 
account. 

Mr. Alexander. —The cost of labour per man has gone up. 

Mr. Mather. —The wages per man have gone up. .Does that apply general¬ 
ly to the works P 

Mr. .Alexander. —That i.s due to the increa.se in the bonus and there have 
been some other increases. 

Mr. Mather. —Does it jnean that the nornnil rate per man had gone up 
or that you were actually employing a- bigger proportion on a higher rate of 
payP 

Mr. Alexander. —That is what actually happend to a certain extent. T 
w’as expecting the dlll'cronce to be even more. AVe thought that wc would 
have more men to-day than we had previously because we .are putting more 
iron in the pig iron yard now than in 1921-22. That means more handling 
but there has been a decided decrease in the covenanted .stall and an increase 
in the Indian staff. 

Mr. Mather.-—'Wha.t it means is th.at the Indian staff in the blast furnace 
is getting more per head .and. on the other hand, the covenanted hands have 
actually earned more bonus on account of the increased tonnage though their 
r.ates of bonus per ton are the samoP 

lift'. Alexander .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —T notice that there has beon a fairly substantial difference 
between these two years in the nature of the materials used in the production 
of pig iron. You used in 1925-26 le.ss ore and a good deal more s(;rap. You 
used practically no scrap in the first year. By the way, there is a small point 
about scrap which T am not qxiito clear about: von show 7io scrap j)rodiined 
in 1921-22 P 

Mr. .Alexander. —It goes round in a circle. It is neither produced nor 
consumed. 

Mr. Mather. —M^hat it means is that if the scrap went back into the 
furnace it was not shown in the records at all, but in 1925-26 it is shown P 

Mr. Alexander. —That i.s correct. 
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Mr. MaUie.r. —In 1925-26 11 per cent, of your pig iron was produced from 
scrap ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

iVfr. Malher. —If j-ou take it that tlie time requiied merely to melt the 
scraj) is negligible, that in itself would accoui\t for an extra output of about 
19 tons per .shift, so that if it had been comparable on that basis, your output 
per .shift instead of going up from 174 to 220, that is 46 tons, would have 
actually gone uii by about 27 tons, or say 30 tons per .shift duo to better 
practice. I think both these furnaces have been relined in the interval f 

Mr. .Alexander. —A was rclined in 1923 and B in 1924. 

Mr. Mndhe.r. .Have the lines been altered? 

Mr, Ale.eavdrr. —No. 

Mr. Malher. —To what do you attribute that increase of 27 tons per shift? 

Mr. Alexander. —Blowing more wind, burdening the furnaces better and 
changing from dolomite to limestone. 

Mr. Mather.- An 192.5-26 the bulk of your flux was limestone? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. If you look at the fuel consumption, that appear.s to havo 
gone down by over 200 Ib.s. of coke per ton of pig iron. 

Mr. Alexander. —It tako.s only .300 lbs. of coke to melt a ton of scrap. 

Mr. Mather. — It would not take a.s much as that. I have melted iron even 
in a cupola with cwts. of coke per ton. If I allow this amount for the 
scrap ro-melted in your blast furnace, it means that for the production of pig 
iron from ore in 1925-26 you were using 2,986 lbs. of coke per ton as against 
your coiisumption in 1921-22. which was 2,963 Ihs.. so that leaves yon still with 
a higher coke coirsumption per ton of iron. 

Mr. .Alexander. —In 1921-22 we were making mo.stly ba.si(! iron; we are 
now making foundry iron. 

Premlent. —What is the difference in the total cost in that sense? 

Mr. .Alexander. —2 or 3 rupees a ton. 

Mr. Mather.~-0n coming to the cost above material T .see, yon have entered 
in your form in the cost above material credit for gas and that has gone 
up from 2 of a rupee to a rupee and a quarter. Of cjourse it is quite possible 
that you are making bettor u.se of it. 1 would rather consider the cost of 
conversion without the credit. Credits maj- go up and down due to working 
in other department's, so I have ignored that for the moment. Your cost 
above material to Rs. 8-78 a ton in 1921-22 and to Rs. 7-97 in 1926-26, so that 
the reduction in the co.st above material is only 9'2 per cent, which is a good 
deal le.ss than the iu<!i-ea.se of output 1 think you have distributed it over a 
considerable number of itcm.s, but it looks ns though the increase in output 
has not been reflected by aiiylhing like the proportion of reduction in the cost 
above material, and that if you had not been nsing that extra amount of 
scrap your cost above material per ton would actually have been rather 
higher than it was in 1921-22. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Wc will have to analyse that before 1 could give you a 
definite^ reply. 

Mr. Mather. —We want to .see what really is going to happen to your blast 
furnace costs and we have got a comparison here for two years. So far as 
these two furnaces arc coiu;erned, there does not appear to have been any 
fundamental improvement between these two j^ears; the apparent improve¬ 
ment is very largely due either to the price of coke or to the use of scrap. 

Mr. Alexander. —We could not expect to reduce our labour coat because 
most of our iron was formerly basic, whioli went away in ladles and now it is 
foundry which has to be cast in pigs and handled. 
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Mr. Mather. —But does not most of it go to tlic pig machines where 
-there is little manual labour? 

Mr. .ilexnnder.- No, most of it goes into sand and has to be handled. 
Only part of it goes to the pig maehines. 

Mr. Mather. —But the pig machine.s were installed to save the cost of 
labour. Is this not being realised? 

Mr. Alexander.-J will look into it. We find it difficult to sell machine- 
cast pig. 

Mr. Mather. —The Indian Iron and Steel Company easts nearly all its i)ig 
by machine and manages to sell it. 

Mr. kS'aieda^.- \Ve sell machine-east iron whenever we can, but the Indian 
foundries want sand-cast and we have sold more than double the ((uunlity the 
Indian Company has sold. 

Mr. Mather. —You are not selling any machine cast iron? 

Mr. Saioday. —We are selling when we can but the Indian foundry wants 
sand-cast and we have sold more than twice the quantity the Indian 
Company has sold. 

Mr. Mather. —Me.ssrs. Burn and Company told us of oertain Indian 
customer.s who want a large proportion of machine-cast iron. 

Mr. 8awdny.—l think it was the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you not exporting any foundry iron ? 

A/r. Sawday. —Yes to .lapan and some to E^lrope. 

Mr. Mather. —Will Japanese firms not take machine cast iron P 

Mr. Sawday. —Yea. 

Fresklent. —1 don’t remember whether 1 asked yo\i to give us the export 
•figures for pig iron. 

Mr. PeterMn. —I will let you have a statement if you wish. 

President. —I suppose consignments to Europe will be very fen : in that 
case you might give us your prices so far as Europe is concerned. 

Mr. Mather. —As far as those comparisons between A and B and C and D 
are concerned, both in tlie financial year 11)25-26, the yield in A and B which 
appears to be calculated on the yield from the ore is 63’9 per cent., and the 
yield on 0 and D is oidy 58’06. 

Mr, Alexander. —The scrap charged in .A and B has a yield of 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. Naturally, but it still leaves a very substantial difference in 

the yield of iron from the ore. T presumed previously that you used the same 
ore in both furnaces, but were yon using ore from one mine in the one (.’ase 
and quite a different ore in the other? 

Mr. Alexander. —We are using more high grade ore in A and B—Snlaipat 
and Noamundi on A and B and Gurumahisani and Badampahar on C and D. 
The yield of 63-9 on A and B is too high. 

Mr. Mather. —If it is too high there is something wrong with the cost 
sheets. It is not a mistake in the calculation, which T have checked. 

Mr. Alexander. —You cannot get 63’9 yield oii 59 to 60 ])er (teut. ore. 

Mr. Mather. —That suggests that either the ore is not stated correctly in 
one of these statements or in both or that tho weight of pig iron is not 
stated correctly. 

Mr. Alexander. —It will be the ore. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you satisfied that the weight of pig iron is correct? 

Mr. Alexander. —Everything that goes over the pig machine is weighed. 
The ladles are weighed when full and after being emptied and the nett 
weight of metal ascertained. 
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Mr. Malher. —T suppose you have a regular analysis of the slag from 
these two furnaces. There is no possibility of some of the difference being 
due to iron in the slag? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is checked up daily. 

Mr. Mather. —I suppose that somebody is really seeing what is going on. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yos. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite possible that both these figures are wrong. 

Mr. Alexander. —One is too high and the other is too low. 

Mr. Mather. —The iron content of the ore is about 60 to 61 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. —60 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. -So that if we take these costs as a basis for our considera¬ 
tion it is better to take 62 per cent, yield which would be about right.'' 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —But you don’t seem to have got it. 

Mr, Alexander. —All the scrap is taken off : that is deducted. It does 
not go into the product. 

Mr. Mather. —That is shown here in 1925-26. .\nothcr point of interest 
in the (toiuparison is, that if you look at the.se two sheets for 1925-26, it 
will be seen that the total consumption of coke in (1 and I) is lower than A 
and R by 125 lbs. per ton, but C and O use very little scrap. If we correct 
for that wo find that C and D are. smelting the ore on 2,640 Ib.s. of coke per 
ton of iron and A and B 2,980 lbs. It is a very big difference and it indi¬ 
cates that the difference between those two furnaces is a good deal greater 
than your cost sheets show', so that if you are making pig iron from ore 
and d'i.sti'ibuting scrap evenly to the furnaces, A and B furnaces use up 
340 lbs. more coke than C and 1), so that C and J) are more economical 
than A awl B by a much bigger amount than your cost sheets suggest. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Of course these cost .sheets are misleading. The coke 
breeze that is screened out of tlie coke is charged to the furnaces, but ac- 
tuallj' never goes into them. 

Mr. Mather. —T am pointing out to you that when the cost sheets are 
analysed it will be seen that the superiority of C and B over A and B 
in much higher than tlie cost sheets show. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is one thing T want to tell you. In 1926-26 we 
used much more dolomite in C and I) than in A and B. The difference 
would still be greater in favour of C and I) had we used the same propor¬ 
tion of dolomite on A and B. 

Mr. Mather. —I quite realise that. The co.st sheets themselves do not 
provide the necessary details to work it out. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr.. Mather.— Arc you going to reline A and B in the near future? 

,V*- .Alexander. —A will be blown out in the next two months. 

Mr. Mather. —-4ud B? 

Mr. Alexander.- -A year after that. 

Mr. Mather. —^When these two furnaces come to the relined in their 
turn, are you going to reline them exactly as they are? T take it you are 
going to aim at jnaking the efficiency of A and B comparable with thal of 
C and D. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —How far do you expei t to be able to go in that direction? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not very far. 

Mr. Mather. —You are going to change the lining as far as it is physically 
possible to do? 

Ml. .Alexander. —Yes. 
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Ml-. Mafhc.r. -That should give you a bigger output per furnace and 
should reduce the difference in coke eonstimptioii. 

Mr. Alexander. —No, because wlien we relino C and D, they would corre¬ 
spondingly go higher. 

Mr. Mather.— Take C and T) as they .stand at the present moment. The 
coke consuinption in A and K is 2,980 Ib.s. per ton which will perhaps come 
down to alino.st 2,800 apart from anything else. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yea, but there i.s another thing. 

Mr. Maiher. —We can take it that there will be a fairly substantial re¬ 
duction in the coke canisuinption and co.sts generally on A and B when 
they are rclined, one this year .and the other perhaps next year. 

Mr. Alexander. —We never had sufficient ga.s to heat the stoves on a 
furnace. The furnace is close to the boilers which gets tho gas first. The 
pipe arrangements are such that there has al\vay.s been trouble in getting 
enough gas. We arc going to remedy it when relining. 

Mr. Mather. We may look for an increase in the efficiency of A and 
B in the next couple of years, although it may perhap.s not come to the 
level of C and D ■as they are now. Similarly when C and D are relined, 
you expect to increase their efficiency still further. Do you know when 
j-ou are likely to reline these? 

Mr. .diR,c«nder.—Til another 12 to 18 months. D furnace is 4 years old 
this Docemher. O is 8 years old this January. Thcro is no sign of bad 
wear .vet. We may reline D next March and C a year later. 

Mr. Malhei. —Within the next three years at any rate the probability 
is that they would be all retinod and when they are rclined, they would 
probably bo working on lower coke consumption and better output. 

Mr. Alexander. —.All the furnaces will be rclined within the next 3 years. 

Mr. Mather. —Now as far as any improvement in the output per furnace 
is concorued, can wo take it that it is going to be reflected in the cost 
above material ? 

Mr. .ilexander. —Not to tlie same extent as lust year or 18 months. 

Mr. Mather. There has not been much improvement yet in the cost 
above materials. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you tell me generally whether the reductions in 
works cost in pig iron which have been adumbrated by Mr. Mather roughly 
correspond with the reductions in costs shown in yonr e.stimatc for the 
next 8 years on page 28 of tlie Blue Book? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

J)r. Matthai. —With regard to the Batclle furnace, does it eomparo in 
point of efficiency ivith A and B group or C and I) group? 

Mr. Alexander. Just the .same as A and B as now redesigned and re¬ 
built. 

T)r. Matthai. —With regard to tho production of foundry and basic pig 
iron, I find yon make very much more foundry iron on A and B. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. What is there to prevent you from producing on A and 
B foundry iron of about 117,000 tons that you now make on C and D. 

Mr. Alexander. —We need foundry iron for the duplex plant. The silicon 
in tho mixer must be about 1-00 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —ff you produce more basic on C and 1), it would bring 
down the cost of .steel, won’t it? 

Mr. Alexander. —We don’t want any more basic. Wo only need enough 
basic for tho open hearth and for sale. 

Dr. Matthai. —As regards the supplementary statement No. 15 showing 
the comparison of records of production, etc., of blast furnaces at South 
Chicago and Gary Works of tho U. S, Steel Coriioration with Tata’s “C” 
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furnace, the C funiiue Kives you an average of 2-97 tons per day per k<i. ft. 
against 2'12 tom per day per sq. ft. which is the average of the American 
practice. 0 Ls your host, ia it not? 

Mr. Alexander.- C and T) are the same. 

Dr. Matthai.- —The point T want to he clear about is how much of this 
difference would be accjounted for hy the quality of iron ore. Is the quality 
of iron ore that you use the same? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Tt is better. 

Dr. Maffhai. —So that iiart of the difference would bo accounted for by 
that. 

Mr. Ale.mndcr.—'PaTt of that would he compensated by the inferior 
quality of the coke as compared with the coke they have. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is practically neutralised. 

Mr. Alexander. —They still h.ave a slight advantage as regards flux. 

Dr. Ma.Hhai. —Ileally the main imint is on that fnrnac:e you cmdd do 
at any rate just as well as in America. 

Mr. Alexander. —We do better. 

Tresidend .—In making our recommendations, one of the points that wo 
will have to consider is the amount of protection that a new works may 
nc^ed. For that purpose we will have to try and make an estimate in some 
directions of their works cost assuming that they get a modern plant and 
thev profit hy your as well as other people’s mistakes. If we took your 
most recent coke ovens and O and D furnace.5 and worked out the figures, 
would that bo reasonable? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Fresident.- -Yoar cjosts may be liiglmr. 

Mr. Alexander. —I think so. 

President. —As far as I can understand, the difference in costs between 
A and 13 and C and D roughly speaking would be about three or four 
rupees. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yhat is right. 

President. —That difference lias already gone into the coke ovens to some 
extent, except that you must take the works cost of the Wilputte ovens for 
coke. 

Mr. .Alexander. —There is .a difierenre of about Rs. 1-8-0. 

President. —Here you take the average of all furnace. If you took the 
average of your four best furnaces the difference will be about Re. 5. 

Mr. Alexander. —Part of that difference is due to making foundry iron 
on A and R. It might represent a rupee difference. 

President. —To attain good practice, how long will the now blast furnaces 
and coke ovens take? Thej' would not bo able to got the same results in 
the beginning as they might get after an interval. What ought to he the 

interval ? . , 

Mr. Alexander.--A or 5 years from the time they are put into operation. 

President. —Would they take as much as that? 

yir. .Alexander. —They will have to train their labour—the same as our- 
selvcs. 

President. —Supposing yon have far too many men, you may he able to 
spare some. 

Mr. Alexander. —How long has the Indian Iron and Steel Company been 
running? 

President. -They have done A years. I think that they have done pretty 
well in that time. 

Mr. Alexander. —If you want pretty well 1 will say in two or throe years. 
If you want good tonnage and costs, 1 will say three years, but if you want 
the best I will say 4 to 6 years. 

I 2 
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Til your own rnsc, bow long fliH you take to attain your best 

output? 

Mr. Alrxaiitirr.- AVe started in Deeoiubor or January 1923 but it was 
not until 1925 tliat we really made a. good showing. Wc bad a trained orga¬ 
nisation to baiidle the furnaces but if we bad to train new men. we would 
not have got the tonnage so (|uToWy. 

Pre.'fidrri f. —The po.sition appears to be Ibis that the cost of pig iron may 
he taken as Rs. -5 less. 

Jfr. Alf.xande.r. —Yes, than our present eost. if everything else is the 
same. 

F-n'xhlen t. —T hopti that everything el.se won’t he the same ! 

Mr. -ilexande.r. —I mean the eost of material, etc. 

7)r. Mnf.fhai. —When you blow out a furnace and blow in again after a 
period of five or six months, what lime does it take to work up to the same 
efficiency P 

Mr. .ilexandr.r. —Just a few week.s. A furnace runs for a while, say a 
year or two and what we call makes its lines. Where it is working best, 
the tonnage for the second year will he more than lhat for the first year. 
It always gels bigger in size. 

.Mr. Mather. —What output do you exjiect to got uormally on one lining 
in C and D for instauec or in and B? 

Mr. .Alewnder —Take C and IT. The tonnage will be 20,000 tons a month 
after relining, i.e,, 240,000 toii.s per year. They run four year.s. The total 
will be about 1 million toii.s per lining. That is for C and R if they go 
4 years. But the average tonnage since they were blown in is I6,0(X) tons 
a month, i.r., 192,000 tons per vear and for four years it will be nearly 
800,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather.— Wc may take it nornially for a period of four years that 
you would expect to get nearly 1 million tons on one lining? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You may get more. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Or we may got less. 

Mr. Mather. —That depends on what you do. 

The Loxs of Tioontji on Emlx. 

P) e.iident. —TiOss of Bounty on Rails. .4s regards your .statement on page 
14 of your representation that you lo.st yo<ir bounty on 40,000 tons of 
rails because you did not get the orders from the I’almor Group of Rail¬ 
ways, the point arises whether you really could have supplied all the rails 
on your then programme. Yirst of all, let ns see what \'our actual orders 
were in 1926. 

Mr. Peterson. —About 140,000 tons for the present year. 

Presulent. —If yo\i bad got that order of 40,000 tons also, your total 
would have come to 180,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —The point arises as to whether you had enough steel to roll 
that quantity. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have steel to roll 200,000 tons of rails. That is stated 
in my note. 

President. —Tjet us see whether you had the ingot .steel. Your estimat« 
for 1926-27 was 1504,000 tons of ingots. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes, and ,‘160,000 tons of finished .steel. 

President. —What was your production in the previous year? 

Mr. Peter.son. —819,9.57 tons (paragraph 10 of original representation). 

President. —Tlist means tliat the rails would have absorbed practically 
the whole surplus. Tn that case how would you carry out your programme? 
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Mr. Peterson.—-We would have put it into rails. 

Pre.sident. —Thei-e is an increased estimate for tin bars and things like 
thatP 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have got an excess in the estimate for sheet bars 
91,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —That you would have to keep to in any event? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not necessaril.v; we have got to supply only about So.OOO 
tons. 

President. —Does it mean that it would enable you to accept another 

order P 

Mr. Peterson. —We actually told the Railway Roard tliat we could 
supply 171,000 tons of rails; that is definitely stated in the note. I can give 
you a copy of the letter. We informed them that we could manufacture- 
171,000 tons of rails. The figure that I gave you was 200,000 tons. If 
they had agrco<l to take it we could have re-arranged our prograinino. 

President. —A re-arrangoinent of your programme does not seem lo me 
to be so very easy. 

Mr. Peterson. — f do not see very iiiucb difficulty in that. From the 
merchant mill wc can certainly take off another 1.5,000. We can cut off the 
production on the plate mill. 

President. —You would have, no objection to shutting down the plate mill? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not really. On plates we make a margin of about 
Re. 36 whereas on these rails we make about Rs. (30. 

Mr. Mather. —So that the arguments Mr. Sawday was using about the 
sections would not apply P 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends on the circumstances. 

President. —Rut the Railway Board must go on their past experience. In 
the past it sometimes happen that you were not able to supply all the 
rails. 

Mr, .i.lexander. —That was before the new rail mills came into operation. 

President.-- Then you cannot blame the railways. 

Mr. Alexander. —I am not really blaming the railways, what T say is 
that they must take into account all the changing conditions. With the 
new rail mills we can supply. 

Mr. Mather. —Take another factor. I believe you had some rails which 
were ordered for 1925-20 still outstanding at the beginning of the current 
year P 

Mr. Alexander. —They were not very many, about 7,600 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —You have not mentioned that anywhere as far as 1 can 
see. Another point is, that as far a.s I can see you have had no orders from 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway yot and it is certainly to bo presumed that you 
will have some? 

Mr. Sawday. —Normally they order about November; they said at first 
they were not going to order at alt this year but we had an enquiry some 
time ago and told thorn we conld deliver at the end of the year. 

Mr. Peterson. —We could Jiot make a more careful estimate than that. 
The Railway Board drew up an elaborate estimate of the requirements of 
each railway and they put it before us. I have a copy of it here showing 
exactly what each railway required in 1926-27 and the total came to 171,000 
tons. We said we wore prepared to roll tho whole lot. Since then theit 
estimate has gone up and they want more rails now. That is the reason- 
why our estimates have gone up. 

President.-—1 think it would be better if yon could give us a statement 
showing that in each year such and such orders for rails were received and 
that your output in each year was so much. If you charge the railways 
with not having given you sufficient orders it is for you to show that their 
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past expericriKe wo\ild have justified the railways in supposing that you 
would have been able, to increase your output by 40,000 tons. That is the 
Railway Hoard’s point. 

Mr. Peterson. —We arc increasing it now. 

President. —T don’t see the ingot steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —T have just written to the Railway Board and asked them 
if they will guarantee to make no change in their programme if we roll 
another 25,000 tons of extra rails for stock. T would not niitke that offer 
if I could not do it. 

Mr. ilfaf/iia.'i.--Normally you would not do that? 

Mr. Peterson. —We would do it normally because it would be a groat ad¬ 
vantage to have a stock of rail.s .so that when several Railways work at 
the same time we would deliver from stock. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You say you would he able to increase your output of 
rails this year to 190,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —The figure that I gave you was 175,000 to 2(X),000 tons. 
They said they wanted 171,000 tons and we could quite easily roll 175,000 
tons; I am now offering to roll 25,000 tons more to keep in stock. 

Mr. Mathias. —Taking your normal output over a series of years, would 
it he economical to raise your output of rails to 200,000 tons? 

Mr. Pe.terson. —This is the normal ostimated output. 

Mr. Mathias. —I see here a table in which you give an estimate for eight 
years starting off Avith 144,000 tons (page 2(5 of Blue Book), 

Mr. Peterson. —That 144,000 was after the railways refused to place the 
order for 171,000 tons. I don’t know if 1 can put up a note they gave to 
me confidentially. They give a statement showing their expectiitions for 
the next five years. Wo think the calculation is wrong because in the 
third year the total requirements are so low. Tn makiiig out one case 
we put down the quantity of rails for this year we thoright we would 
get orders for. 

Mr. Mathias. —8o that this amount is based on the forecast of the rail¬ 
way roqviirements? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is baaed on a forecast of the orders which we are likely 
to get. We can turn out a higher quantity, 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you turn it out economically? 

Mr. Peterson.—the, larger the orders the lower the cost and the price. 

Mr. Sawday. Next year we can keep plate.s dowii and ])ut on an extra 
amount of rails. 

President. —If you do that your works cost would go up. It is a far 
more serious thing. 

Mr. Saujday. Ihat is true, but rails are so .attractive that our principle 
is to go in for rails. 

President.—When I suggested yesterday that it would be better for you 
to go in for the most remunerative products you .said yoii could not do it 
because you had .so niuny other engagcmeiil.s. 

Mr. Sawday.—t will give you a note on the subject. 

Mr. Peterson. Ibe difficulty was raised that the railways required the 
rails at the beginning of the year. I wrote back and suggested that we 
should roll these rails and hold them in stock, but the only thing 1 wanted 
was a guarantee from Government that they would not alter the sections 
of the r ails so as to give us a chance at any rate of tendering for the order.s 
bee.anse if they altered the .sections all the rails we would keep in stock 
would be wasted. That is tlic host evidence as to our capaci(.y that I can 
give you. 

Mr. Mather.- -Have you not in almost all recent years rweived fairh 
large enquiries for rails after the beginning of the year? 
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Mr. Fe.te.uon.- -We usually get orders for about 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 
extra rails during the course of the year after the train contracts arc placed. 

Mr. Mather .—Supposing that happened and you got orders for 15,000 
tons of extra rails bringing up your orders including the outstandings to 
160,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson.—'Vio are making no complaints now. They have orde^ 
ll'f 000 tons, but before the note was written the order was only tor lO.i.UOO 
tons. Other orders has come in since then; there have been additional 
orders from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, North Western Bailway and it is possible the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway may now order some. 

President.—1 think in this statement you have given your estiimite for 
rails as 144,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson .—We gave that as an estimate of the orders we 
were likely to get during the year, and working on the figures the Railway 
Hoard have given us we do not think we are likely to got more. 

President. - do not see any extra ingot steel which you can roll. 

Mr. Peterson.- a might take the whole of it from the merchant mill. 

President .—Yesterday both you ami Mr. Bawday said that it would be 
a (calamity if you were to do that, f suggested that it would be more eco¬ 
nomical to shut down the whole of your merchant mill and Mr. Sawday said 
it could not be thought of? 

Afr. Peterson.—It would not be worth while doing for ordinary com 
mercial competition, but if wo could get order for 25,000 tons of rails wo 
would think of it.. This is such a very much hotter price than wc could get 
for ordinary sections which cost so much more to roll. 

President.- That does not alter the argument that when yon find a parti¬ 
cular outlet more economical you .should prwlucc more of it. The point 
is, that you have not got the extra steel. 

Mr. Alexander.- We can take it off tlie sheet bar. 

President .—If you take it off the sheet bar what yon are going to do with 
the tin bar? The whole point of the Railway Board is that you have got 
as many orders as would .suffice for your production. 

Mr, Peterson.—With an order for 144,000 tons 1 am making no com¬ 
plaint. At the time the note was written the orders were for 109,000 tons 
only. T still say that we would bo prepared to roll 175,000 tons of rails. 

President .—On those figures that you have given I do not think I shall 
be prepared to hold that you had the steel to make 40,000 tons of addi¬ 
tional rails. There is not 1 ton of ingot steel unless you are prepared to-day 
to do what yon said yesterday would be disastrous. 

Mr.. Peterson .—I do not understand why you say there is no steel. I can 
take 16,000 tons from the sheet bars; that i.s 51,000 tons, and we are bound 
to supply only .35,000 tons. 

President .—You forget that you are applying for protection for your 
sheets. If you did Ibis I do not knew whether you would be doing the 
right thing. 

.Mr. Peterson .—We are bound to supply 35,000 tons to the Tiii|)late 
Gompaiiy and there is still 16,000 tons to spare. 

Mr. Sawday .—There are 10,000 to 12,000 tons to spare on the old 28" mill. 

President. -1 confess I am not convinced on the point. 

Mr. Peterson .—1 know that the Railway Board always complain that 
they have had trouble in getting supplies. There was difficulty about the 
supply in previous years, that is true, liut they can get them now. Wc will 
naturally switch our steel on to whatever pays us best. 

President .—I am glad you think so, yesterday you not. Admit that this 
was the right thing to do. You would have more than Rs. 8 lakhs by 
shutting down your old mills, on your present figures. It is more than the 
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bounty. Obviously there is a clear saving there. If you produce more railfi 
and shut down your old mills then yon have about Rs. 20 lakhs on the works 
costs and you get Rs. 8 lakhs as bounty. 

Air. Feterson. —It is the rail orfers tbat are attractive, otherwise it would 
not be worth while. I think the diflicailty is these, railways want rails in the 
first half of the year. 

President. —You said you lost the bounty on 40,(100 tons and the railways 
have fairly ncll shown that yon <;ould not have produced them. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 do not agree. We shall roll 175,000 tons of rails if they 
guarantee the section. If they don’t guarantee the section, we won’t do it. 
•B.y the end of this year you will see 17.5,000 tons isjUed provided they don’t 
change their section. That should be suffi<rient evidence whether we can 
roll this quantity or not. 

President. —Then as regards these offers about the Madras and Southern 
Mahratla and the Burma Railways the point arises whether they should be 
asked to pay you the same rate as the other railways. They say tbat unless a 
prohibitive tariff is put on all rails, you would not he able to .sell your rails 
ill those parts except at a low'cr price. That is their answer. 

Mr. Peterson. —They didn’t seem to have attached much iinportanee to that 
■when they made their seven years’ contracts with us. 

President. —But at that time the difference was not very great. N'ow they 
are able to get a certain class of rails from the (Continent cheaper. They .say 
further that the freight to Madras and Rangoon is very much smaller. 

Mr. Peterson. —The only point I am pointing out is that they didn’t seem 
to have considered that in the past. 

Mr. Math ias. —Rut the freight was very much higher than it is now. 

Mr. Pete, r.'ton. —Probably not for Government purposes. 

Mr. Mathias. —It must hare been higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not very much higher. 

President. —It is lo.s.s by about 0 shillings. T am speaking from memory. 

Mr. Mathias. —When were these contracts made!’ 

Mr. Pete I'son.—In 1919. My point is that they didn’t make any discri' 
mination in the price of rails supplied to different railways. They didn’t 
seem to have considered this question of freight. 

President.—Seven years ago you might have thought quite differently fi-om 
what you do now on many matters. 

Mr. Peterson.—I am only pointing out that the two statements are not 
consistent. 

President. —You yourself stated jast now that the rails were a very remu¬ 
nerative section. 

Mr. Peterson. —^'Ehey are a very simple section to roll. 

President. —If you get an order for IfO.fXX) to 40,000 tons more rails you 
ean bring down your works co.st. 

Mr. Peterson. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —^Would it not be better for you to quote a lower price to the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and the Burma Railways and bring 
■down your co.st rather than quote them a higher price and let them goP 

Mr. Peterson. —We did offer them a low price. 

President. —You didn’t quote a low enough price. 

Mr. Peterson. —We quoted pretty low. 

President. —Would it not be better for you to quote them a price at which 
they could buy these rails and at the same time bring down your costs? 

Mr. Peterson.—\\e quoted as low as Rs. 100 f. o. r. Tatanagar. That is 
the lowest quotation we have made for rails since the orders in 1913. 

Mr. Mathias. —What that for Burma Railways? 
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Mr. Peterson. —Yes. It is very difficult to ascertain what competition we- 
are up against in the matter ol these rails. We don’t know whether they are- 
ordering from England or from the CJontincnt. We don’t know exactly what 
prices they are likely to get. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing the Continent goes out altogether a.s regards- 
rails, you have no difficulty in quoting. 

Mr. Peter,so?).- -Supposing we .are now a.sked to quote for the supply of rails 
to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, what figures are we to take 
as the English price. Tt is extremely difficult to ascertain what exact price 
we have got to quote. We have always said that that system of obtaining 
these things by tender is not really the best method. 

.Mr. Mathias. -What do you sriggest in a <;aso like thatP 

Mr. Peterson. —If you want really to support the industry, the best thing 
is to place the order with the industry and give it a price which would give 
the industry a fair profit. The Railway Board have done that. The difficuHr 
is that we don’t know what price we have to tender against. We have tr 
make a guess. Sometimes we make a guess—a little too high or a little tot> 
low. There is a case in India where the orders for a certain class of railway 
material have been placed as a result of tenders -at rates varying from Rs. t)8 
to Rs. 84. In that case there is no difference between the firms which quoted 
Rs. 68 and the firms which quoted Rs. 84. Firms which quoted Rs. 84 were 
sufficiently fortunate to get an extra Rs. 17 on the order. I don’t think that 
that way of placing the orders really doe,s lead to the development of the 
industry. In that case 4 firms got 4 different orders from the North Western 
Railway at Rs. 68, Rs. 74, Rs. 76 and Rs. 84—the same tender, exactly the 
same specification made from the same pig iron. 

President. —The orders were .split up. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes and thev got different tenders, rates varying from 
Rs. 68 to Rs. 84. 

Mr. Mather. —Why didn’t they give the whole of the order to the lowest 
tenderer P 

Mr. Peterson. -They didn’t want to give it for some reason. I don’t know 
what the reason was. 

President. —What offer did you make? 

Mr. Peterson. —The offer that we made to the Railway Board was this: 
We will supply you rails at the actual co.st paid by English railways to the 
English rail makers. If somebody says please tender for 10,000 tons of raile-, 
we don’t know what his lowe.st quotation may be. We have to take a chance. 
In the past two or three years, we don’t know the rate of exchange on which 
the calculation is made. 

T>r. Malthai. —How long ago were these orders placed abroad? 

Mr. Pete rson. —About two months ago. 

Mr. Mather. —May I ask you another question about the offer that you 
made to the Railway Board regarding the supply of rails at a price at which 
the English railways paid to the English makers. Did you simply mean that 
you were to receive an equivalent price paid in England? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, plus freight to India. The policy of buying in the 
cheapest market makes it extremely difficult for us to tender. Two or three 
years ago wo were actually 3.sked to quote f. o. b. some British port. I 
mentioned that in my 1924 evidence. Very much the same position has arises 
as regards steel sleepers. We do not know what price is being offered. 

Steel Sleepers. 

President. -As regards .steel sleci>ers let me understand the position. First 
of all you thought that it was not really an offer. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. I thought they merely wished to know the price at 
which we would supply steel sleepers in order to compare it with the price 
they had already got so as to decide whether to use steel, wood or cast iron. 
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President. —In any case you wove not (irepared to take the order for the 
whole quantity. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are two points. One point is wo have these contracts 
with the railways. This 100,000 tons would he spread over two years. 1 think 
1 am right in saying the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway will take 
steel sleepers next year. None of the other railwa 5 '.s have said anything about 
them. But the year after that the railways might suddenly demand the ontii'e 
supply of .steel sleepers under the c;ontracts and we would find it very difficult 
to resist the demand. 

President. --TUo position then is you co>dd not really aecei>t this offer, 
because there were these difficulties. 

Mr. Peterson. That is one difficulty'. Another difficulty is this. As I 
said our rail contracts have expired. At the end of this year we are estimat¬ 
ing for a total production of about 150,000 tons of rails. It is practically 
certain that the Railway Board and the railways will ask us to quote in com¬ 
petition with English and possibly continental rails. We shall have to take 
the risk of quoting on this 160,000 tons of rails without knowing what the 
protection is going to bo. We shall have probably to quote v'ery low in order 
to obtain the orders. 1 don’t really feel that the Company can afford to take 
the risk of quoting ahead for next year with reference to any larger quan¬ 
tities of steel required by the railways. 

Dr. Matthai. —I think probably you are (juite right from your own point of 
view, but supposing you said in answer to the proposition that you got, the 
fair price for us would be somethiTig like this or under pre.sont conditions we 
cannot quote. Here you get a husine.s.s proposition. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not a business proimsition. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why do you say that? 

Mr. Peterson.-—1 will prove it. In the first place no delivery is .stated. 
In the second place the design of what wa.s wanted is not stated. 

President. —I don't see much prospect of your being able to manufacture 
many .sleepers until your output of .steel lias increased a good deal. 

Mr. Peterson. ■■ If we got tbe orders for rails, we shouldn’t want to manu¬ 
facture steel sleepers. We could not make this quantity of steel sleepers 
without shifting the location of the plant from where it is at present. 

President. —Why not admit that and say that you cannot execute the 
order. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are prepared to do it, if it is made worth ouj’ while. 

President. —Surely you mu.st produce more steel or you must give up some¬ 
thing of your other products. That is what it comes lo. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Thin order would ab.sorb all the surplu.s steel for the next 
two years. Wc could import bars and roll them. 

President. —You could not claim protection in that case. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo should not ask for it. As a matter of fact I may point 
out that at present we don’t got any i)rotcction. 

President.- -We will go more fully into the question of costs later. 

Mr. Peterson. —I might add that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway wt.uld give us an order at the contract price. It would probably be 
higher than the Government of India will be prepared to give. 


Rardu-arr. Tools. 

Mr. Mather .—As regards hardware tools, in your new statement showing 
tbe estimated cost on the basis of a production of 100,000 tools per month in 
the Agricultural Department you charge bars at Rs. 135, whereas in En¬ 
closure No. 10 to your representation you have charged bars at Rs. 109-51 per 
ton. Is this being run as a department of the Tata Iron and Stocl Company? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mathur .—If we are to take into account the overhead charjjies which 
you propose in your original statonient that wo sliould, then the bars should 
be charged at works cost and not at selling price. 

Mr. Peter.$on .‘—^Yoh will have to take into consideratioTi the whole produc¬ 
tion of the Steel Works. 

Mr, Mather .—For file purposes of overhead, either you include it in the 
total production or treat it as a separate thing. 

Mr. Peterson .—On the assumption that you are going to treat it separately, 
that has been shewn. If yon are going to treat it as part of the works, we will 
have to treat the output of tools as finished steel. 

Mr. Afa</ier.—We must do one or the other. 

Mr. Peter.son.' -Yen. 

President .—lls. l.'lfi is .your present selling price of bars. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —If we take the works cost, how much would it be? 

Mr. Veterson. —Rs. 100. 

Mr. Mather .—On page 08, you give the average prices to consumers for 
tools delivered at Calcutta and more rciently on .'list July 1926, you sent us 
a statement showing the c. i. f. prices. These are not on the same basis. 
You have given your selling prices on the basis of a ton, whereas c. i. f. prices 
you have given per dosien or per cwt. It is almost impossible to make an 
accurate comparison on this information. 

Mr. Sawday. These are actual prices (handed in). 

Mr. Mather .—At the bottom of page .38, you .say “ About 20 per cent, 
should be deducted from this price for commission to selling agents and other 
expen8e.s.” Roes that include part of the (tost of your sales organisation? 

Mr. Sawday .—No. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that it is likely to remain for long as high a,s 
tliat ? 

Mr. Sawday .—It is simply a method of selling. We give the dealers somo- 
Ihing like 10 per cent. The list prices are the prices to the consumers. 

Mr. Mather. —It occurred to me that, in order to persuade the dealoi’s to 
stock the new tools and try to pu.sh their sale, yon wore, in the e-arly stages, 
giving a higher commission. 

Mr. Saioday .—In the hardware trade, you have always to give the dealers 
commission. Those prices are so arranged that they are 10 per cent, below 
the import prices. We may get rid of this 10 per cent, in time. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this 20 per cent, piacticolly the same as the commission 
tud corresponding expenses charged on the imported articles? 

Mr. Sawday .—If you take tho pricc.s to the dealers, the home manufac¬ 
turer will get those prices less 5 per cent., less freight, landing, duty and so 
tn. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you know what proportion freight boars to the cost of 
these articles on an average ? 

Mr. Sawday. —The allowance made on top of the f. o. b. price for freight, 
landing, etc., is 17J jMjr cent. 

Mr. Mather .—You do not knerw the freight? 

Mr. Sawday. —No. 

Mr. Mather .—Unless the freight is very high, this 20 per cent, is probably 
high. 

Mr. Sawday. —The difference is this. The importers sell only to c’ealers. 
Wo have to fix the prices to consumers, because we sell direct to the railway* 
and tea gardens. For the ordinary consumers, we make a list and arrange 
with the dealers that they will not sell to the consumer at more than those 
prices. 
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Mr. Alaiher, —The ret^ul .selliiiR price 10 per cert, below that of the 
correspontliiis imported article in order to persuade the dealers to push your 
tools? 

' Mr. f!axc<^<iy. —Yes. We hope to be able to work off that 10 per e.ont. 

Mr. Mather. —^You would agree then that as the article- comes to be better 
known, you will get a better proportion of the selling price. 

Mr. hlau'day. —Wc hope so. 

Mr. Mathias: —Do you sell direct to the tea gardens? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes, but the agents get the .same commission. 

Mr. Mather. —On page .3ft you have given us an estimate of the deprecia¬ 
tion on the block value at 7 per cent., intere.st on working capital at 6 per 
cent, and return on capital at 6 per cent. Did you fix that 6 per cent, 
because von thought that it would be a satisfactory figure for that part of .your 
concern ? 

Mr. Peler.ion. —On the whole we thought that (5 per cent, would be reason¬ 
able. T .should like to point out one thing about the agricultural implements, 
and that is that the Director of Military Supplies has already asked us if we 
will keep in .stock the tools rcf)nired for mobilisation and it we will make them 
for the Army in time-s of war. 

Dr. Miilthai.—Da you use ptilverized coal in making these? 

Mr. Petersov .- -Yos. 

Dr. Mntthai. —Is there, any special advantage in that? 

Mr. Peterson.- It has been partly successful and partly not. One of the 
difficultie.s in the use of pulverized coal is the high ash content. 

Dr. Mntthai. —It would, I suppose, increase your coal cost per ton of tools. 

Mr. Peterson. —As compared with gas, it would. 

Mr. Moth er. —Because of the difficulty with the ash, you arc paying rather 
a higher price for coal ? 

Mr. Pete rson. —We have to get a special coal which is rather lovv in ash. 
Otherwise the pulverized coal plant has been quite .successful, I think. 

President. —My difficulty is that in the case of these implements it is very 
difficult to follow our orthodox method of arriving at the fair selling price. 
We cannot get the precise cost as wc can in your case. 

Mr. Pete r.son. —It is vor.v difficult to arrive at a price for each article. 

President. —In a case like that, it is very difficult to apply our formula. 

Mr. Sav^day. —It is almost impossible. Moreover the 20 per (rent, only 
applies when there is a demand for imported tools. There is one thing X 
should like to point out. There is a big demand for tools in northern India 
but anything like 20 per cent, is hopelessly inadequate there as selling cost. 
We have not made any serious attempt to sell yet in northern India because 
it a question of money. In northern India there is an enormous use of these 
tools, but people never import th6.se, they use locally made tools. 

President. —Can’t you uso plate scrap for these? 

Mr. Sawday. —Our plate scrap is all thicknesses. You have got to sort it 
and that means time. For large quantities it is probably impracticable. 

President. —I really do not know how to deal with this application. There 
is at present an ad ■valorem duty of 16 per cent, and you are asking for 26 
per cent., arc you not? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that was what was originally recommended by the 
Tariff Board. 

President. —What difference does it make to you, this difference between 
15 and 25 per cent., on your total output? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not very much, but one of our arguments is that it would 
not mean a bigger cost to the cultivartor. 
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Hr. SawdaI/.--Small foundries in India benefit by the scrap we distribute. 
They are using more scrap than they did before. 

President.- As things stand now your customers arc mainly plantations 
and so on? 

ilfr. Sawda.iy.—Tea gardens; railways are negligible. The bazar is the 
main consumer, coolies and labourers. 

President. —The cooly is emplo\-cd by the raihvaj-s and the workshops. 
Is he an agricultural cooly? 

Mr. Sawdny. —Also agricultural of course. He nuist have something to 
dig with. Bombay and southward.s is all imported material, north of that 
is mostly blacksmiths material. 

President. —Is the bulk of your market in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces ? 

Mr. Samiay. —No. Hardly any of it is yet but it ought to became a big 
market. 

Mr. Pe.ter.'ion. —1 would Kke to mention one ))oint regarding the question 
of railway materials. The North Western Bailway under their old contracts 
used to order almost all the materials from us. With the contract ceasing 
there would bo 8 to 10 .snnill indents a day which u.sually came to us from one 
or two buyers. They w.nnlcd rapid delivery and .so on, so it was not worth 
our while to quote for them. We therefore thought that it might suit us to 
oiien a depot in I.abore. But the trouble was that the railway would not 
allow us railway material rates whereas if they bought from Karachi they 
got railway material rate and that idea was therefore knocked out. Even¬ 
tually we said ‘ if you could give us a godowii inside your yard we will stock 
the materials there and we could show the stuff to your people before they 
bought and we could ()Uote from there. Wo only asked that if we wanted to 
supply it to the bazar we might take it out ’ and pay the difference in rates, but 
that did not suit them. Then 1 said “ we will put the material into your 
yard and supply only you; we guarantee to take nothing out for other custo¬ 
mers, you give ns railway material rate from Tatanagar and you are not under 
any obligation to buy unless the price is suitable. Even that was refused. 
The point really is that they arc giving preference to the importer by allow¬ 
ing him railway inatorial rate whereas we cannot got it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you look at iiagc 13 of the blue book where you give 
a tabic in which you estimate that by the year 1933-34 you would be able to 
do without protection. The soiling prices you have given there are rather puz¬ 
zling me because you take rails at Bs. 123 and bars also at Its. 125; prices 
now have been as low as Bs. 105 for rails while bars are somewhere about 
Ks. 135. 

Mr. Pede rson. —The price of rails is a bit too low as compared to ordinary 
steel. Bax’s will be a little more than rails. 

Mr. Mathias. —If we take present figures (say Bs. 135 for bars) deduct the 
jxrotective duty of Rs, 40 aud add revenue duty of 10 per cent., wo get a figure 
for bars some Bs. 15 per ton less than the figui'e you have taken for the pur¬ 
pose of calculating whether in futmc you w’ill be able to do without protectioii 
The same applies to other articles though not to the same extent. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is with 10 per cent, protection. 

Mr. Mathias. —Bs. 10 for bars against Bs. 14 for i-ails. 

Mr. Mather. —I have one question to ask about this proposed depot at 
iyahoro. You say that the railway company’s refusal means that they are 
giving the importer a definite advantage. Bnt your point about opening a 
depot in Lahore is that you could then send them up w.agou loads although 
the demand is for small xijuantitics, but the importer in Karachi got railway 
material rates. 

Mr. Sawday.- Yos, for small quantities we only get it for wagon load*. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is so, for a much greater distance. 
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Evidence of Mr. F. C. TEMPLE, Mr. J- C. K. PETERSON, 
and Mr. S. K. SAWDAY recorded at Jamshedpur on 
Wednesday, the 11th August 1926. 

President. —You are in charge of the town, Mr. Temple P 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

President. —What is yonr official designation? 

Afr. Temple. —Chief Town Engineer and Administrator. 

President. —What are your principal functions? 

Mr. Temple. — T/Ooking after the business of the town- letting of quarters, 
leasing of land, and general engineering. 

Housing Arrangements. 

President. —As regards housing, thi.s is a very interesting statement—' 
Supplementary Statement No. 27. But I don’t think that we should print 
it with all these details. First of all, is this statement complete or is it only 
from the beginning of 1912? 

Mr. Temple. —This is a complete statement right from the beginning. 

Pre.sident. —^You have not given the total anywhere. 

.Mr. Temple.—-Tho total number of houses we have built so far is 4,159. 

President. —It would be simpler if you stated the number and rent of each 
clai s of houses. 

Mr. Temple. —You want a statement showing the number of houses at parti¬ 
cular rents. 

President.—Yw, but don’t put in all these details as regards accommoda¬ 
tion and so on. 

Mr. Temple. —No. 

President. —Row do you (ix the rents? 

Mr. Temple. —The present rates are approximately 5 per cent, on the capital 
cost, hut they vary a great deal. 

President. —Would they exceed .5 ijor cent.? 

Mr. Temple. —Some exceed 5 per cent, and some are below that. 

President. —Is that 5 per cent, on the initial cost? 

Mr. Temple. —Yea. 

Or. A/atf/iai.—That is without taking repairs into account. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The assessment on some of the .smaller quarters would come 
to more than 5 per cent. 

Mr. Temple. —Somewhere about 6 i)er cent. 

Mr. Mathias. -You have got no definite .system. 

Mr. Temple. -We are systematising but a great many of tlie.se rents wore 
fixed a long time ago and we have simply carried on. 

Mr. Mathias. -You have no standard rent. 

Mr. Temple. —There is no standard rent but it is approximately 6 per cent.. 

Mr. Mathias.—Ate you carrying out any pooling system of rents? 

Mr. Temple.—Wc are overhauling the whole thing. 
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Prfisident. —What I want is the total amount spent on these different 
houses, a sliort statement of your programme and what yo\i intend to spend 
(11 the next two or tliree years- -how many houses yon propose to put up, 
how mau,y men yon would accommodate and so on. We want to got some 
idea as to what tlie accommodation is, what the rents are, what amount has 
heen .spent, what return yon get and what loss y'ou hav’e to make good out of 
revenues. 

Mr. Trmph'.. —Yes. 

Mr. Mdthiiif. —Have you anv definite sy.stcm of rules for assessing rents at 
all.? . ‘ ■ 

Mr. Temple. —There is no definite system, hut it works out approximately 
to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Math ids.--In many provinces, the Government servants are divided 
into three classes, the first class paying fnlly economic rents, the second class 
.somethin,g less and the third class jiayiiig still less. Yon have no such system. 

M}-. Temple.— No. 

Vre.rident. —Who is this gentleman, Ranidas? 

Mr. T i'liipfi . —He is tlie fxnitractov who built a number of houses. 

rre.ride.nt .—These now belong to you. 

Mr. Temftle. —Yes, wo have honght those. 

P/esidrnf. —Tlie rents charged arc on the basis ol the purchase price. 

Mr. Tewp/e.--Yes. 

rresside.nt.-—Yoix have not told us how much you have actually .spent since 
1921-22 to March 192fi. The total is not put in. 

Mr. Temple.- -Do you want the total of Statement Tlf 

Fresident. —Yes. Have you got ynnir total o.xpondilure on the water works 
since 1912? 

Mr. Temple.- -I can get that for you. 

President. —The best thing is to give it up to 1922 and then to carry on 
until March 192C. Statement No. W) will have to he revised. 

Mr. Temple. —Yos, 

President.- -In Statement No. 00 T .see that the monthly paid employees 
have fewer house.s than the weekly paid. 

Mr. Temple.. —The total lumiber of fiuarters is 4,159. 

Pre.side.nt.--'H.o\y many people do they house? 

Mr. Temple. —2i ;l per cent, have been allotted (luartcrs and they aro 
putting up other people. 

IVesideni.-—How many does each quarter hold? 

Mr. Temple.- -Five per.sons on an average. The balance are lodging with 
others to whom quarters have been allotted or are living in Jugselai or living 
in contractors’ quarters, or private huts and houses. 

President, —W’hat it means is this that for 4,159 peojdo provision has been 
made officially. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

President. —And there are other people among your employees who live 
■with the.se 4,159. 

Mr. Temple. —Yea. 

President. —A quarter does not represent a house? 

Mr. Temple. —It may be part of a house or it may be a whole house. 

President. -Are the huts and houses of the Company’s employees—are these 
built by themselves? 

Mr. Temple,. —Yes, the total is 6,194. 

President. —That is including the weekly paid. 
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)fr. Temple.— Tm. 

Dr. Matthiii. -Mny 1 know witli roja;itr<J to those whether you lease the 
land to them? 

ilfr. Temple. —Yea. 

Dr. Matthiii. —Wliat are the terms of theso leases rou(?hlv? 

Mr. Teriiple. —They are annual leases, liable to be termir'iited on a inonth'a- 
notice. 

P). Matthai. —Ultimately it eomes to this that the houses are theirs located' 
on land that bel'iiigs to you. ' 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —On an average what w'ouhT lie the duration of the lease in 
re.spect of the land? 

Mr. Ternplr.- of tliom ai'C annual leases, .til the huts are on anntial' 
leases. We also lease out land on 30 years’ agreement. 

Dr. Matthai. —Generally they would be .short leases. 

Mr. Temple. -Yes. 

Dr. 3/aft/nji.—Supposing a man has pul up a hou.se on land that belongs- 
to yon and lea.sed to him on a year’s lease and at the end of the year he is 
discharged, what happens to that house'? 

Mr. Tem.plr. —lie u.sually manages to .sell it to somebtHly else. We help him 
if necessary. 

President. —Do you get it valued ? 

Mr. Temple. —We have it valued as a rule. 
f^remdent. Do you advance money for huildlng houses'? 

Mr. Temple. —Yes, we liave advanced just over Rs. 1,10,000 uj) to date. 
President. —Do you recover the advances in instalments’? 

Mr. Temple.- Vos, about one-third of their pay as a rule. 

President. —What is the largest sum you would advance? 

Mr. Tempi’.— Vp to two-thirds of the estimated value of the building. 
President. —When completed? 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

President.- -J .suppose you take a sort of mortgage on the hon.se. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

President. —Do you have any difficulty in recovering advances? 

Mr. Temple. —No difficulty so far. 

President. —Are these houses built out of these advances'? 

Mr. Temple. —Some of them, yes. Up to March 1926, 1,101 people have 
taken advances. 

President. —Tt is about 11s. 100 per man on an average, 

Mr. Temple. —A’es. 

Pre.siilent.- Does it represent 1,100 houses? 

Mr. Temple. —Yes, 

President. —This provides accommodation for about one-third of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —What about the remaining two-thirds? 

Mr. Temple. —They lodge with other people. A good many of them live 
in Jugselai where they have got their own houses. 

President. —What is the distance of that placo from the works? 

Mr. Temple. —li miles. The farthest place from which some of our werkors- 
oome is about 9 miles from the works. 

^re.sidciit. Do they come every day from sitch a long distance? 
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Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

President. —WalkiTij; 18 iniles a tlav mnst involve a tremendous strain oa 
them, 

Mr. Temple. —Those are the people who ehoose to live in their own villaKes. 

President. —Have yon taken a census of yonr popniation? 

Mr. Temple. —Not since 1921. 

Presidejit. —What did you esjtimate the popniation at then? 

Mr. Temple. —A little over 50,000, but that was certainly inaccurate for 
the returns were not complete. There was a cholera epidemic then which 
scared a lot of people away. It was probably 75,000 then and now 1 think 
it is nearly 100,000. 

President. —That is within the official limits of Jamshedpur f 

Mr. Temple.—Including Jngselai. 

Pre.sident. —Have you mode an.v attempt to find nut reall.y what popula¬ 
tion yon have ? 

Mr. Temple. — We have the census report of 1921, hut we have not taken 
a census since then. 

Mr. Mathias.—V a\ii yon tell me whether the Company carries out any 
system of iitspection work to satisfy itself that there is no overcrowding? 
My point is this, that there are 30,000 employees for whom .about 10,000 
houses have been provided. A certain proportion also live outside the town. 
The figures might suggest that in some case.«< there is overcrowding. Is there 
any organization which reports from time to time as to the position in the 
matter of overcrowding and on which perhaps your programme of extension 
of new hou.ses is based? 

Mr. Temple.— We know !ipi)roximatoly what the position is, but there is 
no organized system of finding it out. We know that the present houses are 
somewhat overcrowded and that is why an increased building programme has 
been laid out. If the percentage goes up to about 50 per cent, it will probably 
be about right. 

l)r. Matthai.— With regard to these houses that .you provide I find from 
one of the statements you have submitted that the rent charged hy you is 
30 to 00 per cent, below the rent charged by private landlords. Are there 
landlords who get more than 5 per cent, on houses? 

Mr. Temple. —They get about 8 per cent, or more. 

Mr. Peterson. —The standard in Calcutta for a normally good house is 6 per 
cent. In the districts for houses of our type tho rent would approximately 
represent not less than 7 to 8 i)er cent. 

Dr, Matthai,- Have yo\i any definite plan of extension drawn uj) ? 

Mr. Temple. —We have got a programme. The whole area has been planned’ 
for the develoiniient of the town. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is Ihe depreciation on these homses? 

Mr. Temple. —Hig houses about 3 per cent.; cost of repair.s is about IJ 
per cent. 

President. —Hoes the rent include municipal services or do yon charge extra 
for them ? 

Mr. Temple.- We charge Re. 1-8-0 a month in the northern town, per 
tenant for scavenging. 

President. —That would not apply to houses for tho ordinary labour? 

Mr. Temple. —No. 

President. —In most of these houses there is some sort of water supply 
available. 

Afr. Temple. —^Yes. Down to a certain grade it is given inside the quarters- 
0 . 11(1 below that it is given in street staudposts. 
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President .—As regards these statements, let ns take statement A. "Whose 
■form is this ? (Statement No, 62.) 

Mr. Temple .—Government of India. 

Mr. Peterson ,.—I do not know why they asked for it. 

President .—Have you got any census of school-going children? 

Mr. Peterson .—We have not got it. The last census wms that in 1921-22. 


Hospital Accommodation. 

President. —This .statement that you have sent in is very interesting. 

It appears from it that you must have a very much bigger poijulatioii than 
the figure you have given, otherwise how do you account for 480,000 men 
mentioned here? 

Mr. Temple, —People come to this hospital from 35 miles, perhaps more. 

Mr. Peter.son. —This is probably the best hospital in the province outside 
Patna. 

President.—There, must be a tremendous amount of sickness here. 

Mr. Sawday.—This is the only hospital where they are anxious to go to. 

President. —What does this figure of 480,000 mean? 

Mr. Temple,' —This is the number of visits per day, not the number of 
individuals. Number of individuals is the second figure. 

President.—!Sew cases 164,000, what does that mean? 

Mr. Temple. —People who come in for the first time in the course of the 
year. That is the total number of people seen. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you give me any idea as to how many of these cases 
come from outside thi.s area? 

Mr .Temple. —We can get that for you. 

Mr, Peterson. —You wmnt the number of people unconnected with the 
works ? 

Mr. Mathia.s.—Yes. It seems to me that you are supplying medicines free 
to all people whether connected or unconnected with the factory. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact our hospital is now being used as a 
■common police ho,spital; they send cases here from long distances. 

Mr. Mathias. —My point is this, you supply medicines free; then if they 
are supplied to all people who come from outside this area, it seems to me 
that the company is undertaking something for people for wdiom they have 
no responsibility? 

Mr. Peterson. —If the Board is really interested I can put in all the statis¬ 
tics of expenditure on the hospital. 

President. —Is the Government of Bihar and Orissa making any contri¬ 
bution ? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. They made a small contribution. We have asked the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa to take over this hospital. 

President. —It is common to other works too. A man come.s from a long 
distance and says he is suffering from disease. He may be an actual employee 
or friend or dependant of one; you cannot very well give the doctor discretion 
to refuse to treat him; it would not do at all in a country like India. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual expenditure on medicines does not really amount 
to very much. If we restricted ourselves to our employes only that wcjuld not 
mean very much less expenditure. I shall give you the actual expenditure on 
medicines for the year. There are at least five or six cases of serious assault 
which are sent in by the police regularly which have nothing to do with the 
works at all. 

President. —How many beds are there? 

Mr. Temple.—Seventy-two. 
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Mr, Mathia.'i.- -As re(j;ai'cls tliLs question of favourable rents, I was going 
through the .statement and see that in .several cases the actual capital cost of 
various houses is practicallj' the same and obviously accommodation is about 
the same too, but the rent varies in some cases; either a similar rent is 
charged for two houses one of which is nfcich bigger than the other or the other 
way round ; that is to say, differeiil rent is charged for houses with practically 
the same capital cost. Is there any standard? Does the company consider 
th.at it i.s nece.s.sa.ry to provide certain clas.scs of servants, with houses, and as 
there is no single type available for the same class of servant, a uniform rate 
irrespective of the type of house is charged? Is there anything of that kind? 

Mr. Trmplc. —^Aii average of .5 per cent, right through, but some of them 
were built long ago when the cost was cheaper. These have been pushed up 
a hit and those whose cost has been high have been kept down a bit. 

Excise, TAcences. 

Prc.sidcn/.-- Now about these country liquor shops, do you mean to say 
that all liquor Is sold in bottles and that no one is allowed to drink on the 
premises? 

Me. TcDiple. —Xo. 

rrc..<ii(h‘ni .—^There is no place where they are allowed to drink? 

Mr. Temple.- -Xo. 

President.- That is rather unusual. 

Mr, Temple. —A mau would buy a bottle and just leave it in a nullah out¬ 
side and come back and buy more. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —The.so licences are being ptirchased; is the auction system 
in force in this province? Does the company hid at the auctions? 

Mr. Temple. —Yes, we do. 

Dr. Mafthai .—I find from one of your statements that last year you paid 
in the way of country liquor duty and licence fee a sum of Rs, 3 lakhs and 
you were running the shops? What was your gross receipt during the year? 

Mr. Temple. —The actual receipts were Rs. 3,75,000 and in 1924-25 
Rs. 2,54,000, 

Mr. Matituis,— la the shopkeeper an agent of yours? Has he any financial 
interest in the shops? 

Mr. Sawday. -Yea, a very reliable shopkeeper from Cuttack. 

Mr. Mathias,— -Doqs he take any of the profits made on the shop? 

Mr. Temple.-—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Tata Iron and Steel Company has no financial interest 
in it at all. 

Mr. Temple.. —We take Rs. 300 per month. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have some sort of definite arrangement by which the 
profit is divided between you and your agent. 

Mr. Temple. -No. We take a fixed payment. 

Dr. Matihai. —How many gallons did you distribute last year? 

Mr. Temple. —I don’t remember. 

President. —Does jiot the Government fix the price.s? 

Mr. Temple.- Yes. It is impossible 1 sell at a profif 

Dr. Matihai.- SVhat is the nearest d anoe to anotbjr shop? 

Mr. Sairday .—5 miles away. 


Marhets. 

President .—As regards these markets do you have an inspection stall for 
all pcri.shable food? 

Mr. Temple, —Yes. 
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President. —Arc there any rules marie by you? What do you do for any 
infringement of them? 

Mr. Temple. —Rotten food is prohibited from being sold. 

President. —That is under your own law. 

Mr. Temple. —^Ycs. 

President. —That is one of the most difficult problems. 

Mr. Temple. —There was a very large consignment of tallow oil which came 
last year, which was being sold as ghee. The hulk of it was railed back to 
Calcutta under persuasion. 

Mr. Mathias. —May T ask what arrangements you have as regards the 
ganja or opium .shops? 

Mr. Temple. —AVe have got opium shoi)s which have been licensed. 

Mr. Mathias. The Company does not make itself in any way responsible 
for these. 

Mr. Temple. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —For the location of these shops, the Government is entirely 
responsible. The Company has no responsibility at all. 

Mr. Temple. —We lease the land. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do yon lea.so the land to the Government or to the con¬ 
tractor ? 

Mr. Temple. —To the contractor. 

Mr. Mathias, —But the site has to be approved by Government. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that in a way it would be possible for you to banish 
these shops to loss (.‘onspicuous quarters of the town, 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has the Company considered that? 

Mr. Temple.- -AA^e have pushed them out a good deal. The opium shop is 
in a consiiicuous building, not in a conspicnoxis part of the town. 

T>r. Matthai.—On this qno.siioii of leases the bulk of your leases are for a 
year. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai. —Could you terminate the lease under any conditions? 

Mr. Temple.—-Yes., if wo require the land for anything, or if the tenant is 
unsatisfactory and doesn’t pay his rent or gives trouble. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give me some idea as to how the clauses with 
regard to the terininatiou of the lease are worded? 

Mr. Temple. —1 cannot remember it now. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 .should like to have a copy of your lease. 

Mr. Temple. —T .shall send you. 

Co-operative SocieJie.s. 

Dr. Matthai .—T gather from your statements that you have got 20 Ck;- 
operative Societies. .Arc they all registered under the Co-operative Act? 

Mr. Temple. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does the Company give any financial assistance? 

Mr. Temple. —It has done so. 

Dr. Matthai. —In what way. 

Mr. Temple. —It has given financial assistance to start with, and also 
•collects monthly instalments without charge. 

Dr. Matthai.—-Yo\i have never attempted to start Co-operative Stores. 

Mr. Temple. —Yes, we had one, but it has just gone out of business. It 
■has been bought by a merchant. 
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T)r. Matthai .—In these markets which you regulate are sales allowed on 
credit ? 

Mr, Temple. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—How long? 

Mr. Temple .—It is not limited. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is paid T supppse at the end of the week when wages 
flre paid. 

Mr. Temple .—To some of the shops in the market payments are made after 
ti or 8 months. 

Dr. Afaftiia).—Normally when a man buys in the course of the week he 
receives credit against his salary. 

Mr. Temple .—That is what they do mostly. The vegetable vendors and 
people like that are paid cash on the spot. 


Kails tor Madras and Southern Mahratia and the Burma Kailways. 

rresident. —ye.sterday or the day before we ai-e talking about rails. Wo 
were discussing the tpiestion of filing the price of rails. I should like you 
to give me an estimate of the difference in the price at which you may have 
to sell to the Madras and the Tltirma Kailways, and Kailways other than these. 
Supposing we fixed the price at Ks. 130 for the latter, what would be a 
reasonable allow'ance to make in order to make it economic from the point of 
view of the former to buy the rails from you. 

Mr. Peter.son. —On an average it would be a ijuestioii of the difference in 
freight. 

President.- Suppo.se the c.i.f. price Calcutta is Us. 130, and the e.i.f. price . 
Madras is Rs. 125, the Madras Kailway would expect to got your rails five 
rupees cheaper, a.ssumlng that the rail freight was the same. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what we did. We quoted Rs. 5 less. 

Pre.ndenl. —That was not good enough, perhaps, from their point of view. 

Mr. Peterson. —I was considering the comparison of other tenders. 

President.- Leave alone thc^ comparison of other tenders. 

Mr. Peterson. —You ask me what allowance should be made. 

President. —What 1 mean is what allowance might they reasonably expect? 

Mr. Peterson. —About Ks. 10 in the case of Rangoon and Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 
in the case of the Madras and Southern Mahrntta Railway. 

President. —The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway have got more 
than one port, 

Mr. Peterson.- —They land some of the rails in Marmagoa. 

President. —For that reason may they expect more .allowances? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should think half the freight would be fair. Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India are not situated any nearer than the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 

President. —Assuming that their demand. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t know what tho actual railw.as' material freight is. 

I don’t know what the actual cost of conveyance is. The railways are carry¬ 
ing rails for their own ])urposcs. They ought to charge the actual cost. I 
have no idea of what it is. 

President. —This point is rather of some importance. If you compel the 
railways to buy, one railway should not be put at a greater disadvantage than 
another. It may bo possible for you to meet thorn to some extent by taking 
the order and bringing down your general works cost than letting the order 
go. If you get an orclor for 40,000 tons of more rails, it may be worth your 
while to reduce your price. 
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Mr. Fcte.rson .—In normal times it would be. When we made those quota¬ 
tions they were abnormal times. Here we were quoting an exeei)tionally low 
price. The price had certainly dropped very much in two or three month.s. 

President .—Leave that out of account for the moment. 

Mr. reterson .—Normally we would agree that the Ilailway.s in South India 
and the Burma llailways should get a concession in price for that reason, b\it 
on the la.st occasion when they made these arrangements, I believe they 
appeared to be content wdth the general quotation f.o.r. Tntanagar tor all of 
them. They didn’t ask us to consider thi.s point. 

Presidenl. —including the Burma Railways? 

Mr. Pel. e.r.'ton .—All the big railways took rails at the same price as the 
Bengal and North-AVe.5tern Railway. 

Prc.'iident .—As it happened part of the time they were getting rails from 
you at lower pri(a>s than the imported rails. It is only now that it has become 
necessary for them to con,sider that point. 

Mr. Peterson. —When they made their contract with us last time, this 
question didn’t outer into their consideration at all. What I w'ould suggest 
is that they .should take at one price for all the railways and then arrange 
hotween themselves. 

President. —Why .should it l)e so? T,et me put it this way. What have to 
consider is how much reduction j'ou ought really to make, without losing 
au 5 'thiug, by getting the c.xtra orders. 

Mr. Pefer.wn. —Generally si>eaking T should say half the freight. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why half the freight? 

Mr. Peterson. —T moan half the disadvantage in freight. I think it is to 
the advantage of the railways to encourage tho manulaoture of rails in this 
country, 

Mr. Mathias .—Does it cost Rs. 10 to scud your rails to Burma approxi¬ 
mately ? 

Mr. Peterson .—I should suggest that they should take half and wo taka 
half. 

Mr. Mathia.s .—Why should tho Railways bear half the freight? If you 
cannot reduce your price by the whole freight the imported English rail will 
be able to compote with you. 

Mr. Peterson .—Of course it would. I have worked out tho freight to all 
tho various railways. 

President .—The whole <iuestion seems to me to be a very small one. If you 
were to get the whole of the orders for rails, suppo.sing oven you were to make 
good out of your pocket Rs. .3 or Rs. A a ton. 

Mr. Peterson.- Wo should have to give a concession to the railways which 
are situated farther away. 

President. —That would ensure your sale for the whole of your rail output 
and it would ensure you against the risk of losing the order altogether by 
having to tender. 

Mr. Peterson .—We could have no objection to that. 

President. —But when you say that they must take half the freight then 
again the same difficulty arises. 

Mr. Peterson.—The difference of Rs. 16 is a pretty largo figure. 

President.—An regards Rs. 16, I suppo.se that your c.xpert will advise you 
what dilTcrcnco it would make in your works co.st. 

Mr. Mather. —You would have to distribute that over the whole tonnage. 

Mr. Pelerson .—Sooner or later, the point would arise “ Is it worth while 
doing it ” ? 

President.- -I Ihink that it would be much better for you to get the figures- 
worked out 
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Mr. Peterson. —I have it worked out here. The point I have never been 
able to understand is this. Part of the line is further away from the works 
and part of it is nearer the works. 

President. —That argument does not apply to Burma. 

ilfr. Peterson. —No, but it does apply to the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. They won’t consider the possibility that the5' would require rails 
in Waltair. 

Mr. Mather. —They have done that for this year’s orders. 

President. —^When the Vizagapatam harbour scheme is completed they may 
take them as far as that place. 

Mr. Peterson.' —As I say, we might get a conce.ssion from the Railways. 
Rails should be carried only at actual cost. 

Pr. Matthai. —Who is going to measure? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the cost of conveying goods? It is published 
every year. 

Mr. Mother. —Do you mean that Government should decide what the cost 
is? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. In the Railway Board’s report is given the total 
average ton mile cost of conveying goods. They might give us that. I am 
quite aware that it is not a commercial proposition. I think that it is up to 
the Railways to give us a chance to compete. 

President. —was considering this point with particular reference to fixing 
a price. 

Mr. Peterson. —We shall obviously have to give a concession on that fixed 
price. 

President.' —You are not prepared to go farther than half the freight, 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want me to say definitely that it would be worth 
while giving up the whole freight? 

President.' —Por that reasoji what I should like to know is this. Your 
expert may be able to tell you—^supposing there is an output of 100,000 
tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —We might take it that wo would get normally orders for 
150,000 tons a year and that the additional orders would be another 60,000 
tons. What you really want to know is the difference in the works cost 
between taking an order for 150,000 tons and taking an order for 200,000 
tons. I shall ask Mr. Alexander to work that out for you. 

President. —There may be small adjustments to make. 

Mr. Peter.'ion.~\n addition to that, we will be quite preijared to make an 
additional concession in order to obtain the orders. 

President. —^When T examined you last time, you said that if you had to 
do that, you would expect something more in other departments, I pointed 
to you that if you were to insui-e yourself against risks it might be worth 
your while to give up two or three rupees a ton all round. 

Mr. Peterson. —That was the proposal actually made to the Government 
■of India. 

President. —I am not concerned with the proposal made to the Government 
of India. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall make it now. If there is one average price ..... 

President. —That is not the question. If the price is to be fixed I think 
that, it may be necessary to consider whether you would not fix one price for 
a certain group of railways and another price for a different group of rail- 
ways. The difference you must not expect to put upon the consumers of any 
other steel. 
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Mr. Peterson. —As far as that is, aoiicei'iied, 1 should he perfectly satisfied 
from the company’s point of view. If they give the actual cost of taking 
the rails—^whatever the cost may be—to the place where the rails are wanted, 
wo would not ask for more than that. 

T)r. Mattliai.— The cost won’t he lower than it i.s now. 

-Mr. Peterson. —1 am not sure. 

President. —Tt scorns to me that the difference is not very big and it might 
pay you to get the extra order. 

Mr. Peterson. —it would Jiot amount to very much. 

President. —T think that it might be a very satisfactory solution of the- 
problem. 

Mr. Peterson. —We, would not object to a si'stem of that kind being apj>lied. 

Presidenl. —There is this other difficulty. Supposing we fix the duty so- 
high as to enable you to get your price and you refuse to take an order, they 
might bo placed in very difficult position It might mean that they liad to 
pay the duty unless the Govornnient of India remitted it or allowed a refund. 

Mr. Pete.r.son.--it is extremely difficult to answer that question until I 
know what tlie price of rails is going to bo. 

President. —If such an arrangement wore made, it would be a price which, 
having regard to the whole total production, wotild be reasonably remunera¬ 
tive to .you. What you have got to consider is, supposing you lose on an 
average Rs. 4 u ton, whether you would not be abbs to make that good by 
having a larger output. 

Hr. Peterson .—I shall answer that question on I'riday. 

('ompuIsory Depreeintio>i . 

President.- liedoTo going into some of the supplementary statements T 
think that we .should dispose of the points raised in Shillong. One of the- 
points was the question of compulsory depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —I put that point before the Hoard of Directors and they 
have authorised me to say that they have no objection to that; rather they 
are inclined to welcome that. 

.4 11 ti-ilu mpimj Duties. 

President .—What about the anti-dumping duty? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc don’t think that Lhcrc would he any particular difficulty 
to the Customs authorities or to our.sclve.s in the proposal of an off-setting 
duty. We think that it would he much simpler to take the ))ort of despatch 
as the source of origin. 

President. —What sort of off-setting duty arc you liaving in mind? 

Mr. Peterson. —The b.isic duty .should be against British steel on a stabi¬ 
lised exchange and the off-setting duty should be placed on other (s)iintries 
with depreciated currencies. 

Dr. Matthai. —Yon are talking now of an off-setting duty against countries 
with depreciating c.xchanges. 

Mr. Peterson.- Yes. We don’t think that there w'ould he any difficulty. 

President.- The depreciated excliange principle may not be applicable to- 
Germany. Germany has protested againsi the action recently taken by the 
United States. 

Mr. Peterson.—Vife should not regard that as affecting our proposal, I 
don’t think that there would he any development of that kind. 

Dr. Matthai. —How will your off-.sctting duty operate .s’ Take a country 
like France. Supposing you feel that the circumstances justify the imposi¬ 
tion of an off-setting duty against Franco when the franc has depreciated, 
would you set your law in motion on tho basis of published e.xchange quota¬ 
tions or would you go entirely by prices t.i the e.xtent that the depreciated' 
exchange has been reflected in pri<-es 
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M r. rctfffon .—T should go-ontirolv on pricL-s, at which steel is entering 
the country. 

T)r. Matthai. In yoiir original inenioranduni yon said that if the exchange 
depreciated by more than a certain percentage with reference to the gold par, 
then your otf-setting duty would automatically operate. T want to know 
precisely what your view is. 

Mr. Prier.ion. —Yon can do it either wa.v. T think that the act\uil prices 
would be a safer way of doing it because it is imiio.ssihle to say how lar the 
Huctnations in the exchange affect prices. Tteceiitl.v the prices have not been 
affected. 

Dr. Matthni. -Let me give a case. Take Gennan.As Tn Gcnnaiiy there 
Are great improvements taking place in method.s of organisation and distri¬ 
bution. Let ns assume that if German eurreney depreciates again, it does 
not affect prices, e.tf., in the case of the franc during the y)ast few months 
depreciation has not affected export prices. 

Mr. Peiernon.— Tt must have affected all prices. 

Dr. MuHhcti .—Supposing the German cxehango has depreciated again but 
has had no effect on prices, and assuming at the same time that as a result of 
the great improvements that have been going on the.v have been able to 
reduce costs, who can differentiate one from the other h 

Mr. J‘e,tersoh: —1 don’t tliinh yon can. From the point of view of India 
I think that the safest thing is to Lake the prices as the basis. 

Dr. Matthai. Supposing additional protection is given merely on account 
of a fall in prices irrespective of exchange, we will be i)rotccting you for your 
inefficiency. Take a country like France. T)e))ro<iation gives advantage up 
to a particular point. Heyoiid that point, the exporters are not going to have 
any advantage. The prit'es begin to adjust them.sehes, 

■Ifr. Pete.r.stm. —Tt would be very difficult to determine wbicb it was. 

J)r. Mutihai.- So that if you went entirely on prices, .vou would be up 
against that difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tlie basis would be the sterling )>rices. Any improvement 
in praotioe or reduction in costs would be rclteeted in tlie jjriees in the currency 
of the country it.self. 

Pre.stffctif. -That would be rellocted in the sterling i)ri(es. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The kind of protection ag.ainst the depreciated ex¬ 
change we have suggested is this. Supposing tlie ruiotation of Frendi steel 
is 400 francs, as thiit currency depreciates, the quotation will become less and 
less in sterling. Hut if as you say the practice has very much improved it 
will be seen in the country itself. That is m»t what has happened. Their 
prices have remained steady and j>ossibly have gone ii)i, whereas the sterling 
prices are coming down. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you want a system of off-.sefling diities operating auto¬ 
matically, this would be a rather diffieulr element in it w'hich j’ou c.annot 
ignore. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is quite true. 

PresideMt. —An enquii-j' into prices niiiy lw:^lll that is necessary. 

Mr. Peterson.- -What we contemplate is an enquiry into the jjriees by a 
competent authority. 

President.- -Tiy some executive authority. 

Mr. Peterson. —Y’^cs. 

Pre.ddcnt. —The same thing as we have got in the .Steel Industry (Protec¬ 
tion) Act. 

Mr. Peterson.- Yes. 

President. —Would you limit it to countries with depreciated exchanges? 

Mr. Peterson. —The question is whether this country can compete with a 
•foreign country. It does not matter what the cause of the low price is. So 
dong as the price is low, protection must be applied. 
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Pri’nident .—In substance it comes to this. If you liave, a schemo of protec¬ 
tion, its aim must be to give the local industry a fair selling price. Wliatever 
interferes with that scheme must be guarded .against. It docs not m.atter 
what the cause is. Is that your feeliagp 
Mr. Pelcrsou. —Yes. 

Prfxidrnt. —Are. there any oilier general poiiitsp 
Mr. Peterson ..—I don’t remember any. 

Mr. Peterson .—While wc are on this question of rails would you like me 
to put in the letter that T wrote to the Gorcriiment of India regarding rolling 
for stock? I made a proposal that wo should roll 25,000 tons of rails extra 
and put it in stock. 


I’iiimice. 

President. —I don't think we want to go into any details. Then as re- 
g.ard.s the question of finance, I want to know what the position is between 
you and Oorernmeiit. Have the (fovernment accepted your proposal? 

M)-. Pete.rson. —Yes. 

Pre-rideni. Have you received a i-eply? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc have, since 1 gave you the cojiy of our letter. The 
Government of India told me that they would merely atdinowlodge the letter 
and wc could take that a.s acceptance. The only tiling they insist upon is 
that their loan must he repaid before any dividend is i>aid. 

President. Have you not paid olf the, loan? 

Mr. Pet(;r.son. We have paiil ofl Rs. iiO lakhs. 

President.- We would like yon to put in a copy of the reply sent by thq 
Government of India. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will do that. 

President. —Is there any question of ro-constnicting the c.apital? 

Afr. Peier.mn. —They told me .so. 

President. —Your point is Unit .so long as your a.s.scts exceed your autho¬ 
rized capital .... 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual dislribiitiou of unj' profits between the .share¬ 
holders is not actually a concern of the Govcniinent. 

President .—Your capital is provided r.athor in a peculiar iv.ay, Voii have 
got your authorized capital and sub.s.ribed capital of Rs. lOJ croros, lint then 
j'ou have got debentures wliioh also loriii part of your capital. If you include 
them <lo your assets exceed the amount of your total capital ? 

Mr. Peterson.—They- exceed the capital and the debenture. 

President .—On our last valuation we allowed IG. l.j crores for the plant 
and 2i crores for the collieries, 

Mr. Peterson. —1 am simply going on the balance sheet. That leaves 
assets that o.xcccd the capital «.iid the debentures. 

Air. Alather.- Have you actually' aciumulated money' in a depreciation 
fund since 1923? 

Mr. Pelei •.son. —We write olf depreciation every' year. I will have a 
balance sheet prepared for the la.st year and have it put in. 

President. —I think it would be ii.seful if you gave us a brief summary of 
what has actually taken place and the present position between you and tlie 
Government of India. 

Mr. Mathias. —What was the actual profit last year? 

Afr. Peterson. —We have taken Its. 97 lakhs as profit. Out of that has to 
come depreci.ation, dividend and everything else. 

President. —And the interest on debentures? 
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Mt. Peterson.' —That has already been paid. It is very much the figure 1 
have given there; it is a little less. That is because we provided Rs. 7i lakhs 
for possible loss on the tinplate. 

President. —This question may not arise immediately, but I do really 
think that the way the capital has been financed involves some risk in this 
sense that it includes Bs. 6 crores of debentures. 

Mr. Peterson. —These are not all issued. There is a considerable margin 
on these debentures. We have borrowed against them and there is a very 
big margin outstanding as security against loans. 

President. —Your actual issue was two millions, was it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Here are the actual figures— 

Rs. 

Issue of debenture ...... 3,34,13,875 

Loans taken against them .... 2,65,86,125 

President. —1 hope some day you will be able to redeem the mortgage on 
the debentures. 

Mr. Peterson. —We probably will not issue any further debentures. We 
shall start a sinking fund for the repayment of loans. We will probably pay 
them up in about 30 years. 

President. —But there is this question which does not arise now but may 
arise hereafter, supposing your assets diminished in value and you had no 
margin to borrow any more? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have enough margin. I can prove that to the satis¬ 
faction of the Board. We have assets a.s .against outstandings. There is a 
considerable margin that is unpledged. For instance we have stocks worth 
two crores pledged with the Imperial Bank of India and we have .against that 
to-day about Rs. 37 or 38 lakhs. 

President.—If your a,ssets are at least equal to your liabilities then that is 
all right. 

Mr. Peterson. —The real point is the earning power of the plant. If the 
plant earns sufficiently to create certain reserves then the debentures are 
only a way of financing it. 

Collieries. 

President.—/Supplementary statement S shows the capital expenditure on 
Jamadoba colliery? 

Mr. Peterson.^Yes. 

President.—What is the total money invested in your collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Rs. 2,13,97,000. 

President. —If you have not written down the value of your colliery plant, 
it is time you did it. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is included in the general depreciation of the com- 
l)any. It will be included in this figure of Rs. 4,87,00,000. We keep only one 
figure for the whole plant from the beginning. 

President. —What is the written down value of this collierj’? 

Mr. Peterson. —There will be certain depreciation on the machinery but 
the colliery itself is a wasting asset. It is very difficult to say what the value 
of that will ho at any given time. We can give you an estim.ate of the total 
amount of coal there is and the coal that has been worked uji to date and 
how much remains. 

President. —If we applied to this colliery the same principle that we applied 
to your steel plant and wrote down 40 per cent., the value would be reduced 
to Rs. 60 lakhs, in round figures, and your selling price including profits 
would come to Bs. 6-10-0 f.o.r. colliery. I? that I'ioiTect? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 
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President .—Xot infliiding i^rolits it «'Ould come to about I?>,. o-2-O. 

Mr. Peterson. —That ligiiie would be about right, 

President. —That is about the present day figure. The raising cost is said 
to be about that figure including a small profit T .suppose. There may not 
be such objection to including tMs in your block as before. Rut we cannot 
split up the collierie.s and say one colliery should go into tin block account 
and the others .should be excluded. AVould it be i)o.ssible at any time to 
separate tho.se collierie.s which you require for your works from those which 
you do not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc may not require one of them but we would require all 
the others for our works. 

President. —May we take Jamadoba as the best colliery t 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. It is coking coal and there is a certain amount of 
steam coal too. The real point hero is that we can so increase, tlie output from 
Jamadoba that we maj' not need to use other collieries at all. 

President, —Would you liave to inci'ease your plant? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. We can get a lai'ger output from Jamadoba wben- 
evor wo want to with the presmit plant which would reduce our raising costs. 
The maximum possible output at Jamadoba will be 60,000 tons a month. You 
would not get more. 

Mr. Mather.- -Iti this output of JOTjOlX) tons net saleable coal after deduct¬ 
ing the coal consumed jn the colliery? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —And the raising cost is also after deducting the coal con¬ 
sumption ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —In that raising cost do you include depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson, —No, we add that subsequently. 

President, —That raising cost includes all the expenditure and the coal' 
used at the colliery. 

Mr, Peterson, —Yes, maintenance and everything, .\fter we get the costs, 
we add depreciation charges and profit charges what we think that the colliery 
ought to make in the way of ijrofit. 

President. —You don’t charge that to the works. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —^You told us just now that the raising cjost during the last 
cold weather was a good deal less. 

Mr. Peterson. —It came down to Rs. 3-8. 

Mr. Mather. —It would not be unreasonable to assume that if you were 
getting a larger output, your raising cost might fall below Ks. 3-8. 

Mr.. Peterson. —No, it would not be unreasonable. 

President. —I think it might be still advisable to leave out the collieries- 
altogether. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would be very difficult to include them, because 
75 per cent, are really reserves which we use in times of need. 

Mr. Mathias. —Won’t that make some difference to the deiireciation whiclr 
the Company should be compelled to set apart? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would make a difference, fu the First Repmi they 
were excluded. They were treated separately. 

Mr. Mathias. —If we put (Ji- per cent. . . . 

Mr. Pet er.ion, —It would mean that the depreciation might be too small.. 
You might make an extra allowance on account of the colliery machinery. 
The colliery is, I say, a wasting a.sset. You might put a sinking fund. 
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Air. Alathin.^. Would it not ho rathei difficult to irume any legislation* 
as has been suggested in order to coin{)el them to lay aside money for 
depreciation ? 

Mr. Peterson .—I think it might he possible to get a declaration from 
them to alter the articles so that it became a necessity. 

President .—If it take.s the tojun of legislation it should be made obligatory 
to lay aside dei)reciation Rul)jeet to snob rules as the Governor-General in 
Council may make. We must leave it at that. 

Mr. Peters(yn .—There should he some authority who should be authorised, 
to inspect the Company’s books to see whether sufiicient depreciation has been 
set aside. 

President. Government can hardly undertake to admini.ster the de|)re- 
oiatioii fund, but it can control its administration. 

Mr. Peterson .—It would be quite easy to arrange for the fund to be 
administered in the proper way. 


Pail and Steel Sleeper Contracts. 

President. — in statement Xo. 17 you lir.ve given us a copy of the Bengal 
Nagpur Kaihvay Sleeper Contrncl. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —What about the other lailways theur' 

Mr. Peterson. —On page 9 a copy of the contract with the other railways 
is given. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is a slight difference in the rate lictween the two 
contracts. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —It doesn’t say very rrimh about the duration of the contract. 

Mr. Peter.'ion.- —It is for six years from the date of first delivery. That is 
one of the difficulties of the contracts during the war period. 

Pre.iident. -The period of si.x .voars in regard to these three kinds of 
materials usually commences from llio date of fir.st delivery. First of all lot 
me understand the price to he paid by the Bengal Nagpur Kailway. Is it 
Rs. 8-12-0? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. May I say that their contract is practically can¬ 
celled. They don’t want tlic type of sleepers which is specified in the 
contract. They have their own type of slcopers invented by one of their 
Engineers, They don’t propose to make any demand upon us and we don’t 
propose to supply. 

Dr. Matthai. —TTotv many sleepers of the sort that you make would make 
a ton? 

Mr. Peterson, .\hont U sleepers. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they import from Fmglaud? 

Mr. Peterson. —T’es. 

President. —As regards the other railways? 

Mr. Peter.ion. —1 think the only railway that may ask us to supply is the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway to whom we have already 
supplied. 

Mr. Mather. —Your six year period has begun in their ca.se. 

Mr. Peterson. —II may be said lo have he'gun from 1924 when we supplied- 
a few hundred Ions. 

President. —The price comes to about Ks. 12o a ton ? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —It doesn’t say what sort of sleepers you ought lo supply. 
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Mr. Feterson. —Tho pattern has to I'C apiiroved liy the Agent of the Rail¬ 
way Company. 

President. —They may want 5 sleepers of one type, 10 of another type 
and 15 of another type aecording to this, is that not sof 

Mr. Peterson.- T take it that they will interpret it in a reasonable way. 
In any case under the law they would he reueired to .select one. 

President. —^With regard to delivery you say; “ During the period of this 
contract tho “ Railway Company " will inform the “ Steel Company ” by 
notice in writing at lea.st three month.s before the commeni’enient of each 
official year, the quantities of rails aud other steel materials contracted for 
under this agreement that will be requircl during Ihe said year, and the 
“ Steel Company ” .shall declare uitliin 3(! day.s after letanpt of such notice, 
the quantities of each claK.s of these materi ilr. that they will be able to manu¬ 
facture and stqiply to the “ Railway Company ” during that jiarticular year.” 
You said yesterday that this arrangemeiil (iidn’t suit you. 

Mr. Peler.'«jri. —Tlie longer they i>laced their orders ahead, the hotter for 
us. 

President. —They give, you three months notice. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are contracting. We cannot ask for more than a 
period of three months. If it is going to become a iniestion of legal righta 
wo could only ask for three months and not more. 

Presiden/.--These contracts have now eixpired. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes, except the lamiract for .sleepers. 

President. —What is yonr position with regard lo rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —L.ast year we approaeheu the Oovernment of India in 
September. At that time w** had a contracl with the Railway Hoard for all 
the State Railways and therefore we got the u.snal notice \nider the contract, 
but with regard to outside railways, we didn’t get really any information till 
as late as March. 

President. —When was the delivery to commence? 

Mr. Peterson. —As soon as we can give it. 

President .—Before the end of the financial year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India’s order was 
placed in April. 

President. —For supply duritig that particular financial yearP 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —What do you suggest is the best arrangement for placing 
orders for rails by the railways from your point of viewp 

Mr. Peterson.- 1 think 3 months’ notice will he sufficient notice unless 
they are all going to want a very large quantity of rails in any given 
month. 

President. —If you were to supi^ly all the railways, it may bo necessary 
for you to supply them in instalments. 

Mr. Peter.ion. —Wo would supply them iuonthl 5 '. Wc would hold stocks 
in lhat case, d months’ notice would he enough, provided as 1 say they 
don’t want a very large supply in any particular month. 

President. —Supposing they want 200,000 tons, will you have nuich in 
stock ? 

Mr. Peterson. —We propose to stock 20,000 to 25,000 tons next year, 
if tliey give us an assurance that they won’t change the pattern. 

President. —Have they been cbjiugiiig it very often? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. Only recently they have changed the type. 

Mr. Sawday. —The main trouble is the drilling. 

President.- In that case yon will have to stock your' l ails undrillod. 
Would that 1)0 dilficuit? 
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Mr. Frierson. —No, but the main point is that they should not change 
the section. 

Fresident. —Are not you thinking of diiFicnltics that inaj' not after all 
arise ? 

Mr. Fefer.sdii. —They do sometimes arise. What 1 uas really thinking of 
is the Peninsular Imoomotivo Company. 

President.—How many steel sleepers would you require per mile of rails P 

Mr. Peterson.- About l-TO. 

Freside.nt.- -As regards the freight on .steel .sleepers and on wooden sleepers, 
ha.s anybody ever tried to n.scertain the exact difference per ton mile? The 
wooden sleepers would be very much lighter, but they would take more 
space. 

Mr, Peterson. —We got the same number in a wagon. 

President. —It has been said that the steel sleepers lasted twice as long 
as the wooden sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson. -I have heard that disputed. 

President. —For that i)uip<).sc the only important thing is to ascertain the 
dilfereiKje in the actual freight. 

Mr. Peterson. —"Yes. 

Pre.^ident. — I suppo.se they would charge more for a thing it it takes 
more space. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —They just get the same number of sleepers in a wagon 
as wooden sleepers. T don’t think there would be very much difference. 

President. —They would require more wooden sleepers, if the spacing 
was not the same. 

Mr. Peterson. —T think so. 

Mr. Sawday. —It depends on the kind of rails. 

Hr. Malthai.--Are any of the other railways using steel sleepers? 

Mr. Saivday. —The two railways that have shown any anxiety are the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India and North Western Railway. 

Hr. Matthai. —Are they using the type you arc making? 

Mr. PeU’rs(/ii ,—Yes. the Bomhay, Baroda and Central hidia i.s using it. 

Hr. Mutthai. —What i.s the iiositioui' If a railway is using the kind of 
sleepers that yon aie making, could they demand the fulfilment of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Peterson .—J think myself these contracts may be time barred. T 
am very doubtful now wliethcr they could make any demand on ns. 

Hr. Matthai.- On present iirices what is the position? 

Mr. Peterson.- After all these contracts were made simultaneously with 
the rail contracts. They could have been enforced any time in the past 
seven years. These contracts arc probably time barred. 

Dr. Matthai. —Assuming they are not time barred, am T right in think¬ 
ing that it is worth while for them to demand sleepers from you ? 

Mr. Peterson. —The real trouble of the matter is that they don’t want 
to buy sleepers from ns. They can buy sleepers cheaper from the Continent. 

Hr. Matthai.— On pre.sent prices it is neither worth your while to make 
them nor worth their wliile to buy from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing this sleeper combine gets going and the price 
rises to £8-7-0 which means roughly Ks. ll-’i here, it may he to their interest 
to ask you to supply. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Then whnt would you do? , 
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^fl . Mathias .—You oamiot buy elsewhere and supjdy. 

Mr, Peterson. —No, they must be of our own manufacture. 

Supplementary Statement No. SO. 

Pre.sutent. —.\s regards this .statement showing the average prices realised 
for the period 1925-26, it inactieally includes all your production. But I 
don’t understand this ‘new contract’ and ‘old contract’, .Have they 
operated In the same yearf 

If/'. Peterson. —The old contr.aets are the contracts already in existence. 
For instance the rail contract will be with the Uailway Boarfl and the 
PalTiier Group. The fi,shplate.s will be for the same thing. 

Presifteiit .—Does the old contract refer to the 7 .years’ contraei then;' 

Mr. Peterson .-—Yds, 

President,— As regards the new eoiitract, is it a v'onrly contract or what? 

Mr. Peterson. —The beading is wrong. It is not a (;ontract. These are 
no«' prices and not long term contracts. 

1‘resi<Jeni. —Are these bars, structiirals and other things for the Railway 
Board? 

Mr. Peterson.- -Ye.s. Under the old arrangement, when they revised their 
.prices, we gave them a special rate. That arrangement has been done away 
with. 

President.-—'ahiit is why you are getting a much higher price from the 
Railway Board. 

Mr. Peterson. —They always contract for the British standard material. 
They fix the pric/cs themselves each quarter after deducting the rebate. 

Pre-sident.— hook at the difFerence in some of the prices. Does the list 
include all the materials that the Railway Board buy K 

Mr. Peterson.--the 1st column does. 

Preside.-nl. —It is rather important in this way, that it is a fairly big 
percentage of your total production. 

Mr. Peterson. —This would include all the Balmer Railways but the actual 
■quantities of ordinary steel paid for by the Uailway Board do not amount 
to very much. 

President. —I think that even this is about one-third of your total pro- 
■duction. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes, including the rails. It used to be nearl.y throe 
quarters of the production. Now it would be somewhere between Jrd and J. 

President.- —Supposing you lost the whole order for rails in a year, what 
would you do with your steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —We would have to shut the works. We could not roll 
the steel cxcej/t in the form of rails. 

President. —The works would have to be closed down? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. I am talking of the present condition. The now mill 
is not equipped to roll anything cxcejit rails. In another throe or four years, 
the position will be different. 

President.- Yon have given your tin bar as 63,.340 tons. It cannot be 
■for one year. Is it for two years? 

Mr. Mather. —Is it the total of the orders you have received for delivery 
this year and next year? 

Mr. Peterson. —^May be. 

Siipplemenlary Statement No. S!l. 

President. —Your debentures do not seem to have attained par at any 
•time. 

Mr. Petrison .—We i.ssued at .£98, then they rose to .£99 and then they 
-icll. The highest price I have seen for them is £92J. 
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President. —I take it that most of them are held in Groat Britain. 

Mr. Pete.rson. —In London. 

President. .They ought to be quoted much higher in the London market. 

Mr. Peterson.- That is probably due to the general depression in the 
Steel trade. 

President- —Docs that apply to debentures? 

■ Mr. Pederson. —It applies to any form of investment. It is the uncertain 
security that depreciates the debentures. 

President. —The point is that if debentures have to pay 7 per cent.—to-day 
it is really more—they are at a discount. 

Mr. Feter.'ion.- Yon. 

President. —It may not be easy to raise any ordinary capital at this rate. 

Mr. Peterson, —It will lie impossible. I don’t think that there is any 
chance of raising any capital just now in the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Matthiii. —When do you expect the next steel boom? 

Mr. Peterson.- About ten years hence. I think that the difficulty with 
regard to the ne-vt boom is the condition of affairs in America where the 
output is steadily going up and where the productive capacity is steadily 
going up. That nuust react on the rest of the world. 

Mr. Mather. —They have been saying that for the last 30 years and the 
effcet on the export markets has not come yet. 

Mr. Peterson. —It will come. 

President. —It ha.s been suggested recently that money can bo raised in 
the country on an average return of 8 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that the very best evidence that you can get is 
the lowest quot.ation of our debentures. They are continually bought and 
sold. Look at the debentures of the Bengal Iron Company—a similar enter¬ 
prise without the danger of steel. They fluctuate very much like ours. 

Pre.sident. —We allow 8 per cent, on debentures as we rrndorstand that 
they had been issued at a discount. 

Mr. Peterson. —The net return to the company was 7‘92, after deducting 
the discount, underwriting charges and everything else. 

President. —What is the usual charge for underwriting and so on? 
Supposing you issue debentures at 7 per cent., what will it really cost the 
company? 

Mr. Peterson. —The London market issues in the same way. It issues at 
a certain rate and at a certain discount. 

President. —What will it cost a company that raises 8 per cent, debentures ? 

Mr. Peterson. —9 per cent, or a little over. 

President. —8 per cent, debentures need not be is.sned at a discount. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very nincli a question of the market. If it is a 
public issue, they will have to attract the special underwriters. If it is 
taken by one large group it might bo issued at par with an underwriting 
oommission. I have sent you a note showing what sums have been raised 
recently and at what rate. 

President, —The question we are concerned with is not some other industry 
hut the steel industry either here or in the United Kingdom. Do you think 
that it would he possible to rai.se any capital just now? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that it is possible to raise capital in ai.y 
form. 

Presidetit. -Wluit change in the (u’rcumstanccs do you expect? 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends entirely on this company! If the company 
does well and there is a settled tariff, it might be possible to raise money 
in two or throe years. The mind of the public is changing and changing 
rapidly towards the Steel Industry especially in India. There has been 
a great rise in the value of the shares in the last four or five months. One 
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nr two large firms have been consistently circulating their clientele and 
saying that they arc confident that the industry will he successful and 
tiiat the industry will get protection and will he vei’y successful in India. 
If that is borne out by actual results for a year, it might be possible to 
laise a largo issue of capital in India or in England. 

.1// . Matliian.- Your view is that it depends mainly on the results of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Felrrsijii. —Yes. the x^ossibility of raising fresh capital for the 
iiniustry in Ihia country depends entirely on the results of our works. 

—YY’onld it he sufficient if you paid your interest on the pre¬ 
ference shares to induce the investors to come in or would he wait till the 
ordinary shareholders get something? 

Mr. Pcfrr.soii.- The ordinary .share of Its. 75 is .standing at Rs. fl2. The 
price of that share is a barometer. If it went uiJ to Ks, 60, and -earned 
(iividemis. I think that yon could raise fresh capital. 


Suppleiiientary Statement No, .2fi. 

Pre.udenf .—The estimate given in your letter dated the lOtli July, 1926, 
does not carry us any ftirther. 

Mr. Peterson.- I am afraid it is an extraordinarily difficult thing to 
do. I suggest that you should ask Ylr. Alexander on that. It is really 
Ins eMtimate. 

President .—The trouble about this is that you have got the American 
plant in your mind because you have always dealt with America. The 
question arises whether a man buying a plant now would buy it in America. 

Mr. Peterson ,—That is the only possible way of getting reliable quota- 
tions. 

President .—In your case when wc estimated the i)resent day value of 
your plant, we were guided more or Icvss by the American (•onditions. 

Mr. Peterson .—YVe spent a lot of time over it. I don't think that it 
is possible to get an accurate estimate. 

S-npi>leme.ntiiry Sfateme'iit No. H. 

President ,—In Statement 24 you give the capital cost of the old and 
new ox)en hearth furnaces and the dui)lex plant furnaces including con¬ 
verters. I just wish to know whether the la.st is simply for the furnaces 
or whether it includes the accessories too? 

Mr. Peterson .—That is tlie actual cost of the whole xslant. It includes 
things like gas producers; it would not include any steam, none of the 
costs of the general power plant; it would simply be the xjlant itself. I 
will give you a detailed statement showing the actual rates. 

President. —I’lio ijurpase for which I wanted this wa.s simply to see whether 
ihe duplex plant was really cheaper. 

Mr. Peterson .—I can give you very good evidence on that point as far 
as America is concerned. 

Presidejit. —YY’hat your slaloment seems to show is that the duplex is 
nearly twice as expensive as the open hearth plant. 

Mr. Peterson. -These were the actual costs of the open hearth furtiaces 
at the time they were purchased. Some of these were built years ago. The 
first four were built a very long time ago. I tliiiik the basis of cost to 
take is the cost of the 7th furnace. The duplex wore built at a time when 
price-s were very high. 

President ,—^Wliat I wanted to see was whether you did well by going in 
foi' the duplex? 

Mr. Peterson ,—^\Ve had to go in for the duplex because of the scrap i>ro- 
blem. Whatever it costs us wo must be able to use our scrap. 
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Vresident .—You mean that in India you must have a roTubination of the 
duplex and the open hearth? 

Mr. Mather .—The duplex is not the only second process available. 

Mr. Peterson .—1 was showing in our case what the coat would he in 
building a new duplex and a new open hearth. However T will look it up and 
'let you know. 


Svp 2 >lemenfarii Statement So. 

President. —We come now to statement 2.5. What 1 wish to kiiou' i.s w hether 
in your Technical In.stitutc or laboratory you do any sort of research work. 

Mr. Peferson.-—That is done in the works itself. 

7)r. Matthai. —Have you any department for rcsearidir 

Mr. Peterson. —In our works we are investigating certain problems. 

Dr. Matthai. —With reference to your raw materials or uhat? 

ilir. Peterson. —One of the iiuestions on which investigations were made 
was the efficiency of the boilers. Another refractorie.s. The Technical Insti¬ 
tute used to make enquiries of that kind before; then.again there are re¬ 
searches into the use of raw materials such .as bricks, discovery of new refrac¬ 
tories and so on. All that is done bj' the prospecting department. Prospect¬ 
ing is going on all round our works for refractorie.s and raw materfals that are 
required. 

Dr. Matthai. —And as a result of the rasear<;h made in your own depart¬ 
ments have you been able to improve your supplies? 

Mr. Peter.ion. —Yes. a great deal in refractories. 

Mr. Mather. T understand that last year you set up a metallurgical de¬ 
partment? That should help you to economise in .your operations? 

Mr. Peterson.- That would, but up to the present 1 do not think they have 
made any particular discoveries as regards actual steel making. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you ever considered the question of sending some of 
your students abroad? 

Mr. Peterson. —There arc seven students on inetallnrgic.Tl work at present. 
Wo have given yon a statement .showing the allotment of Technical Institute 
men to the various departments in the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s 
works (Statement on page 102 of the Blue Book). 

President. —What I rather had in my mind was this, no doubt you have 
got to follow other countries for a time hut .vou cannot continuously go on 
doing it without making researches for yourself. 

Mr. Peterson. —AVe arc having all kind.s of problems investigated. 

President. —Can you mention one or two researches made by you whi('h 
have really added to the efficiency of the plant or ha.s brought down .your 
costs? That is the kind of thing wc want to know'. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think you had better ask Mr. Alexander about it. 

President. —I moan industries won’t advance unless researches are carried 
on with reference to their own condition.s. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do a lot of that. 

Dr. Matthai.—Do your men contribute to scientific journals? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I think the last one w'as a paper on bJa.st furnace by 
Mr. Keenan that was read in England, and J thiiik Mr. Percival has 
written several papers. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you ever considered the question of sending Technical 
Institute men to other countries? 

Mr. Peterson. —I am making a proposal now that wo should pay the pas¬ 
sages of any men w'ho are willing to go. Wc should sclec't two of the best jnen 
and pay their iiassages apart from the idea of the Institute paving them 
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stiholarsViips. At present we have two men abroad, one I think in an electrical 
works in England and one learning coal mining in America whom we would 
employ when they ('oine hack. 

Presidr.nf .—Do you send any of your .students or any of your men to study 
the conditions in Europe? 

il/r. retfruon .—AVe have one or tivo men here who have returned from 
Germany. 

President. —Don’t you think that it is rather important that your men 
should visit Germaiiv more often than they xlo to-day in connection with steel ? 

T think it is very important hex-ause tlit^y are really the people who are at the 
present day loading the steel industry both a.s regards practice and as regards 
marketing in Euroiie. 

Mr. Paiersnn.- T do not think that German bla.st furnaces would be better 
than Amcrix'iin furnaces. The total output of the country In America is so 
onormou.s Hint their efficiency must be very great. Their costs arc high but 
that must be d\ie to various causes. 

President■ Y<n\ must i-emember that Germany hn.s not got the .same kind 
of domestic market as Amerixta. America has got xr very big home market. 
There may be internal comjietition in Ameriexi bnt there is nothing like the 
condition under whixdi Germany has to compete to-day. The German industr.v 
must bo very efficient to he able to make any headway at all. Both your 
students arfd your men should be more in touch with German practice, that 
is all 1 can say. Your experts are .4merix-ans. They .are very clever people 
but that does not mean that yxxu are under an obligation to learn everything 
from America and nothing from Gernuiny. 

Mr. Peterson .—One of our experts recently went through Germany 
when ho went on leave. Even txi-day we hear from people in Germany who 
wish to come back tx) our works. 

rre.sident. —^What is the good of your men going there? The point is, yon 
must systematically make attempts to stud.y German conxlitions both as regards 
manufacture and marketing. It is very dxmbtfu) wliether America would be 
able to compete in steel if her home market was not protected. 

Svpplementary fttatemerU No. 27. 

Mr. Mather .—1 have a x;]uostioii to ask about statement 27. Explanation 
regarding loss in galvanised sheets in l!)2.')-2(). You tell us at the end of that 
note that under certain circumstances the yield ratio would he 94-11 per cent, 
iiiid thiit •* 5-89 per cent, is the loss in the pickling process.” That is not 
pixkling only. Some of it must be due to other wastage? 

Mr. Peterson .—That is so. 


Hxchanye. 

Dr. Mattliai .—Going to the xjucstion of exchange, do you agi-ee .so far as 
the stx'.el industiy is eoncernod, with the Ciirreuxxy Oomiaission that there ha.s 
been a considerable adjustment in prices. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t quite follow what they mean. 

Dr. Miitihai .—With the exx;h:tnge at l.v. (id., as far as the Stool iiixlustry i.s 
concerned, do you think prices of m.-iterials and labour in the country have 
adjusted thetuselves, that is dropped correspondingly? 

Mr. Peterson .—I do not think it has come down owing to the exchange by 
12 per cent. The only way the exch.-xngc would affect xis i.s in the cost of 
imported stores; labour has not definitely come down. It makes no difference 
to Die wages. The rupee price for labour is the same as it was three years 
ago. There has bx>cn no definite policy of reduction in the wages of labour 
as a. result of the rise i)i the exchange. 

Dr. Matthai .—Do .you think the cost of living axnoiig your employees has 
gone down ? 
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I. P('ti‘vx(in .—Probably it has up. I think the standard of living 

fiMs risen. 

President.- —According to your figures there is a total saving of about 
Rs. 3,70,000 on the consumption of imported stores (Statement 28). That on 
the i)resent output is ju.st over a rupee a ton. 

Mr. Pe.ier.wn. —That is on the cost of imported stores and that is the only 
point at which the ox(!hiinge can affect us. 

Depreciation. 

President. —You have sent us two statements on depreciation (sup))le- 
mentarv statement \o. 30 and statement No. .33). 

Mr. Peter.-ion. —Yes. 

President .—Statement No, 33 came with your letter, dated 28th July. 

Mr. Pe.Irrson. —Yes. It doesn’t help you very much because it varies 
.substantially. Tt is impossible to find out what the actual depreciation Is 
either during the war or after the w.ar. 

Preiiilen f .—T think Mr. Fairhiirst said depreciation at 4 per cent, would 
be enough. 

Mr. Peterson. —On what. 

Mr. Mather. On the roplaccineut value of the plant. 

Mr. Peterson.- -It is extremely misleading. 

Mr. Mather. —Would you accept that as regards furnaces.'’ 

Mr. Peterson. —Depreciation on blast furnaces would be less, but on the 
rolling mills it would he more obviously. 

President .—^Thia is of some iniportance. The English rates allowed by 
Tnlaiid Revenue are C per cent, on the blast furnaces and 5 per cent, on tbe 
steel plant. 

.Mr. Peterson .—In the next column you see they have allowed 9 per cent, 
on the blast furnace and 1-0 per cent, on the steel plant. T don’t think thesi> 
figures can be taken really as a guide. 

President. —T.s this figure of 7.) per cent, on the bhast furnace and on tbe 
steel plant, correct P 

Jir. Peter.son.- - Apparently. 

Mr. Mather.- - It is important to realise that these are on the written down 
value. 

Mr. 7V,ffr.<o7i..—-Yes, 

Pre..sident.--\t it is written down from .year to .yeai-, it cannot givc“ any 
indication. 

Mr. Pet er.son .'—N o. 

President.—\n supplementary statement No. 33 you have given the average 
charges for maiutenance and depreciation of the United Stales Steel Corpora¬ 
tion as 7‘45 per cent. 

.Mr. Peterson.- -{Mat includes an enormous number of plants. 

President. —It is representative of all machinery. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—It is difficult to know- what this maintenance means as dis¬ 
tinct from de]neciation. For instance, you take into your works (?o.st ex¬ 
penditure on maintenance and repairs. 

.Mr. Peterson. —Maintenance is a reserve which varies from 3 per cent, to 
11 per cent. 

Siipplemcntary Statement A'c, .>6. 

President. -Everybody who talks of fabricated steel ahvays takes put figure 
aiul works it up or down. 

.V). Peterson .—^What else could we take? This has been arrived at alter 
an exhaustive enquiry. 
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Pre.tide.ni. —In every case when they say protection is not adequate, they 
take this figure of Rs. 117 and they take the imported price and work down 
the figures. At present we don’t know whether that Rs. 117 would bo the 
correct figure to apply. There is one point that arises in connection with 
fabricated steel. On page 6 of the note sent along with your letter No. O. 
890/26, dated the 27th July 1926, yoii say: “ It will lie seen therefore that our 
policy has been, as far as possible, to maintain the Indian engineering industry 
and we do, a.s a matter of policy, in <!onsultation with the firms concerned, 
frequently reduce our prices in order to enable them to compete.” In our 
enquiries we have not taken that factor into account. You will find in most 
countries the manufacturers of steel always give a certain amount of com- 
mi.ssion or rebate to the subsidiary industries. That is j^art of the normal 
condition of business. 

Mr. reteraon. —Yes. 

President. —Rut supposing we were to take that factor Into account, what 
sort of adjustment should the Roard make? Wo really don’t know what your 
total sales are to the fabricated industries except from figures you have given 
us as regards engineering firms. 

Mr. Pe.fer.^nn.— The point we want to make here is not that we have to 
make a cioncession, but that we have to make a large concession. The difference 
is about Rs. IJ lakhs. 

President. —In some products Germany gives a bounty of 20 marks for 
export purposes. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a Government bounty. 

President. —No, they give a rebate to the subsidiary industries. What was 
the total quantity of steel supplied to the engineering firms? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should think it might be taken at about 6,000 to 7,000 
tons. 

Mr. Mather. —^You have given us the British standard. 

Mr. Pcier.son. —Yej<, 81,600 tons exclusive of wagon orders. 

President .—For wagons this year? 

• Mr, Peter.son. -Tt is about 20,000 tons. 

President .—That comes to about 50,000 tons. It may mean a reduction of 
something like Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not as much as that. About Rs. IJ lakhs to Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Supplementary Statement No. ■i‘7. 

President .—As regards this supplementary statement No. 37 do you wish 
us to print this letter, dated 29th July, about the structural sections used 
by railways? It is important one way. It would involve a somewhat pro¬ 
longed enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t suggest that you should print that. 

President .—I just want to draw your attention to the fact that we cannot 
act on a representation like that without giving the Railways an opportunity 
of o.xplaiuiug the jiosition. 

Mr. PelersoiK —Wc will take it up to the Government of India direct. If 
you like, 1 shall withdraw it. 

President .—It may remain, but I am only pointing out to you that it won’t 
be easy for us to deal with it. If we were to do so, it would mean examining 
these particular railways. I don’t think we can undertake that. 

Mr. Mathias .—In a note on the protection of fabricated steel attached to 
supplementary statement No. 36 you say: “ The Customs returns show the 
value of fabricated material without duty as Rs. 230 in March and Rs. 232 
in April iind May'. These figures cannot possibly be correct. We know that 
the figure of Rs. 245 with duty is correct for ordinary imports.” 

Mr. Sawday .— I know the stuff is coming In at Rs. 245 with duty. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Can you give us the material on vvhioh you base your view!’ 

Mr. Sawday. —Braithwaite’s last order for East Indian llailway bridge 
came in at Rs. 9-12-0 a cwt. That is somewhere about Rs. 254 and still more 
recent quotations have (jome down. They are now quoting Rs. 10-12-0 with 
duty. 

Mr. Mathias.- If you refer to pages 264 and 255 of the Blue Book, you will 
see that Messrs. Jessop and Company say in their representation that the 
British cost of fabricated steel is Rs. 220, whereas their cost would be Rs. 253. 
If your figure of Rs. 245 is correct there is only a dilferenco of Rs. 8. 

Mr. Sawday. —Perhaps they are more accurate than I am. They aio 
quoting, I hear, Rs. 10-12-0 a cwt. with duty. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —That works out to Rs. 215 to Rs. 220. 

iVfr. Sawday. —Yes. Rs. 245 was the figure 1 got before I wrote that note. 
That is a couple of months ago. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Where did you get that figure F 

Mr. Sawday. —^Messrs. Burn and Company. 

Mr. Mathias. —May we take it that this is approximately corre' t for May 
and June? 

M t. Sawday. —Yes. 



Evidence of Messrs. C. A. ALEXANDER and J. C. K. PETERSON, 
C.I.E., recorded on Friday, the 13th August 1926. 

Kat.vmdte. ni Viilure. Worlm Costa. 

President, —I think wo had bettor get on to tbe Supplementary Statement 
No. 46, that is, the estimate of future costs, that you sent in yesterday. I 
think T liino already explained to you, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Peter.son, tin. 
importance of this a.sjior.t of the ease. It is very important that we should 
make as aecuiate an estimate as is pos.siblo as to the future costs, because if 
we don’t one of two things m.ay certainly happen. As far as po.ssiblo of course 
we .should like to consider a scheme from the point of view of making it effective 
for a reasonable number of ye.ar.s. If we find that this e.stimate is unreliable, 
it may not be altogether easy for iis to do that .and we may again have the 
difficulty that we had before, namely frequent enquiries and frequent altera¬ 
tions. On the other hand if wo find that your estimate is too high wo 
may cut it down to a figure which may not bo to your advantage. 'I'hcse ire 
the two iisiiects of the case which I should like you to remember, when wc 
go on oicamlning you. I have no doubt that yon will agree that the scheme 
should he in force for a reasonable ))eriod if that is possible. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President.—in this estimate, for general discussions, wo had better stick 
to one or two products. I think that the best thing is to take the rail mill 
and the merchant mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —What are the weighted averages for the new 28" mill and the 
morchant mill for 1926-27 and 

Mr. Peterson.—i{s. 841 for 1926-27 and Ks. 74 7 for 1936-37. 

President. —Tho difference between tlie two is Rs. 9''1. We have got to see 
now w'hat may acixmnt for that difference. Speaking generally there are three 
principal directions in which economy is po.ssihle. The first is the question of 
fuel. The -second important factor is labour. The third is increased produc¬ 
tion. Is that right!' 

Mr. Ale.mnder. —That i.s right. 

President.- ■ us see how uuu li each I'aclor has conlributed towards the 
reduction of lls. 91. 'ffir.st of all, a.s regards coal T think you have given 
revised figures for coal consumption. 

Mr. Veterson. —That is based on 10 years as against 7 years. 

President. —We arc now taking 10 years. From the Supplementary State¬ 
ment No. 53, I worked it out for the year 19.30-37 as 3 09 tons. We had 
better take it as 3 tons. In 192-5-26 it was .3-81 tons. There w'onld not bo 
very much difference between Ihe eonsumption of coal in 192.5-26 and 1926-27 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —If we take 3'8T tons for 1926-27 and 3 tons for 1930-37, there is 
a .saving of coal alone of '81 tons or 4/oths of a ton. Let us take Ra, 8 a.s the 
price of coal. It comes to Rs. 0’4, bnl that is not the total economy. Yon 
may expect a considerable rednetion in labour and cooly charges, handling, 
trucks, etc. I do not know what tlie [iractice is or how much they would 
add to the iiiioe of coal for handling and other charges. It may he 20 or 2.5 
per cent. 1 cannot say. 

Mr. Peter.son. —You mean handling of coal here? 

Pre.sident .—This cost i.s merely the cast of bringing the coal to the furnace.' 

Mr. Peterson. —You must add to that the saving in the burning. 
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Mr. Mather, —The less coal you have to burn in the producer the less the 
operating costs. 

Mr, .Alexander. —It will not amotint to very much. 

Mr. Mather. —It would amount to the average difference between your total 
operating cost on your producers and the cost of the coal going into the 
producer. 

Mr. .Alexander. —The savings effected would not amount to very much. 

Mr. Mather. —Tf for every ton of steel you may make you have to use 0'8 
ton.s of coal less than you now use, you will obviously save the cost of that 
amount and you will also stive the cost of handling it in the works, the cost 
of handling it for burning, cost of removal of ash and various other charges. 
These .arc .mitoniatic reductions independent of any saving in the costs that 
you may make in other ways in the burning. Mr. Ginwala wants you to say 
whether this addition.sl saving will be 26 per cent, of the value of the coal 
used ? 

Mr. Fcter.ion. —1 think 1.6 per cent, will be a fair calculation. 

Pre.nde.rit .—About Rs. 7‘4 would be accounted for by reduction in the cost 
of coal alone and for the rest, labour and other economies, efficiency of the 
plant and so on, you only allow Rs. 2 in ten years? Th.at cannot be so. Take 
another small adjustment that we would make. This ton years programme 
means tlii\t you would have stopped operating the old plant for a considerable 
jieriod. 

Mr. Pelemun. .That is so. 

President. —I would just remind Mr. Alexander that in the previous evi- 
denco m o calculated the saving this would lead to taking into account any re¬ 
duction in the coko department or pig iron or anything like that. By merely 
scrapping the old blooming mill, the rail mill and the bar mill we calculated 
that you ivould effect a certain saving. In the course of the evidence on the 
15th June li)26, at Shillong 1 suggested to you that you were losing about 
Rs. lakhs M-ithout making any adjustments for tho co.st of metal on a pro¬ 
duction of 87,825 tons in the old blooming mill, and then T sugge-sted that if 
the.se adjustments M'crc made it would be more, and then you said it would 
come to about Rs. 10 lakhs. Then on page 35 of the oral evidence of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company I suggested a figure of Rs. 2'o7 lakhs on rails 
alone. Then on page US of the .same volume I suggested Rs. 6-86 lakhs. The 
total comes to l!)'f3. If you divide that by the full output of 560,000 tons we 
get a figure of somewhere near 3-4. If you were not operating any of the old 
mills that would he the saving on the figures of 1925-26, 

Mr. rcfcr.mn,—1925-26? 

Pre.iident. —It must be shown some.M'^here. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tf M'e c.alculate on the high ijroduction of the old blooming 
mill the saving ivould he greater than when calculated on the lower. 

President.- -il may bo about Rs. .3 instead of Rs. 3-4. Wc arc just trying 
to get iiiiproximato ligm-es, 

Mr. Peterson.—■'Vehnl .1 am suggesting is that you take a proportionate 
reduction on the 10 lakhs. 

President, —^So far as rails are concerned your production is 21,000 tons. 
On that basis tbo total came to Rs. 19-43 lakhs, dividing that by the total 
output of .560,000 tons it comes to Rs. 3'4. Tf you like to take the proportion 
you can take Rs. 2 if you like. We have not taken into aecoiint any economies 
in labour that may arise or any economy that may arise merely on account 
of increased output. Jt is quite clear to me that so far as 1 am concerned 
1 cannot act upon that estimate without some adjustments. 

President. —Tt is very difficult to estimate, I agree, as to what economy 
you would effect by mere increased production. We have indications of what 
you have been doing in the past. If you start from the beginning and see 
how by the mere increased output you have been able to bring down your 
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xiOBts, you will find there has been a good deal of reduction. Of course you 
cannot expect reductions in the .same proportion as you go on. 

Mr. Alex/mder. -Tt is not easy to make reductions in the future. 

President. —I agree. T look at it this way. When we last reported, the 
greater extensions were hardly in operation to any considerable extent and 
then wo took your production at 12.'5.000 tons. From that you have gone up 
to 360,000 tons—an increase of about 2.50,000 tons. That has led to very great 
results. On top of that you are going to increase your output by another 
200,000 tons. It must lead to substantial reductions. Tt may not he in the 
same proportion undoubtedly, but wc cannot a.ssume that the costs won’t 
come down at all if the output is increased by another 200,000 tons. That is 
wh.at the i)osition seems to bo on these figures. I don’t think yon would 
expect us to agree to that. Take your now rail mill figures. That gives you 
II very good idea of what you have been doing. I grant that you cannot expect 
a reduction in the same proportion, Imt yon cannot expect also that you won’t 
have any reduction. 

Mr. .Alexander. —No. 

President. —That Is what it comes to. 1 am sorry T could not give you 
more time to consider this point. I think it is worth while going into it, 
because as T pointed otit this morning it is a very important point from 
everybody’s point of view. 

Mr. Alexander. —I don’t profc.ss to e.stimate the cost say within 5 per cent. 

Fre-urfejit.- -The question arises whether you h.ave taken into account all the 
I'oints. Now speaking generally take labour. In every department you still 
propose to employ the same number of men. You wovdd increase the number of 
men in proportion to your output. 

Mr. Pete.rsrm. —It would not make very much difference if it does go clown. 

President. —Yes, if you are employing 30,000 men on an output of 360,000 
tons. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am taking the total wages bill. 

President. —We will come to the wages presently. Take the 30,000 men 
you have got just now. Tt means if you are to increase the number of men 
in the same proportion as the output, it would come to 50,000, the wages 
remaining the same. 

Mr. .ilexander. —Not necessarily. 

President.- I want to know as regards the men first of all what reduction 
do yon expect to make? Take the men, leaving out the wages for the moment. 
We will assume that wages are constant. 

Mr. Alexander. —20 per cent, increase. 

President. —20 per cent, increase, but the production would have gone up 
by 40 per cent, or about 60 per cent. Wbat is the result of that? 

Mr. Alexander. —Labour cost ijer ton would come down midoubtedly. 

President. —I don’t know the basis on which these figures have been worked 
out. Let us calculate now. Houghly the number of men will go up by 6,000. 
You have got 30,000 men. The total wages roughly come to Rs. 140 lakhs. 
The incidence of that per ton is Rs. 45 roughly. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would come down by a rupee per ton. 

Mr. Mather. —More than that. Supplementary statement No, 56 which 
you have given ns this morning shows your labour cost per.ton as Rs. 37-25. 
At the present moment if your total labour charges are Rs. 140 lakhs and in 
1926-27 .vou are going to produce 366,000 tons of finished steel, it means an 
average labour cost of Rs. 38 per ton. If you increase your output to 560,000 
tons and increase your wages bill by 20 per cent., it moans your average labour 
cost per ton of product is going to be Rs. 30 as against the present Rs, 38 

Mr. Alexander. —You arc taking the saving twice over. 

Air. Mather. —Which way? 

Wr. Alexander. —The saving comes in by shutting down the mill 
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President. —We will have to make some adjustments. 

Mr. Alexander. —The only way is to take it on all the products and find 
out what it aetually comes to on the total. 

Mr. Peter.^on. —A great deal of saving in labour will come in other dcpart- 
nienls. 

President. — This figure that we took here was intended to cover all de¬ 
partments. 

Mr. Peter.'ion. —That is only for one product. Any really detailed and 
accurate estimate should take into account the plant as a whole. 

President. —I intended to take two products as typical of steel. 

Mr. Peter.iion.--There may he some error in the calculation if we only 
took two products. I cannot say unless it is calculated right through. 

President. —You may calculate and give us the result. 

Mr. Alexander. —^There are many assumptions one has to make. I don’t 
profess to he capable of estimating a thing like this within 5 per cent. 

President. —We are only considering the factors which we might otherwise 
lose sight of entirely. As to what they may mean in actual calculations is a 
different matter. Here i.s a factor of importance that has not been taken 
into account. 1 think that disposes of the general points and now wo shall 
take the different departments. You had better start from coke. In coke 
the cost will down from Its. ]1'25 to Its. 10'60. There is a difference of about 
As. 12. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —On what basis do you make that reductioti? 

Mr. Alexander. —The reduction will be in the cost above due to getting 
a higher production out of the Koppers ovens a7id on account of the increased 
tonnage due to the 4th battery of Wilputte ovens. 

President.—1 take it that so far as coke is comjcrned, you are taking 
credit for the gas that you get more or loss in the same proportion. 

Mr. Alexander. —In the same proportion as to-day. 

President. —The spread is about 3'25. 

Air. .Alexander. —Yon must remember that the cost above is where we can 
save. All the saving iinist be in the cost above. 

President.—Tharc are four or five points that we considered. When we 
wore at Shillong you said you had made certain improvements in instalments, 
but they had not really been effective, because you were then taking down 
the ovens and rebuilding some of them. On page 8 of the evidence, dated 
the 14th June, 1926, you say that your coking time had dropped from 2.3-33 
hours to 21-18 hours. I said that ought to show an improvement. Then you 
went on to say; “ At the present moment we are rebuilding thorn oven by 
oven so as to put them in good shape to last until the 4th battery of Wilputte 
ovens is built.” I said ; “ What it means is this : though the coking time has 
been reduced, you have not been able to benefit by the reduction, because of 
these alterations going on.” You said : “ Wo have been pushing fewer ovens.” 
Then I said: “It really means a difference of 9 or 10 per cent. It ought to 
reduce your cost.” You said ; “ Suppo.sing fiO of them are operating and the 
coking time is 20 hours, the tonnage is bound to be high. But when the 
number of ovens iii operation is less, the tonnage naturally comes down.” Wc 
may assume that when everything has been put in order you would benefit by 
the reduction of 10 per cent, in the coking time. 

Mr. Alexander.—d have done that. We wore taking on an average of 10 
years. We get the whole benefit of that. 

President.—Virat of all we must consider that this point has to be taken 
into account. Whether the result would be 10 per cent, or 5 per cent., 
nobody can tell. That 1 am prepared to admit. You have shown a better 
practice. Even in June in the Wilputte ovens your coking time came down 
to 20 hours. 
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Mr. Alexander. —The whole saving is in the cost above. The cost above ii 
'!’s. 2-4-0 or Its, 2-8-0. Throe-fourths o'f a rupee on its. 2-8-0 i.s a veduclion of 
:) por cent. 

President. ~}int since 1021-22 really speaking there has been very littk 
improvement in the cost .above materials. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is exactly my point. Tt is going to be harder to 
bring that down in the future. 

President.- Then you sa.y you expe<;t certain improvements in the Sul¬ 
phuric acid plant. 

Mr. .Alexander. —In the calculations 1 have taken everything the same as 
to-day. 

Pre.iident, —What .sort of intprovement.s do you contemplate on page 0 of 
your evidence of 14th June 1926? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 cannot say at the moment. 

President. —My recolleetion was that you .said that the sulphuric acid 
plant had not been working for any length of time. In any case it is a fact 
that the sulphuric acid plant has not been working for any length of time. 

Mr. Alexander,- Tt has been tvorkiiig for two or three years. 

Preside.nt. —I suppose I am wrong. As regards labour 1 want to take tho 
labour in tho bla.st furnaces and the coke ovens together. I am taking these 
two together in order to tell you what another company is doing in that 
respect. In Slatemonls Nos. 71 and 72, you have given the labour figures 
for these two. T’he total number employed is (2,386 on tho eokc ovens and 
2,9.39 on tho blast furnaces) 5.32-5, Your output of pig iron is 600,000 tons, 
which is about twice the output of the Indian lion and Stool Company an 
the present moment? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 do not know what their output is at present. 

Mr. J/afAcr. -Nearly 3CK),000 tons. 

President. —If you divide your total labour 5,325 by 2, it comes to 2,662. 
This is what Mr. Fairhurst said about the Indian Iron and Steel Company: — 
“ We employ altogether 1,6.50 men. 6(X) are employed on the bla.st furnaces, 
460 on the coke ovciis and the balance are employed on tho maintonanco shops, 
power houses, etc.” Their tot.al of 1,6.50 men includes everybody. I pointed 
out to you the other day that your tables accounted for only 20,000 men. But 
you say that you have .30,(KX) men. If you take a proportion of that, the 
number would go up. Even if you don’t do that, you have got 1,000 mon 
more in half tho plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you wish to compare us with another plant we must 
have accurate figures such as we have filed. It is very difficult to compare our 
accurate detailed costs and .statements with a statement made by somebody. 

President. —There i.s a very big margin indeed if we add to this number, 
about half as many men again. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should like to know what their’ total w'ages bill is, whether 
there is any contract labour included in that or not, etc. I want to be quite 
certain that you arc comparing one thing with another that is comparable. 

President.—Their total works costs do not appear to be any higher than 
yours. 

Mr. Alexander.- T don’t think that they have .so much saving in labour. 

Mr. Mather. —They pay a good deal more for their ores. 

Mr. Ale.xander. —But they pay much less for their coal. 

Mr. Peterson. —They have to .sell at practically the same price as we do. 
T cannot understand whore this very big difference comes in. We are per¬ 
fectly willing to make a detailed comparison with their detailed costs. 

President. —J would advise you to go and have a look at their plant. 

Mr. Fete,rson.—MT. Alexander has seen that and you might question him 
on the subject. 

Preside.nt. — I am giving you my impression. 
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Mr. Pr.terson. —You have uol asked him his impressions. The whole of 
their pig iron is rnaebine cast. Probably that will make a difference in the 
number of men. T think that we can get the figures from the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and make a ciimparison. 

Mr. Mather. —How inuoh of your pig iron is sand eastf 
Mr. .AlK.r;atutrr. —20 to 25 per cent. 

Dr. Matlhai .—How much do you estimate this excess labour on account 
of sand casting roughl 5 ’? 

Mr. Ale.xnnihvr.— Xt is difficult to say. 

Mr. Mather. —On the other hand by far the greater proportion of your iron 
is not oast at all. 

Mr. Ate.xandcr .—It is not. 

Vrenidcnt .—If yon would get the figures and make a comparison it would 
be very u.soful. 

Mr. ri-fr.r.iim. —We can do that for you. 

rrfiaiilr.nt. The Impros.sion that 1 have gathered is rather a .strong one. 

I certainly think that you can do with less labour. 

Mr. .i.Uxonili‘r. —We will take our Wilpiitte ovens and C and D blast 
furnace.s and comparo them with theirs. AVe can separate them. 

Prf.'iidr.nl. —You can do that as you like. All the same, the point remains 
that you are employing a more expensive plant. 

Mr. Alexander. —We cannot help that. 

Pre.sidsnl. - As regards the reduction in the cost of pig iron from Its. 26-60 
in 1926-27 to Rs. 22'50 in 1936-57, wfiat factors have you taken into account 
in arriving at that? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Mostly increased tonnage and decreased coke. 

Prexidemt. —Your coke consumption has been down for some time, is it not? 
Mr. Alexander .—Yes, as compared with what it was previously. 

President .—Partly as a result of using more scrap? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yos, partly that. 

Pre-udent.—Do you expect to use more .scrap as you go on? 

Mr. .Alexander .—Up to 10 per cent. 

Dr. Matlhai .—How do you explain the reduction of cost per ton? 

Mr. Alexander .—We are using limestone instead of dolomite. 

Afr. Mather. —In connection with pig iron, what have you taken as credit 
for gas at the end of ten years? 

Mr. Alexander .—Wc made no change in the credit anywhere. 

President .—That would partly be taken towards the reduction in the 
quantity of coal used ? 

Mr. .Alexander .—Yes. Wo estimate 1-05 tons of coko per ton of iron which 
would he 3(X) pounds loss than we are now using. 

President .—.4s regards the ingots, you have taken the average cost of 
Hs. 52 in 1926-27 and brought it down to Rs. 44 00 in 1936-37. 

Mr. .Alexander .—It might be Rs. 43 or R.s. 45. 1 don’t profess to be able 

to estimate within 5 per cent. 

President .—Four rupees of that would como out of pig iron more or loss. 
Perhaps you would be using more scrap. 

Mr. .Alexander .—Yes. 

President .—Could you give us hgure.s separately for the duplex plant? 

Mr. Ale.i:ander .—I have not worked out cost sheets for the duplex plant. 
Mr. Mather. —A part of it will be reduction in the producer gas? 

Mr. Alexander .—It is again a reduction in the cost by increasing the 
tonnage. There will be very little difference between the cost of production 
of ingots in the duplex and the open hearth. 
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Ti e-^ident. • iioth costs will go down simultaneously? 

Mr. .ilexander ,—When we started the duplex the cost was much above the 
opeu hearth. The duplex is charged with pig iron at Rs. 30 to 3o and the 
open hearth with scrap at Rs. 20 a ton, hut as the duplex tonnage increases 
the costs ill the two places will come much closer. 

Fresidf.ni .—Your producer gas—in 102.5-2G in the open hearth was 6-21— 
and if you compare that with the dvii>lex, 2-34 .... 

Mr. Alexander. —But the open hearth producer gas cost will never go down 
to anything like the duplex. 

Fresident. —But the co.st of producing the ga.s itself will come down, will 
it not? 

Mr. .{lexander. —We expect a saying of .something like 20 per cent, in 
actual fuel h.y having these new producers. The lowest wo can hope to got 
the gas producer costs down is just about double that of the duplex with the 
same amount of gas coal and the .same amount of labour. 

tre.sidant. —We went into the difference it would make if you had these 
new producers. Aly irnpre.ssiou j.s that j’ou would use about C()fl lbs. of coal 
per ton if you had the new gas producers. 

Mr. Peterson. -'So. Wc are u.sing much more on the open hearth than 
in the duplex but wc expect about 20 per cent, saving of coal by getting the 
new producers in the open hearth. 

President. —What is your estimate when yon have got the new producers? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo will save .about 2 cwt.?. of coal or about 12 annas on 
an average plus some saving in labour. 

President. —Now let its go into the figures for the new 28'' mill. In this 
department the production will go up from 150,000 to 260,000 tons. How take 
the .spread from the ingot to the rail. In 1926-27 you give it as Rs. 27 and 
ton .vear later Rs. 25. 

Mr. d/r.i;aiid<ir.--That is right. 

. President. —The output will have iucrcu.sed hy 70 per cent.? 

Mr. Alexander. —The saving has to come out of the cost above. 

President. —Tn this continuous mill you show the spread from the ingot to 
the blooming mill. T)oe.s it not pass straight on to the rails? 

Mr. Ale.mnder. —Blooms pass right on to the rails but we have got to got 
the bloom cost to ch.arge to the rails mill. 

I’re.sident .—This .spread includes the cost of the blooms and the rails? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

The point is when the output has iucrea.sed by 70 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. —All that lias to be saved in the cost above the operating 
cost. 

President. —What is the cost above taking the blooming mill and the rail 
mill together? 

Mr. Alexander. —4-34 is the cost above in the blooming milt and in the new 
rail mill 13-2. 

President.- That makes 17'.54. The point is, so far as rails arc concerned, 
it would be better if the co.st came dorvn on that pnrticnlnr output. 

Mr. Alexander. —We know that. 

President. —They come down only by Rs. 2. 

Mr. Alexander.—Our seconds are running uj) to about 8 or 9 per cent, and 
we hope to get them down to 6 or 7 per cent, so wc are not going to get much 
saving there. Tt has all got to (?ome out of the operating expenses p?«.s the- 
savings on the exhibits. 

.Mr. Peterson. —The final siiread wo have given is Rs. 25. T tlfank 
Mr. .\lcxander can give you the spread in America .and in England. 
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Mr. Mathr.r.—Jf you ruke tho yiokl of blooms fvom tho ingots throvighout 
as they wei* in the lirst quarter of this year at 8o per cent., ami the yield of 
rails froin®i§ie blooms again the same at 86'4 that means that you need 1-37 
tons of ingots per ton of rails. 

Mr. AlojMiider. —Yes. 

1/r. Mnthe.v.- On that basis in 192G-27 your ingots per ton o) rails are 
going to cost yo\i Hs. 71*2 agaivist the finished eo.st of Rs. 79; that leaves .you 
for cost a()o\e ingots Its. 7'8. Ten years hence h:i7 tons of ingots is going 
to cost you Rs. 60’3 against finished co.st of rails Rs. 69. That leaves cost 
above ingots Rs. 8'7 to turn the necessary ingot into a ton of rails ten years 
hence whereas it costs you only Rs. 7'8 in 1926-27. 

Mr. Aleraiiihyr. —Are yon assuming that tho yield remains the same.’' 

Mr. Miitker. 1. assume the yield to be the same us_at present. 

Mr. .Alexander.—f assume 87 per cent, yield in the blooming mill in boih 
years. It would come to just the same thing. 

Mr. Mather .—It costs you a. r\ipee more to convert the ingot to the rail. 

Mr. Ale.r.ander.—AW I can say is that 1 do not profess to estimate closer 
than 6 per cent, when e.stimatitig costs 10 years hence. 

Mr. Mather. —You will agree i)robably to this that since your figures for 
1926-27 were pretty close to actuals wo should he justified in assuming that 
the cost above ingots for futtire years cannot at any rate he greater than 
your present cost. 

Mr. Alexander. -Certainly. 

Pre-iident. —Where the production goes up to 76 per (;cnt. there may be 
fiomo reduction. You can’t expect a big one, but you will admit that there 
should be some rodtiction. 

Mr. .‘1 Icxaiider.- -VcrlkXiiWy. 

Mr. I'eter.ion. We eaii go further than that and say ihal there will he 
a slight improvement in the yield. 

Mr. Alexander. —T have only taken it as 73 per cent, which excludes second 
class rails, although at home they get as high ns 76 per cent, on a similar 
product. 

Prenidenl. The credit that you take for second class rails in 1926-20 works 
out to about Rs. 42. 

Mr. Alexander. —.About that. 

Vreaident. —I suiriroso there is not a constant market for second class rails 
in this country. 

Mr. Peterson .—Very little. 

President. —Roes it bear any relation to the price of first class rails? 

.\fr. Alexander. —Not if the rails are produced in any large quanliticE. 
At present our production of second class rails Is so great that it is impos.'^ihle 
TO sell them. 

Vresule.nl .—Can’t you get rid of 8 per cent.? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

JJr. Matthai.- —Roes it hear any relation to structurals? 

Mr. Peterson. —It hears some relation to first class rails. If people wove 
satisfied with second class rails, wo can sell them at some price lower than the 
first class rails. We cannot sell the whole ciuantity at anything like that. 
We got one fairly large order for 5,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —It depends on the amount of construction going in the 
country. 

Mr. Peterson. —They are not used in the constructional work. It is a 
most uneconomical section. Second clas.s rails are soinetiTUPs used for tele- 
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gruph posts and power lines, etc. OlUTuately we .shall have to put the second 
class rails back into the furnaces. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have got no sale for them in the bazaar. 

Mr. I'eterson.—lip country they are used for beams for verandah.s and 
things like that. 

frrsident .—It is rather an uncertain factor as to what credit you .should 
take for second cla.ss rails. 

Mr. rrterson.- Sooner or later they should be charged as scrap because we 
cannot get rid of them. 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you do if you cannot get rid of theinf 

Mr. Ve.tcrson. -AVe can put theni back into the furnaces. We have always 
contested that quite a high percentage of these rails (.an bo used by the rail¬ 
ways as rails. 

/Vcsic/c?i/.- -Tt would not be safe to do .so. 

Mr. Ful.r.r.ton.— 'rhf^j would be itsed in other countries. 

Fresidrid. —But the standard of .safety in our country' is higher than in 
other countries. 

Mr. Petr.r.'ion .—I don’t know. Mr. Mather can tell yo>i nil about second 
class rails, how they arc used, ete. 

Prr.sidcnt .■ During the war you got a very big price for second class rails. 

Mr. Pctr.rson .—We sold l.st class at lls. 160 and second clas.s at lls. 200, 

Pre.sidr.nt .—As regards the nierchaut mills tho jnmp from the total spread 
from the ingot to the bar i.s from Rs. 52 to R.s. 07, in 192(1-27, that if Rs. f). 
In 1936-37 it is Rs. 41. 

Mr. .iUxdtider.—l liave assumed liere another mill which is more cosily to 
operate than the merchant mill. 

President. —What mill? 

Mr. Ale.randrr. —A mill for rolling small rounds, jute and cotton dies, etc. 

Prcsideihi .—You havn’t got that yet. 

Mr. .\terandcr. No. AVc are rolling small rounds on the old 10" mill. It 
i\iust cost us Rs, 300 a ton to roll small round under i". 

President. —You should not roll these things. 

Mr. Peterson.—'Whai are we to do with fishplates? AVe must roll them. 

Presidenl. But .so far as this pre.sent merchant mill hs conccrued, hoAv 
much do you expect to get out of it? 

I\f r. Alexander. -Aho\it 100,OfP) tons. 

Prr.^idrnt.--As that the maximum capacity of your new merchant inilll' 

Mr. Alexander. —The Consulting Engineers gave an e,stimate of 120,000 
tons, hut they didn’t know the nuiiiher of rolls changes that we have to make 
.and the number of .sections that «e have to roll. Tliey were assuming our 
practice to be tho .same .as th.at in .Americ.a. 

Pre.ddent .—That is what we too ought to assume here. Why .should you 
roll uurcmuncrative sections? 

Mr. Ale.v.nnder. —It is not a question of rolling nnrcmuncrativc sccrtlons. 
It is a question of rolling the number of section.s to satisfy tho trade. AA’o 
cannot put in rolls and roll rounds lor two or throe weeks. The market woirt 
•absorb them. AA'^o have to roll rounds one day' and .something next day. AA'e 
have to roll all»sccdions in 2 months’ lime. 

President. This also doesn’t show any .substantial improvement in 10 years. 

Mr. Alexander. —Jt would have, had 1 stuck to the. merchant mill and not 
put in the extra mill. 

Dr. Matthai.—Why is it that the cost above material on the merchant mill 
has gone up by Bs. 2 '^inco last year? 
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Mr. Alexander.- I don’t think it has. 

Dr. Matthai.--The average for 1925-26 was Us. 17-17 and 1 think your 
average for these 3 months is 11s. 19-34. 

Mr. Alexander. —The co.st above on the mill itself has not gone up. We 
got a largo order for tie bars for the North Western Hailway. We roll the 
sections on the inorcharit mill and finish them in the structural shop and all 
the expenses of finishing go against the merchant mill. It is about Ihs. 2 to 
11s. 3 a ton. The actual cost abor-^e on the mill itself was less. 

I'rc.ddent .—Was it in May? 

Mr. Alexander. —It started in April. The merchant mill cost to-dav -would 
he 11s. 2 lower. 

Dreaidcnl. —Genejallj speaking I think the normal difference between the 
average price of rails and bars is Hs. 10. 

Mr. Peterson. -In this country. 

Pre.ndent. —Generally evorywliere. 

Mr. Peterson. —In Englantl and America before the war it w-as Rs. 11 

Mr. Alexander. In America it is now Rs. 1,5. 

President. —The rails in America are sold at special rates, but my impres¬ 
sion is that it w'ould be about i-iglit to say that the difference was Rs. 10. 

Mr. Alexander. —These are costs. 

President. —They are reflected in the prices. 

Mr. Peterson.- -The cost of bars would he about Rs. 10 more than rails. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not correct at the present moment. 

Mr. Peterson. —it is not correct here. 

President. —Before the (Jontinental exchange reacted on the British prices, 
the difference was about Rs. 10. 

illr. /■’ctcriO'ft.—That -would be about right. 

President. —I want to ask you one general question about these old mills. 
You have not got any mill on which you can roll fishplates except the 16" mill. 

Mr. Alexander.- -We only can roll fishplates on the now 16" mill. It is 
used to bo called the new 10" mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is really the old bar mill. It was called new about 10 
years ago. 

President. —That 10" mill—we must call old—from your point of view—is 
indispensable at present, because you cannot .sell your rails -without fishplates, 
but as regards the other old mills, what is the position? ’ 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no other mill on which we f.-.m foil the othcr 
siections. 

Mr. Mather. -Mr. Uinwala is only talking of the bar mill. Wlmt would 
happen if you were to close it down apart from these fishplates? 

Mr. Alexander. —If wo didn’t take these orders, people would not give us 
orders for other things. 

Mr. Mather.- Sneh as what? 

Mr. Alexander. —Big rounds, squares, etc., -which .are too big to roll on the 
merchant mill and .angles and structural work too small for the old 2B" mill. 

President.- TTosy much does the structural material that yon must roll on 
the old mill, come to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Take the three months—April, May and .Tune. Struc- 
tnr.al.s would come to 3,800 tons in three months. 

President.- -On which mill is that? 

Mr. Alexander. —The bar mill. 

President. —It comes to about 15,000 tons a year. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Fresident. —What else ? 

Mr. Alexander, —Fishplates—1,736 tons. 

Light i-ails— 390 tons. 

Fresident. —In three months? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. The total comes to 6,932 tons for three months. 

Fresident. —That makes 23,000 tons a year. Of these, fishplates are indis¬ 
pensable. 

Mr. Feterson. —^Yes. 

Fresident. —And the rest you say you must roll, so that you should not lose 
your orders in other directions. 

Mr. Alexander. —By the 1st of January I expect to have rolls and equip¬ 
ment to roll 50 per cent., of what we are rolling on the bar mill now, on the 
merchant mill. 

Fresident. —That will leave you about 7,000 or 8,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes, with the fishplates and light rails. 

Fresident. —Supposing you don’t roll light rails, nothing is going to happen. 

Mr. Alexander. —^We cannot do anything else. 

Fresident. —I don’t think that the works would close down if you didn’t. 

Mr. Feterson. —The heats wmuld have to. go hack into the furnace. They 
cannot be used for anything else. 

Fresident. —For about 16,000 tons in all, you are running these old mills. 

Mr. Alexander. —Just the bar mill. 

President. —^What about the old blooming,mill ? 

Mr. Alexander, —For the same reason, light structural. Old rail mill— 
8,463 tons. 

Fresident. —That leaves you about 8,000 tons in three months or 32,000 
tons in a year, which you have got to roll in order to keep your market. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, and in order to keep the blooming mill going and to 
roll billets for the bar mill. 

President.—Which bar mill? 

Mr. Alexander, —The old bar mill. 

President. —^Wh.y should you roll them in the old blooming mill? 

Mr. Alexander. —Because we are not equipped to roll them on the new 
mill. 

President. —I don’t understand. 

Mr. Alexander. —We always roll billets for the old bar mill on the old 
blooming and rail mills. We are not equipped to do it on the new blooming 
mill. 

President. —In what sense? 

Mr. Alexander. —Four inch billets are rolled from blooms which come from 
the new blooming mill. They go through and are finished on the 24" mill. 
They are to be taken outside the mill building and out up at a shear. Addi¬ 
tional equipment ha.s been ordered but it will he sometime before we are 
able to roll them on the new mill. 

Fresident. —It is not a ver,y intricate alteration. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —It is in hand now. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, 

President. —^When do you expect to put it through? 

Mr. Alexander.Sometime before the end of this year. 

President. —Then, the old blooming mil! goes out. 
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Mr. Attxaiide.r. —No, tho old blooming mill has to roll blooms for tbo old 
rail mill. 

rresident. —Why should you have rails in the old rail millf 

Mr. Alfrxander. —The old blooming mill must furnish tho old rail mill 
with blooms as long as we run it. 

Mr. Mather. —Would it not be (jo.ssible to roll tho blooms on tho new 
blooming mill? 

Mr. Ahxaade.r. —It is quite po.ssible but we could not heat them on this 
side. 

Dr. Matlhai. —Does it come to this that to keep your market you have got 
to roll some .section on these old mills and to use the mills economically you 
have got to roll some other things ns well on them? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —What would he the capacity of tbo 16" mill running three- 
shifts y 

Air. Alexander. —76 tons per day. 

Mr. AI at her.— Or 20,000 tons a year. 

Air. Alexander.-—Yen. 

Mr. Mather. —That could easil.y roll all the fishplates, big rounds and other 
things ? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. Wc can only roil fishplates and light rails and one or 
two other things. 

rresidenl. —As regards tho sheet mills, you expect to come down from 
Rs. 169 in 1926-27 to Ks. 135. At present you are working only i mills out 
of 9. 

Mr. .-1 1exander. —Yes. 

Fre.sidrvf. —Mow many shifts are you working? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Three shifts. 

Fresident. —You have very nearly reached the full output of tho four mills. 
The capacity is about 6,(K)0 tons on an average per mill. 

Mr. .Alexander. —We require about 10 mills to roll that. Wo have to put 
in more mills. 

FreHident. —Mow many have you? 

.Mr. .Alexander. —We cannot run 9 mills with the present motor. We caiv 
not run more than 8. 

Freeident. —Thi.s 55,000 ton.s is based on how many mills? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Ton. 

Freeident. —You are now working four mills, which give you 22,000 tons. 
That is almost exactly the full output. 

Mr. Alexander.—Ahe Consulting Tlngineers’ estimate for the 9 mills is 
3,120 ton.s or 346 tons per mill. For the four mills it would bo 1,384 tons and 
we an? making 1.800 tons. Wc are running them at a much higher rate per 
mill than what tho Consulting Kngiiiecrs estimated. 

Fresident. —AVhat T am not quite clear about is this. You expect an in¬ 
crease of about 2,000 tons a year. W'ould it take as much as ten years to get 
55,000 tons? Tt is a very long time, 

Mr. Pfiter.fan. —Mr. Alexander has been considering the question of profit 
that we c;ould make on sheets and that is why ho has not increased tho output 
more rapidly. 

President. —There is one thing which you and Mr. Alexander should re¬ 
member. The total demand of the country is In the neighbourhood of 250,000 
tons. If wc are to put a duty as you suggest on galvanized sheets for the 
sake of your production of 10 per cent, of the country’s demand, it would be 
n tremendous burden on the people. For that reason, it is essential that if 
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you reallj- want to go in lor galvanized sliectb, you niuat cs.£)edite yoiir produc¬ 
tion. \'ou cannot expect tlie country to boar the burden for a period ot 
10 year.s in order to enable you to do it leisurely. When it is a question of 
levying a duty on 250,000 tons, 1 think that the country woidd expect a little 
more expedition on your part than the inoi-oase of two or three thousand to)is a 
year. 

Mr. Pelerson. —1 .should like to answer that question in a general way. 
I’rovidtd the duty is not required for the purpose of revenue, this problem 
can be solved by a. combination of a .small duty and bounty. 

—-Leave out the bounty. 

Mr. Peterson.- -1 am merely making a suggestmii. 

1‘rcsideal .—Wliy should we give you 10 years r 

Mr. Atexander .—It is not 10 years. 

President. — I think the .sinallcr your output is, the higher your costs are. 
Why do you pro))osc to continue the evil for 7 years? 

Mr. Alexander. —We are going to spend some money on the new jnills in 
1928-29 and thou I have allowed three years after that to get full production. 

Preside.il,t.- y.oM have already got 9 mills and j-ou are only using four. 

Mr. Alexander. —The present motor is too small to drive 9 mills. 

President. —Get a new motor if you want to get this particular product 
protet:tcd because it is not fair that yon should go on doing things loisiiroly 
and expect the country to carry the burden for an indefinite period. You 
must make up your mind as to what yon intend to do. 

Mr. Alcxxindcr. —1 think that 1 explained the .sheet mills position fully at 
Shillong. 

Mr. Peterson ,—We are. 

President.- -Arv. you serious about manufacturing these sheets? 

Mr. Alexander. —Gonsider that we arc starting at pre.sent. We admit that 
we have made a mistake. 

President .—Anyhow, if you did explain it to me, there has been no im¬ 
pression left on jny mind. 

President .—ft does not appear that you are very serious from the W'ay in 
which yon are going. When you have got a tremendous market of 250,000 
tons, you don’t think it good enough to attempt to secure as much of it as 
possible. 

Mr. Peterson.- -I think that the estimated production of these mills in the 
original estimate was .30,000 tons a ycai'. 

Mr. Alexander .—.Assume that we have made a mistake and w'c are starting 
now-. 

President. —What is the Tnistakc that you have made? 

Mr. Alexander. —We did not bring the right type of crew to operate the 
mills. W^e are starting nowc In 1929-30 we promise the original estimate of 
tho Consulting Engineers. 

President. —That is 36,000 tons. 

Mr. Aleaiander. -Yes. At that stage wo wull put in new mills and work 
up to .55,000 toii.s. 

President. —There arc two things in connection with this, the fii-st is that 
the rate at which you proceed is unsatisfactory from oiir point of view, and, 
secondly, your costs cannot bo determined by us if we are to make any 
proposals for a long period. TTnlcss you make your estimates on any fairly 
reasonable production that you hope to attain, I confess it would he very 
dilficnlt to make any recommendations. Wo cannot allow you to go on for 
seven years. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo started operating this mill only about tw'o years ago. 
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VrK.Hiient. —In the hrst .scheme of protection you said you were going to 
make .sheets and you got protection. Three years liave gone .since. A'ow you 
want another seven years. There must be some limit to this sort of thing. Teli 
me in how many years from now you expect to reach the full output ? You must 
consider fir.st of all whcihor you have got the steel. 

Mr. Alexander.- During the last enquiry when I was up in Shillong you 
were criticising us because ice had not got the new roughing mill and a lot ot 
otlier things. We cannot get them all at once because we must undertake 
the amount of work which we know wo can do. 

Fresident.- Then cut this out and say you will close this mill, and then 
when you arc ready come up again and say you are ready to start, 

Mr. 1‘e.tersijii. —By 1929-d() we would give you the whole estimated output 
of the plant as it stands at present, that is within three years. 

Fresident. —That is six years really speaking. 

Mr. Fete.rson. —No, three years have not gone. It was not really running 
at all until January 1925. I may say the duty on sheets has done v'ery little 
for us really, and I think prohahly it is quite well known that the revenues 
wore required hy' (fovernment. 

President. —Then say give us the revenue duty' and he done with it. 

Mr. Fe.lerson. —We cannot say that because a certain figure has to be 
obtained on yoiir basis of reckoning. Wc must increase the figure on other 
classes of steel. 

lh\ Matthai. —Arc you seriously making a fresh suggestion ot a revenue 
duty plus bounty? 

Mr. Feterson. —That is one way of doing it. The import has increased very 
much more than anybody expected in the last two years. 

Fresident,. —The difficulty is a.s regards ascertaining the co.sts. There is 
another dilliculty that arises if you do not expedite your proposal and that is 
that the whole of the overhead has to be borne by a very small fraction of the 
production and that is an expensive thing. 

Mr. Ppter,son. —The mill is an expensive mill but we think it is worth while 
making sheets in this country. Tt takes time like everything else. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you on your pre.sent plant increa.se the output of heavy 
structurals? 

Mr. Peterson .—Wc can. 

President. —Kven if you reach 56,000 tons, it is a small percentage of the 
total demand. 

Mr. Feterson. —That is true. It is .smaller than when the mill was originally 
contemplated becau.se the cost was too high. Tt will be Rs. 160 and Hs. 260 
in 1929-30. We can improve on the production, hut we doubt vyhether wo can 
push the production any faster than that. Tt is really a question of training 
the labour. We are in exactly the same position as the Tinplate Company. 

President. —They have increased their output much faster. If you take the 
figure of 1923 and compare it with that of 1924-25 you will find a tremendous 
increase. 

7)r. Matthai. —They have brought down their labour costs very much. 

Fresident.- They have given us their labour costs. If you compare them 
with yours, unlcs.s you get down to their figures approximately, you won’t be 
able to produce black sheets economically in this country at all. 

Mr. .Alexander. —I have assumed labour costs to bo higher than what they 
are now. 

Ur. Matthai. —T think they have reduced it by about 50 per cent, in two 
years. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is mainly on account of increased production. 

Fresident. —Your labour costs come to Rs. 53 a ton? 
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Mr. Alexander. —We have to pay more for the covenanted laboiir. We had 
to take them according to the union rules. Tho 5 ’ laid down their wages; they 
selected the men and said what we would have to pay them, and that was 
nearly three times what they were earning at Homo. 

t’reaidi'.ut. -We mu.st get .some better ba.si.s for calculating your costs than 
what you liuve given here. 1 mu.st remind yon of this fact that galvanized, 
sheet is supposed to be a material chiefly used by the cultivators and therefore 
any suggestion which is likely to increase the burden on that class may not 
meet with the same success as you had with the other proposals. 

Mr. Pr.fr.rson. —T think the Indian Merchants Chamber has rai.sed tho ques¬ 
tion of sheets. 

Prrsideni. —AVhon wo talk of facts wo must lake into account the main 
factor : whether production is carried on on what wo consider to bo an economi- 
(tal basis, and on those figures it is very difficult to say that that is the case. 
Wo cannot give you a bounty simply because your plant is inefficient or because 
you made some mistakes. 

Dr. Maithai. -Wh.v could not you increase your output as the Tinplate 
Company did; they have increased their output from 8,000 to 35,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —In the first year of operation they' made 10,000 tons; in the 
second year 20.(K)0; third year 30.000 and in this year they will probably make 
35.000 tons, whereas their designed capacity is 28,000 tons, that is they have 
exceeded their original estimate by ablout 7,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —What I subjnit is that a question of one or two years more 
or lcs.s in an industry which has not been established in any country except in 
Wales and America should not be taken into account. 

PrCiident. —Take the ca.se of the Tinplate industry? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not the .same product. 

Mr. j\fathn'.— T)o you suggest that galvanized sheet is more difficult than 
tinplate ? 

^fr. Peterson.- It will take a considerable lime to establish a Shoot industry 
in India: hut it is worth establishing. We have not endeavoured to push our 
production more rapidly because tho quality will probably deteriorate and wo 
will produce had sheets and make a mess of tho whole thing. Wc arc trying 
to make it perfectly certain that wo will produce good sheets. 

7)r. Matthai. —Supposing you increa.sed your output at the rate at which 
the Tinplate (lompany have done and there was a slight lowering of the Cjuality 
—after all you are catering for the bazar—would it hit you in the same way 
as in the case of other products? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it will end in our not being able to sell at the price 
at which imported sheets are .selling we have had some experience of that 
already—and may end in shutting our market altogether. I do not think it 
is .sound from the industrial point of view and from the point of view of tho • 
country. If the quality of our products were to deteriorate, it would bo very 
much to the disadvantage of the country. I think the sound method is to got 
your product right first and then increase your output. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are au applicant for protection, you aro asking for a 
burden on tho country? 

Mr. Peterson.--A think ultimately tho burden will be less on the country if 
wo make good sheets and make quite certain that we are making good sheets 
before we increase our outiDut. In the case of the Tinplate Company they have 
an assured market for every .sheet they make. 

President. —You will have a much bigger market—a commercial market. 

Mr. Peterson. —But the real problem about the galvanized sheets is the 
question of the quantity of spelter. 

President. —I am not going into the details as to tho galvanizing part of 
it because really speaking you have not had sufficient practice, but the quantity 
of spelter that you uso appears to be too high. 
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Mr. Peterson. —Undoubtedly. It is for too high. 

President. —T;ook at the Tinplate people, how rnuch they have brought 
down their tin. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is wh.at I admitted, beoause we have not had good 
men. 

President. -That is the thing. When you have got the right typo of men, 
when you have got the plant well equipped, and your lay o\it is correct, then 
is the time for you to come in for assistance from the State. 

Mr. Peterson.- Quite frankly if the State retu.ses to give us assistance 
there is a chainie of our shutting down the mill altogether. These things 
cannot be established in a day. 

President. —Nobody says so. 

Mr. Peterson.- My view of it is this th.at if it is a que.stion of reaching full 
production and lower cost between a period of seven to ten years, it does not 
matter if wo cannot do it in live, but do it in ten ; that is no reason for 
refusing protection. 

President. —If wc were to make any calculations on our usual lines then if 
your output was as small as this, J do not know if we should bo justified in 
allowing a proportionate overhead and a proportionate profit? 

Mr. Peterson. —If you reduce the overhead on one product you must increase 
it on another. 

President. —I am only suggesting to you that you are not going fast 
enough. 

Mr. Peterson. —Your ([uestion is w'hether we are really anxious to push this 
production. If instead of 36,000 tons we promised a production of 60,000 tons 
and on that obtained a certain measure of protet^tion and within the two years 
didn’t get anywhere near that production, we would be very blameable and 
we would be very heavily criticised for doing it. 

Mr. Alexander. —Had 1 made this estimate 18 months ago it would bo very 
much different from what it is to-day. 18 months ago J expected full produc¬ 
tion by this time. 

Dr. Maithai. —The difficulty from our point of view is that there is a big 
demand in the bazar. 

Mr. Peterson. -The difficulty is the large import. 

Dr. Matthai. —It i.s consumed in the bazar liy a class of I'eople on whom you 
don’t want to levy an undue burden. 

Mr. Peterson,—A great deal is consumed by industry by the railways and 
by the army. 

President. —Tiie railways come under the same category as the agriculturist. 

Mr. Peterson. —For instance, large corporations like the tea gardens in 
Assam and North Bengal use very large quantities of corrugated shcois. 

Pre.side.nt. —For housing the coolie,s. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, and for the factories. We use large quantities our- 
selve.s. It has become a favourite roofing for all kinds of industries and 1 may 
say once more that 1 have seen a price as high as Ks. 120 per cwt. in India 
during the war. It is worth while trying to establish the industry in this 
country. 

Dr. Matthai.- -There is also this difficulty. If you put an increased duty 
and raised the price of galvanized sheet the demand might fall. 

Mr. Peterson. —That difficulty doesn’t seem to arise. In spito of the pro¬ 
tection in the past, three years, the imports have increased. 

Dr. Matthai. —That wms because during the war and sometime after, there 
was not very much in the way of imports and there weie accumulated require¬ 
ments left unsatisfied which are now being met. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is one theory. The import has been increasing rapidly 
in the last few' years. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Whetlier you look at it from the point of view of the 
revenue fluty or protective duty, you ought to be careful in putting a hoa\y 
duty on them. 

Pre.ndent. —In the supplementary statement No. 46 you have given the 
cost of black sheets as I?s. 169 and g.alvanized corrugated sheets as Rs. 280 
for 1926-27, a differeime of Rs. Ill, and for 1936-37 Rs. 215 for galvanized 
corrugated sheet, and R.s. 136 for black sheet—a difference of Rs. 80. \ou 
e.Kpect to save R.s. 31. That is all the saving. 

Mr. Ale.xdnde.r. —We are using about Rs. 100 worth of spelter per ton of 
sheets. 

Mr. Mather. —^Mr. Ginwala’s point is that the spread does not alter, 
although the output has gone up from 14,000 to 45,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander.— n was all spelter and the other expense.? are very small. 
Out of a total conversion co.st of Rs. 12-97, f;orrugatiou is only Rs. 10. It 
cannot be done below that. It is costing Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 at home. 

Mr. Mather. —You add a certain percentage to the total works (.o-st. 
That is now the costs are niado up. That is the defect of the system so 
far as corrugation is concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. —That includes handling and shipping. 

President. —It does seem to me to be high. 

Mr. Peterson. —hlach individual sheet has to be handled. 

President. —Why it should be handled? 

Mr. Peterson.—aiiB .sheets have to bo sorted and packed. Bundles have 
got to be made up and removed. 

Mr. Alexander. —The bundles with the strips have got to weigh e.xactly 
so much. 

President. —In tinplate manufacture there is much more handling and 
every sheet has to ho seen and examined. They have to do many more things 
and thoir output is much bigger than your.s. They have to make smaller 
bundles than you. 'I'hey have to select their wasters from tho primes and do 
a thousand and one other things which you don’t have to do. 

Mr. Alexander. —'I’hey have got many more Europeans on the plant than 
we have. 

Mr. Mather. —Not in tho finishing departments. 

President. —I am just trying to explain that there must he something 
wrong in that method. 

Mr. Alexander. —Their method of calculation is tho same as ours. 

President. —If you add tho overhead charges in a certain proportion to 
tho works cost, naturally tho cost would go up. In their case there i.s no 
question of allocation. 

Dr. Matthai. —T notice your cost of spelter is going up since last year. 

President. —Do tho .51,000 tons of sheet bars that you have got there 
include your own consumption as well as tho consumption of tho Tinplate 
Company of India? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is for sale. 

President. —How much would you rctpiire of sheet bar for your consiinip- 
tion as well as for thoir consumption? 

Mr. Peterson. —We need 70,000 lojis in addition to the Tinplate Com- 
p.any’s 50,000 tons. 

President. —That would bo 120,000 tons. 

Mr. Pele.rson. Yes. 

President. —Yon have got the spread from tho ingot to the sheet bar in 
1926-27 as Rs. 19. It comes down to Rs. 17 in 1936-37. I should have 
thought it would bo more, 

ili r. .41 exa7id(’r. —Tt is all in tl)e co.st abov-c. It is Rs. 5. 
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President. —The reduction in that is due iiiainly to tho rednetion in the 
cost of ingot. 

Mr. Alexander. —Mainly. 

Pre.sidKiiL —In determining tho overhead on the sheet bar, what method 
do you .suggest.^ I want to get some idea as to what you would expect for 
overhead. 

Mr. Ale.rande.r. -Da you want to exclude it from tho total production P 

President.- T want to see bow tho position would stand. For the sake of 
argument take Tls. 30 as your ov'erlicad. 

Mr. Peterson. —That hecoine.s a mathematical calculation if you really 
calculate it in tho same way as you did it before. If you reduce it on this 
particular product, you must increase it slightly in tho case of others. 

President. —What 1 want to do is to ascertain tho real (!ost of the sheet 
bar. 

Mr. Peterson. Thci'C is iro <iuestioii of duty arising here.. 

President. —What is it that you are really getting from the Tinplate Coju- 
paiiy of India P 

Mr. Peterson.— Tf the overhead (tost is so mueh per ton, tho sheet bar 
being a semi-finished product, I should take the proportion of its price to 
the price of finished steel. 

Mr. Mather. —The selling price or tho works cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —The works cost. There i.s no question of duty on this 
particular product. 

President. —Tho total works cost of tho .sheet bar is Its. 71 and the average, 
let us say, is Its. 100. It would be 7/lOlhs. 

Mr. Pete rson. —That would bo about right. 

President. —What is the maximum capacity of your two mills— 2i" and 
18" mills? 

Mr. Alexander. —They will roll as much steel as the blooming mill can 
roil, that is about 05,000 tons a month. 

President.- It is important in some way. Supposing the sheet bar manu¬ 
facture is increased in this country, would it pay anybody else to take your 
sheet bar and make sheets in the same way as tinplate P 

Mr. Pefer.son-.- -Probably it would, if we make a success of the sheet in¬ 
dustry. 

President. —It woidd all depend on the (|uantity of steel that you can 
spare to roll into sheet bar. It is for that reason that I was asking you 
in what proportion you w'ould allocate. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be a good product to roll. 

President. —It might pay a man to buy the sheet bar from you and start 
a sheet mill. Supposing sheets got protection, 1 want to get some idea as 
to what the position might be. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yon might have sheet mills sjiringing up in many places 
if there was a supply of sheet bar in tho country. 

President.- -It might pay you to roll a seini-finishod product. 

Mr. Pete.r.son. —It would, if there was a market. 

President. —As regards steel .sleepers, I think that it would rather be 
courageous if you could give us any estimate. 1 saw the plant again day 
before yesterday. 

Mr. Peterson. —Now you will understand how difficult it is to work up a 
large production. 

President. —It is a very simple product. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —It is nothing more than a pressing machine 
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Mr. Peterson. —That is what it is. 

President. —You take your shod bar at Us. 61 and the spread at Us. 16 
after 10 years. It seems to me to be pretty high. Of course your sleeper 
plant is located in a wrong place. 

Mr. Peterson. —V\'e should have to move it before long. 

Mr. Alexander. —1 am assuming hero that we cannot sell second class 
sleepers. Now we use them in our works and give credit at Us. 4-8-0 per 
sleeper. 

Pre.sident. —That is about half the price. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, it comes to about Us. 00 a ton, whereas we give 
credit for good scrap at 11s. 20 a ton. 

President. —If you take the sheet bar at, say, Rs, 60, the real overhead 
comes under sheet bar because the sleeper plant is very small. 

Mr. Peterson. —It must (;arry some overhead. 

Pre.sident. —It is so small that it is not worth hothering about. 

Mr. Peterson. —You may take the overhead on the sheet bar. 

Presidenl. —We will take the present figure of lls, 70 and then take for 
the sake of argument 7/lOths of your pre.sent overhead, that will be about 
Rs. 35. It comes to ll.s. 105. Then, you can add a little more your overhead 
on account of the sleeper plant. It is still under Rs. 120 even on the present 
figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can sell some of thc.se sleepers at Rs. 123. 

President. —You have always been complaining that you can not up till 
now. Have you really considered the question of sleepers? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are considering a proposal. Rrobably in two years, 
we agree, as you just said, that it would be necessary to move the Steel 
sleeper plant. 

President. —You are asking for a bounty on sleepers. On these figures 
yon neither require a duty nor a bounty. 

Mr. Peterson. -I do not know whore your information comes from. Steel 
sleeper’s have been purchased by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at a 
very much lower price thau Rs. 120. 

President. —What do you call “ a very much lower price ”? 

Mr. Peterson. —£6 a ton c.i.f. Bombay or some price like that. 

President. —F.o.b. £7 works out to Rs. 119 including the duty and every¬ 
thing. 

Mr. Peterson. —T believe that they could buy cheaper than that. 

President. —You have got no evidence. The price we gave you was tho 
prico of which the Railway Board informed u.s they were arranging to pur¬ 
chase them. 

Mr. Peterson.- That was the information that wo got. 

President. —Their sheet bar if it is Continental is probably cheap, and 
their pressing charges would not bo anything like yours. If you take tho 
price of sheet bar at £6. 

Mr. Peterson. —Well, under that. 

President. —Then, it might enable them to sell under £6-10-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tf we are assured of a price of Rs. 119, which is tho price 
you suggest, I don’t think that wo would ask for anything more than that. 

President. —You did not offer to take at that price. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo were never told the prico. 

President. —It is for you to quote. You don’t expect the purchaser to 
quote you tho price. 

Mr. Peterson .—In the past, we were alwiiys told so. 

President. —It is unusual for purchasers to quote prices. 
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Mr. Peterson. —The Government of India have always fixed the prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —An application for the exemption from protective duties 
on certain steel products has hcen received, wherein it is stated that you do 
not manufacture them. Wc shall first of all take “ rods, rounds, and squares 
below i”.” 

Mr. Peterson. —We don’t roll these. 

Mr. Mathias. —The second thing is steel circles. 

Mr. Peterson. —I suppose they mean circular plates. We have stopped 
making them. 

Mr. Mathias. —I’he third is “ octagon steel bars,” and tlic fourth is half 
round iron bars. You have no objection to these being left out. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. The only question is how far they can be used in 
substitution of some other material. I don’t think that the import of 
these things is anything very large. 

Mr. Mathias. —Here also no figures have been given. 

President. —In this connection 1 would suggest that you might go through 
all the representations that ask for exemption and see if there are any 
points to which you would like to draw our attention. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that there is anything else except that in 
the representation regarding sheets. You don’t want me to deal w’ith the 
Burma Railway’s reply asking for the general exemption of duties. 

President. —No. 

Mr. Peterson. —Hero is a, piece of information regarding steel sleepers 
which I should like to go down in the evidence: This is a report from 
Berlin. “ Recently the Egyptian State Railways have asked for tenders for 
30,000 tons of steel sleepers. The order has been given to De Wendel and 
Acieries de Michenelle. They quoted the lowest price for the whole subscrip¬ 
tion, 1 ) 12 ., £5-10-0 per ton Egypt.” 

IJr. Matthai. —How long ago was that.*’ 

Mr. Peterson. —March, 1926. 

President. —If the siieot bar is under £5, they might sell sleepers at that 
price? 

Mr. Peterson. —If those price.s arc going to continue, we certainly require 
protection. I cannot, therefore, understand the price of Rs. 119. 

President. —It may be due to the superior material. 

Mr. Peterson. —That may be the reason. 
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(Continued on Saturday, the 14th August 1926.) 

Lahoiir. 

uc proceed any further I wish to revert to the question 
of labour. In .statement 14 you friv’c. the total Jiuniber of employees, monthly 
paid 20,6Gl and weekly paid 9,939, or a total of 30,600. I do not know 
whether the figures are correct, it they are not you can correct them. 
The statement was given hy one of your men and T mu.st tell you that the 
Board do feel that, even after allowing for men employed in the yards and 
on other places, the inimbor appears excessive. Wo shall of course consider 
what yon have to say, hut tho Board do feel that the numher of men 
employed is excessive. 

Mr. Peterson .—The point is, does it mean very much extra coat? I may 
tell you that tho l.ahour cost per ton has been steadily going down. 

President .—f think 1 discussed this hoforo and T gave you my opinion 
that it was perhaps the increased output given hy the machines working 
with greater efficiency which tnay have contributed to the reduction in the 
costs. 

Mr. Peler.son .—Obviously the coinpany cannot con.sidcr this labour question 
in a hurry. It might do great harm honi our point of view. 

President .—Mere reduction in tho numher of men .sliould not lead to any 
strikes. 

Mr. Peter.snn .—.\ny statement by as now that we propose to reduce labour 
hy a certain amount will have a great effect on our labour and we have got to 
consider carefully what the effect of that is going to he. 

President .—That is no reason whatsoever in my opinion for employing an 
excessive number of men. If every other industry were to do that, they would 
not be able to bring down their co.st.s. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is the rca.son for labour .strikes in other countries. 

Presidenl .—Not so mucb on account of reduction in the number of men as 
on the question of incren.se or r eduction of wage.s. 

Mr. Peterson .—If the Board tells us in what direction labour is exeeesivo 
we will try to do what we can. Bo they mean actual labour omplo.ved in tho 
works or tho labour for handling the material? 

President. —Both. We shall bo glad to consider any cxirlanation or any 
reasons that you may give, but tho Board do certainly feel that a proposal 
should be made for reducing the numher of men. 

Mr. Alexander-We propo.se to reduce it by 10 per cent, when we get tho 
labour properly organized. Below that I cannot promise to go because we must 
play safe; we must have extra staff to take care of tho pstjahs and so on when 
they go out by hundreds. 

JWesident.- T am not referring to any ro.scrves. 1 am reierring to the actual 
number of men that you would rc.iuire. Beserves of course have got to ho ke).it 
in all services. Kven after making allowance for those things, it ai)|)ears to 
me that you don’t need so many men. AVc do not mind treating your proposals 
for reduction of the number of men as confidential, if you wish. 

Mr. Peterson.--TAum we have no objection, hut if we are a.sked to make a 
public statement we consider it to ho cxtretnely dangcro\iS front our point 
of view. 

Mr. Alexander.—We cannot give yon. any further detailed statement now 
except that we expect to reduce it by 10 per cent. Then wh(m new units came 
wc may have to increase them again, that is only natural. 

President .—"Vou can give us yoitr views later. 
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steel Sleepers. 

Presidi>?if.—Then ms regsirds sleepers oiider the contjaet, 1 think yon 
srii.'J that yon had airoady supplied sleepers to some railways or something 
to that effect. 

A(r. 'Pefp.rsiiii.- -Yes to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for 
two years. Other railways have not asked ns for any. The Bengal Nagpur 
Railway have definitely adopted a different pattern. None of the other rail¬ 
ways are using these sleepers. The only other railway that asked us to supply 
was the North We.stcrn Railway, that was about a year ago. Wo offered to 
supply at, 1 think, Rs. 9 a sleeper provided they accepted our pattern. We 
sent them U)) j)riiits of the design we had and said we conld .supply from hljOCO 
to 20,000 tons provided we got information a-s to the rail orders. T undcr.stand 
they prefer wooden or cast iron sleepers. At any rate we have heard nothing 
fnithor since then, until this last telegram. 

rresideiit.—l think it would be for yon to say that you were ready to supply 
slefpera and empiire whether the eoinpa!ii<'s refiuircd them ; then if they refused 
to take any. 

Mr. Peterson.—At one time we did that. We asked the railways if they 
would take any sleepers, but none of them wanted them except the Bombay, 
llaroda cancl Central India Bailway. 

Pre-fident. —Can you let us have the eonespondence? 

Mr. Peterson. —We will send the information afterwards. 

President.— Please do so. It is %'ery iinporiant in view of the fact that the 
railways are beginning to use .steel sleepers and that .you are in a position to 
make them. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 will .send you all the cotiespondem c with all the railways. 

Pre.side.nt. —May we take this estimate (statement 46), subject to the ad¬ 
justments that you have stated from your point of view, as reasonably accurate 
for practical purposes for the whole nf the period? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 consider it safe. 

The fi.r.iiig of <i fair SeUinfi Priee. 

President. —When discussing the question at Shillong 1 think you agreed 
that if a scheme of protection was put forward for a number of years, then 
having arrived at the fair selling price at the end of that period, a price 
should bo fixed rvhich should he between our estimate of the future fair selling 
price and to-day’s price. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pederson. —I think I said it would have to be made a little higher for 
the initial period. 

President. —That cannot ho done without varying the amount of protection, 
and should, if possible, be avoided. Supposing your costs are 100 to-day and 
80 ten years hence and we take, say, 90, that price of Rs. 90 would give a 
new industry a better start because it will begin to operate, after five years, 
whilst in your ease it may he a very great inducement to you to work down 
your cost to Rs. 90. It is very important from the country’.s point of view. 

Mr. Peterson.--! quite agree that protection .should ho put as low as possible 
but I deprecate aii.y attempt to pitch it at a bare minimum. It it is adequate 
I don’t think there is any objection. 

President. —As 1 put it to you', if you get a liighcr price in the first half of 
the period there is loss inducement to work down your costa, and if a new 
industry starts to-day and gets going five years lienee it doe.s not get such a 
good start. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Thnt is true. 

Brc.sidcnf.--Supposing wo took any period and calculated that within that 
period you would earn so much, not necessarily in any particular .year, that 
I think ought to meet the case? 
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Mr rcterson.—If you take tho total cariiiiig as calculated lu ton years and 
divide that into half and take that as the average for the first five years we 
have no objection. 

President. —So far as yon are concerned in the first half of the period you 
must be prepared to accept a lower price tlian would suiiicc to meet all the 
charges. 

Mr. Peferson..—That I .say would be dangerous. Any niistako in the calcula¬ 
tion may render the protection inadequate. 

Fresidi'nf.—Vve. are assuming that it is not inadeiiuate. The only thing 
is that iirstead of Rs. 240 lakhs in the first year you make, say, Rs. 180 lakhs 
in the first year, 200 in tho second, and so on. In tho first year you may not be 
able to make the full amount of depreciation, but you may be able to make 
more later on and carry backwards so to say. 

Mr. Viiiirrson .—I think that would be a reasonable scheme. 

Frt'fitdcnt .—A new industry should have a lair start, but it must not expect 
a rate which is too high. 

Mr. te.ie.r!<or\..--I think it ought to get a rate which is ton high otherwise 
you would not get a new industry .starting at all. Just let us take it from 
the profit and loss point of view. Let us take it at a hypothetical figure of, 
say, Rs. 180 lakhs. Let u.s take Rs. 120 lakhs as being a fair amount to deduct 
on account of interest on working capital and depreciation. That leaves Rs. 60 
lakhs. Supposing tho scheme is like that, then that i.s barely sufficient to pay 
dividend on the 1st and 2nd preference shares. Tliat would not encourage 
any industry to start. 

iVestdeaf.—Take the 10 years basis. If it is oWigatoi'y on you to lay aside 
an average of Oi per cent, for depreciation, you may lay it aside in siicii sums 
«£ at tho end of that period will make up the aggregate you should 
have accumulated. In the first year you earn, sa.v, Rs. 180 lakhs and Rs. 120 
lakhs is enough to pay your dividends .and profits and everything. Then the 
balance of R.s.,,60 lakhs will be the saving in that year for depreciation, and 
as your earnings increase, you are under an obligation to make up the balance. 
After all you do not require to spend at once the w hole of the depreciation every 
year. It is towards the end really speaking that you want a substantial 
amount, is it not so ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President.-So you think a .scheme such ns I have suggested might serve 
tho purpose? 

Mr. Pe ter. son .—Yes. 

President. —In the estimates in the statement at page 26 of the Rluo-hi ok 
what have you assumed as the quantity of coal you exiioet to use? 

Mr. Alexander. —You can take the same proportion right through ; thai is 
all T did in the first instance. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is one question you askeil about rails, namely, what 
difference in our opinion it ivould make in our works costs if our orders rose 
from 150,000 to 200,0(X) tons. I would just meet tho point. Wo consider that 
this would enable us to rediu'c our costs by Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 (icr ton over the ivhole 
quantity. 


The Develofmienf PKnjruinine. 

President .—In connection with the costs one other point arises. I think 
I asked you to give us an estimate of the additional expenditure that you will 
have to incur to work up to an output of 420,000 tons. (Supplementary 
statemont No. 5.) 

Mr. Alexander .—And shut the old mills? 

President. —Yes. 

Jfr. Mother. -This expenditure here would not merely enable you to shut 
down tho blooming and rail mills; it would enable you to get your production 
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up to 420,000 tons, and would also provide for a large part of tho additional 
expenditure required to bring yon up to your final output of 560,000 tons 
of finished steel. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is correct. 

Mr. Mather.— you working practically on the limit of your power supply 
at present? 

Mr. Alexande,r. —We have nothing in reserve. 

Mr. Mather. —Your position is that apart from an expenditure of that kind 
you will probably he able to produce 420,000 tons on your electrically driven 
mills, but it would not be safe to do more because you have no reserve? 

Mr. Alexander. —Then wo won’t have enough to run the roughing milL 

Presklcnl. —I take it that the programme outlined in supplementary state¬ 
ment No, 5 would enable you to effect the fuel economy that you contemplate? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. Us. 7 lakhs O^r fuel economy and Rs. 2 
lakh.s nii.scellaneons. 

'President. —Is it for putting in the new producers? 

Ml. .‘llexiinder. —That is mainly on the boiler plant and power houses. 
The producers arc separate. 

Pi'e.iideiit. —There is a separate item, I see, Morgan producers for tho open 
hearth. 

Mr. .Alexander.- -Afi a matter of fact I dictated a letter this morning ash¬ 
ing for sanction for Rs. 6 lakhs to be spent on fuel economy. 

President. I take it that you propo.se to expedite this programme as much 
as possible. 

Mr. Alexander. —The first thing is to get over plans laid out and the 
engineering done. 

President. —There arc some items which are considered as urgent when we 
met at Shillong. 

Mr. Peterson. —You asked u,s what additional equipment was necessary to 
obtain 420,000 tons of finished steel and to shut down the old mills. Thi.s 
IS the statement worked out on that basis. 

Air. Alexander. —Wo have moved it forward more than a ,vear. 

President. —450,000 tons is about midway between your present produc¬ 
tion and your ultimate production. 

Afr. Peterson. -Yes. 1929-.‘10—460,OlX) tons. 

president. —What \ve are concerned with is 1927-28. 

Air. Peterson. —390,000 tons. 

President. —Your output has not reached the amount estimated by u» 
except in the first year. 

Mr. Alexander. —That was bccaiisc we wore too sanguine. 

Air, Peterson .— 



Board’s estimate 

Actual. 


Tons. 

Ton.;. 

lit year . 

250,000 

247,982 

2na year . 

335.000 

319,957 

•3rd year . 

400,<XK) 

360,000 

(expected). 


President .—If your estimate for 1926-27 was 400,000 tons \on were out by 
40,000 tons. 

Air. Peterson .—We might get more than 360,000 tons. 

President .—1 think that on the last two months production of the duplex, 
1 should not be surprised if you approached our estimate more (doscly. 

Air. Peterson. —^M’e might get it. 
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President .—They are better figures iliaii you would expeiit in the ho! 
weather months’' 

Mr. Alexander .—That is just tlie point. We hai'e been very fortunate. 
This is the first year in which I have seen .such good results the fir.st quarler. 

President .—According to tlie figures given here in the second half of the 
year you get about 20,000 tons more on tho open hearth than in the first 
and you have not begun the .second half of tho year yet. 

Mr. .Alexander .—The production will go np in Octohei’. 

Presi.denl .—Last year from .-tpril to September tlu: output of the open 
hearth was 100,000 tuns and from October to Man b 119,000 ton.s. That 1 
take it would also happen in the duplex to some extent. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—So that you may after all reach our estimate of 390,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander .—We won’t remdi 390,000 tons. 

President. —Y’on don’t think so? 

Mr. Alexander.' So. 

President.— Tlie point ari-ses not so much in connection with the output 
and overhead. That is why I should like to know what the position may be. 

Mr. Mather .—As far as the cstiinale is coneeiiied, it is near enough. 

Mr. Peterson. -Yos. 


Prices. 

President. —Now as regards the prices in our previous calculations I think 
we took—and you did not take any exception to that course—tho average 
price of 1st class inatorial in all cases. Whereas, as a matter of fact, ordi¬ 
narily it should be tho average of all elas-ses. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tn tho last enquiry I think we ignored that question. 

President. —Ignoring that question mciins a considerable difl'crence. You 
may .see that from some of tlie.se slatcmenis. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —T want to sec what the position is going to be now. As re¬ 
gards supplementary statement No. 19, what I wish to know is whether any 
part of the production is taken as sera)). 1 want to see what happens on 
the works side as regards so-nnd class materials, cuttings and so on. lie 
need not go into the second cla.ss rails, becanse the works costs wilb tlic 
actual price of second class rails, or tho price of scrap if they go back 
to the fui’iiaces. 

Mr. Alexander.- -90 per cent, is credited at the deinocjated value of the 
second clas.s rails, viz., R.s. 40 a ton. 

President. —TjCt u.s take heavy .structurals. The average price realised 
for some of them is Rs. 141-33 but the average price for all heavy struc¬ 
turals is Us. 139-53. There arc soine materials which realised an average 
price of Rs. IIS’72 oidy. .Are these second materials? 

Mr. Alexander.— \t is a first class product. 

President. —That )nakes a difference. Then for cntting.s the average is 
Its. 52’01. 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is credited at Rs. 20. 

President.- There may be an adjustment nocessai-y in that case. 

Mr. Alexander. -Some is credited at Rs. 20. AVbore we have long Icngtiis 
of 20' or over if we get an order for bars 18' long, we cut off 2'. It is on the 
books at first cla.ss price. 

President. —It is a very small percentage. We can leave it out. 

Mr. Peterson,. —Yes. 

President. —What about the second class material? 
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Mr. .ilexander. —That is laiKely from old stook. Our present rate of 
second class material is only about IJ per cent, of the product. 

Mr. Mathr.r. —As the nxanuf.actnre is going on now, there is not likely 
to be any complication about the second class material, because the per¬ 
centage of production is low. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That would apply to light striicturals and bars as well as 
heavy structurals and phates. 

Mr, I'e.te.r.ion. —For second class plates we get a few rupees less in the 
bazaar. 

Mr. Malhr.r.- -Taking into account the fact that the difference in price 
is less and the quantity is also less during these periods, do you think that 
the effect of that on the total price is almost negligible? 

Mr. Alexander. —It would not be more than a rupee. It would be less 
than a rupee because the quantity won’t be anything considerable. 

Prf..ndent. —Take the light structurals. The first class material is 
Us, Iff?-?!. The average for all is Us. 1:13-76, the difference being Us. 4, 
though the second class material is Us. 98-51. It may bo duo to the 
quantity being small on an average. 

Mr. Alexander. —Considerable amount of that is out of old stock. 

Pre.sidenf.—As regards the future it should be negligible. 

Afr. Alexander. —It would not lower the average price by more than 
a rupee. 

President. —Docs the same thing apply to bars? • 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —In the case of bars there is a dillcrcncc of Rs. 5. Us. 142 
first class bars and Us. 137 for all bars. 

Mr. Alexander. —In bars it may amount to more than a rupee. I would 
say not more than Rs. 2 on account of having to cut stock lengths into 
shorter lengths. 

President. —1 thought I should bring thi.s point to your notice. If you 
have got to say nothing naturally we have got to say nothing. 

Mr. Alexander, —It would not be more th.an Us. 2. 

President. —What about plates? The price of first class plates is Rs. 141-39 
and the average of all is Us. 131-72, a diiforonco of nearly Us. 10. 

Mr. .ilexander. —That is on account of the big percentage oPscrap. 

President .—What is your position as regards that? 

Mr. Alexander. —They arc sold at a very low price. They are credited 
lin the cost sheets at the price wc get. 

President. —"Would it come under this Rs. 66-74? 

Mr. Alexander. —Last year wc credited it at U.s. 20 per ton right along. 
'.Since the 1st of April wc arc crediting at Us. 35. 

Mr. Mather. —That may cover it fairly well, but you have actually 
Realised Rs. 66. 

Mr. Alexander .—AVe ac.tually credited on the cost sheets with only Rs. 20. 
We have made a profit on the stock and not on the mill. 

, President. —What happened was the works only got Rs. 20 and the stocks 

■got Us. 66. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right, and wc changed that on tho 1st April. 
That is one reason why the plate mill costs dropped so rapidly since April. 

President. —Arc these cuttings abnormal or is it about the average per¬ 
centage? 

Mr. Alexander.- -It is normal for the class of work w-e do. We take a 
lot of orders which similar mills at home don’t. In the case of narrow plates 
at hoiiM) the purchaser would have to buy wide plates and cut them himself. 
VOL. III. t 
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T>r. Matthai. —Would you put the normal as high as 12 per cent, P 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, it would be 15 per cent. 

President. —In that case, this system do,es not give you a correct idea of 
the position as regards plates. 

Mr. Alexander.- —That is right. If you add the two together, it is about 
11 per cent. 

President.—li we had to make some adjustment in the realised price, 
it would be far more difficult than if we had to do it in the works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is difficult. 

President. —It is a substantial percentage. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is analogous to second class rails. 

President. —For one thing the plate mill is not working to capacity. 

Mr. Alexander. —It should be penalised to that extent. 

President. —You give the benefit of that to the stocks and not to the 
works. 

Mr. Ale.Tander.--V(e are only crediting T?s. .15 when we are getting Us. 40 
and Us. 15 because some of it goes to the open hearth. 

President. —^Thoso may be heavy cuttings. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that we took Rs. 35 as the average. 

Mr. Alexander.- -We kept it on the low .side so that we might not have 
to change it. 

President. —If you take Rs. 109 for second class then that average for 
Rs. 35 is very low. You should treat this on the same footing as second 
class rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —The point is that we never take credit for the second class 
m.sterial. It is nob second class in the sense that second class rails are. 

President. —These figures do not show how much you use in the open 
hearth and how much is sold. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have not given you those figures. 

Mr. Mather. —In the rail mill, you have given tw’o entries, one for scrap 
and one for second class rails. Instead of that, you (sunbine the whole 
thing at the [date mill and give your estimated average. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. If yon take that Rs. 20, it makes n difference of 
Rs. 6 in the cost per ton of plates. 

President. —^What I want to know is to get some idea as to how much of 
the material you ordinarily pi'()duce on the plate mill is .scrap .and how nnich, 
of that is actually used by you as s»:raj» jnire and simj)le. 

Mr. Alexander. —^That is not shown in the cost sheets. 

President. —That is what I want to get .some idea as to your real costs. 

Mr. Alexander. —This Rs. 35 i.s merely an arbitrary figure. In one parti¬ 
cular month it may all have been sold. 

Mr. Mather. —You must make a certain amount of unsaleable material. 

Mr. Alexander. —We have sold everything. 

President. —You must then take credit at Rs. 60. We aro now trying 
to ascertain what vour plate mill cost was in 1925-26. In that case we must 
take Rs. 66-74 per ton as the value of tho scrap which ought to he credited 
to the plate mill. 

Mr Alexander.—Wc will send you a statement dividing up the amount 
of scrap on the cost shoots last year showing how much was sold and how 
much went to the open hearth. 

President. —I am discussing the plate mill only for tho moment. 

Mr. Alexander. —It wc credited the acra[> at about Rs. 55 as against 
Rs. 20. our cost would have been Rs. 10 to R.s. 12 a ton less. 

Presidcai.—When any part of your plant whit.h is already expensive 
if you add something more than you should, it makes it appear still more 
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■expensive. I think that I drew your attention to this point in the case 
of the old mills. The same thing is happening hero in a different manner. 
I want to know what the plate mill is really doing. 

Mr. Alexander. —We shall send yon all the details. 

Fresident. —Tu making the adjustment, yon should take the price of 
second class material cost. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —I Imve not ^ct cx.-iniined the realized prices in any great 
detail, but the impression created in my mind is that in most of those 
products the average price actually realised by you is a little higher than 
the c.i.f. price plus the duty. 

Air. Peterson. —About Its. 5 or 6 more. 

President. —T think I should like to consider what your position will be 
when your output increases and when somebody else comes in. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that wo will get anything as high as that 
for the whole production. The drop will begin from now as the output 
increases. We .are finding less profitable market for our products. 

President. —1 ■>vant some more information about corrugated galvanized 
sheets because your realised price is considerably higher than the c.i.f. 
landed price plus duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want to know which stations they are going to. That 
is the only way to get it. 

President.- -1 want to know .some information .about the locality of the 
market, and so on. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give yo\i that. For which particular product do 
you want it? Yoti want only for galvanized sheets. 

President. —Is there any large demand for black sheets? 

Mr. Peterson. —The orders for black sheets are mostly from wagon 
builders. 

President. —How Is it that you get more for plain sheets? 

Mr, Peterson. —They are better sheets. 

Fresident. —Is the ((uality of the imported sheets the same as yours? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —W’e don’t get separate figures for plain galvanized sheets. 
What is the percentage of galvanized ))lain sheets to the galvanized corru¬ 
gated sheets ? 

Mr. Alexander. —2,400 tons as against 11,000 tons. 

President. —Will that percentage be maintained ? It is a considerable 
percentage in that case. 

Air. Alexander. —10 to 15 per cent, would be a good average. 

Mr. Mather. —It was 20 per (;ent. last year. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —^You say that 16 to 20 per cent, is plain galvanized sheets. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Fresident. —^And black sheet? 

Mr. Alexander. —About 30 per cent, of the total sheets rolled. We would 
sell 30 per cent, as black sheets and 70 per cent, as plain and corrugated 
galvanized sheets. 

President. —15 per (;ent. of 70 per cent, would be plain galvanized sheets. 

Mr. Alexander.- -Yes, or a little over 20 per cent, of the galvanized sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want the rates to each market and the freight 
advantages to each? 

President. —Yes. As regards the corrugated sheets, you are favourably 
situated. You can sell in the best market available. 

L 2 
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Mr. Peierson. —The lurgest market will be Calcutta. At present wo have' 
not gone there, because upcountry prices are higher. 

Pre.iident.—Afi regards prices gonerail 3 ’ for making any comparison dO' 
you agree that it is no use taking the present Briti.sh price,s at all? 

Mr. Pe trrson. —J understand that the prices .are a little higher aftcr.the 
coal strike. 

Prusidriit .— I don’t know whether the Continentiil prices would in any 
way bo affected by the prices in Great Britain. 

Mr. Pfite.rfon. —I think that to some extent they would be. 

President .—Perhaps the safe.st thing is to take the pre-strike prices. 

Mr. Peter.'ioii .—Yes. The fu'st (juarter of the year would prohablj’ be the' 
best figure to take. 

Pri'.»dr.nt .—There h.as not been very much alteration in Continental 
prices in the last few months. The average price of beams in 192'l-26 was 
Bs. 92, in 1925-20 Hs. 82 and now it is R.s. 77. There has boon a fall but the 
fall since the last quarter is not .so gieat. Judging by the present tendency if 
there is any drop it may not be very great. 

Mr. Peierson. —^Wo have maintained our prices fairly steadily since the 
last three months. It is evidence that the English rates are stable, I think. 

President. —In considering structurals, 'would beams bo the thing to take?' 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That would be the bc.st thing to take. 

Pre.ndent. —Should angles bo taken separately? 

Mr. Peterson. —They may he taken together. 

President. —Light structurals may be taken as bars more or less? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are all tho same typo of product as bars. 

President. —Except that they fetch a slightly higher price, that is all 
the difference, is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing wo propose a scheme which is intended to cover 
a period of seven to ton years, and if in the first t-ear you find that you 
were getting, say Us. 10 less than we expected you to get on an average, 
will you go to tho Government and ask for assistance? If you do, tho 
answer of the Government of India may naturally be that this scheme 
is for ten years and that you cannot expect them to hold an enquiry at 
the end of one year. 

Mr. Peierson. —^Rs. 10 would he a rather high figure; that would mean 
a difference of Rs. 40 lakhs on the total production. 

President. —In considering this point I must remind you that the 
scheme, if it is one for seven or ten years, contemplates that there should 
not be frequent onquirios. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should take the chance, if it is adequate. 

President. —There is no point in putting forward any scheme for any 
length of time if on the slightest pretext you wore to go to the Government 
of India and ask for an enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson. —We should hot do that. 

President. —Would it be possible to get quotations for rails from the 
new combine through the Director General of Stores? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to get prices for rails and these people 
will not tender unless they know that the tender is a serious one. You 
ought to have very good evidence from the recent quotations to the Palmer 
railways. 

President, —They called for tenders about April or so, but at that time 
nothing was settled. Since then this combine has come into being and 
that might tend to produce higher prices. If there is a combine they must 
quote you a price. 
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Mr. Paterson. —They may quote the minimum priee of £6 but that 
is merely hypothetical. Any member may quote as much as he li)<cs. 

President .—-The price of rails i.s a very important factor in this enquiry. 
It gives some idea of the level of prices that steel ought to reach. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have information as to the price the T‘bigli.sli railways 
pay for rails, but that does not help yon much hecau.sc I cannot give you 
the source of it. I think the price w:is £7/5. 

President. —Could you try and get us a qtiotation ? 

Mr. Peterson. —I could not get a (piotation myself. They would not 
quote. When our London office asks for a quotation they want to know 
whether there is any actual order otherwise they won’t quoi.e. I can ask 
for quotations if you like, 

Pre.ddent. —So far as the trade papers go they simply say that this 
combine has been formed. 

Mr. Peterson. —For the la.st 15 months the price for rails has been £8 
in England and £7/5 for export: that is what we get. 

’President. —That may he taken as a fair average price.'’ 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, for large orders. 

President.—A r regards sleepers you were not very serious in the last 
enquiry and it does not appear to me that you arc very seriou.s noev. 

Mr. Peterson. —We were not going in for sleepers at the time and for 
that reason tve did not get alt the information you would like to have. 
T can got you quotations for sleepers as well if you like; that would be for 
Continental sleepers of course. 

President. —In connection with that we understand there is going to be 
a comhffie, so there may not he any difficulty about getting quotations now. 

.Ifr. Peterson. —The information I have got is that the British Railmakers 
Association have now got a standard priee of £C-7-6 for export ; that is 
about the month of March. Since then the po.sition has changed. There is 
some information about quotation for rails this year for the French colonies 
—600 tons of French rails at 748 francs, delivery Dunkirk, and another 
1,200 tons of sleepers for the same railway at 740 francs, Tliat is a pretty 
low price at the present rate of exchange. £4'8n. Those orders arc dated 
the 20th April. 

President. —Y'ou have not giveJi me the Continental exciianges. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are sorry. We took the exchange at 154 ;15: tho 
rail price is ,£1'85 and the .sleeper price £4-80. All these various informa¬ 
tion that we get from the Continent lead us to believe that it is impossible 
for us to quote anything which they arc likely to accept if \ve are to quote 
in open eompetition with the Continental material. 

Mr. Mattier. --Vrnne prices ejiange onormou.sly with the excliange and it 
may lead to siib-stantial error if you do not convert the franc at tho rate 
of exchange preva.iling on the date the order was placed. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is so. Would you like me to get a quotation for 
sleepers for reasonable quantity, say, 10,000 tons and for 90 Ih. rails? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Pef(:7’Soa.--Would you like both English and Contijicnlal if possible? 

President. —Yes. What about cast iron sleepers? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want the price for that? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —The last information we have is for orders placed tor 
the North Western Railway. The prices were for Indian delivery Rs. 84, 
Rs. 76, Rs, 72 and Rs. 68. They would not bring east iron sleepers from 
abroad. 

President.—"W'hat is the advantage of using steel sleepers? 
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Mr. Pf.terson.—l don’t think there is any particular advantage. The 
railways had come to the conclusion not to use steel sleepers. I don t know 
why they changed their mind. 

President.—Hi it is a case of cast iron sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson. —We wouldn’t ask for protection then. Owing to the use 
of Indian pig iron for the manufacture of these c^ast iron sleepers, they 
can be supplied at a much lower rate than they can be imported. 

Mr. Mathias.—Whnt would be the, cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our all in cost would be Us, 30. 

Mr. Mather.—Bo these prices Us. 84—68 include the pri(« of tie bars 
and cotters? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Rs. 84 is with tie bar. 

Mr Peterson—As regards sleepers, under the contract, we might be 
called upon to supiily 25,000 to 30,000 tons of sleepers at that price. 

President. —1 just want to draw your attention to this question of pro¬ 
tection of rails and sleepers. Take your costs for 1926-27 as you have given 
them in your estimate (supplementary Statement No. 46). Tt is Rs. 79 for 
rails. Calculate on that basis your fair selling price and compare it with 
£7-6-0 f.o.b. 

Mr. Peterson. —U ive compete against England, there is not very much 
in it. If we are competing with England when she i.H competing against 
the Continent, it is quite a different matter. 

President. —On the basis of £7-5-0, it would come to Us. 124, inclusive 
of freight, landing charges and duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Take your Us. 79 and add your overhead and profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what has not happened. We have to supply 
rails at Us. 105. I’rosumably the sleeper price would be as low. 

President. —'I'hat is a different point. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tf we get that price, there is not much in it. 

President .—Let consider sleepers now. The po.sition as regards sleepers 
is even better on the present prices. 

Mr, Peterson .—Our cost is not so low as the rail cost. 

President .—Quite. But it will go down. If it is a question of choosing 
between the cast iron sleepers and steel sleepers, it doesn’t matter to you. 
You may bo able to sell your cast iron sleepers if they don’t take your 
steel sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson .—W'e might do that. 

President. —In that case, no question of protection can arise. 

Mr. Peterson .—There is no question of protection on cast iron sleepers. 

President .—Nor on steel sleepers on the prices recently mentioned 
by the Hallway Board. Tf you made steel sleepers more expensive, they 
might use cast iron sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson .—If wc make ca.st iron sleepers. The only trouble is that 
these railways have got contracts by which they can compel us to deliver steel 
sleepers. 

President .—It might bo to your advantage if they did so. 

Mr. Mather .—If a duty were put on steel sleepers, it wotild not raise 
your price under the contract. 

Mr. Peterson .—It would have to be a bounty. I don’t think there is 
any risk in putting on a bounty. Tf they don’t want steel sleepers at that 
price, they won’t have them at all. 

President .—Why should there be a bounty at all? 

Mr. Peterson .—Our present estimated cost is Us. 85 and the price is 
Rs. 123. The margin Is Rs. 38. 
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President .—That doesn’t compare so badly. It is not a finished article 
such as rails. I am just trying to explain to yon how the position arises. 

If they compel you to deliver at this price, yon won’t fiivi yourself in an 
unfavourable position. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t think that they would go in for pressed steel 
sleepers. 1 would like to point out that .sleepers go through two processe.s 
after the flow wtiei'ea-s mils only go through one. They are a more finished 
article. 

P7’c.sidenl.--They might go in for cast iron or wooden .sleepers. It is 
not cheap for every railway to use wooden sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson.-Tlie.y .seem to change their minds so often. I don’t 
know what they are going to do. I expeet it is a question of price. 

, Small Bar.s and Jtods. 

]\fr. Mather .—You liave seen that there has been a customs ruling about 
small rods and small bars which appears to have the effect of exempting 
round bars and rods only from the duty. I take it you would have no 
objection if we proposed to exclude squares under J". 

Mr. Peter,son.-■'We are not likely to roll any section under i". 

Yield of Finished Steel. 

Mr. Hlather .—I notice in your supplementary Statement No. 16 tlmt 
the yield of finished steel from the ingots for 1926-27 works out to about 
71-2 per cent, and 10 years later to 71’8 per cent. Do you think it would 
be possible to increase that yield to 74 per cent. ? 

Mr. .-Mexmider. —No, 1 don’t, not for sometime. 

Mr. Maiher. —Y’ou don’t feel safe in estimating. 

Mr. Alexander. No. T realise that at home they got up to 74 per cent, 
or even 76 per cent. It would he expecting too much to get that here with 
the Indian labour that we have until they are bettor trained and become 
more efficient. 

Mr. Mather .—T think you would probably reali.se the imimrt:'nee of 
going as far as possible in that direction, because I find that if you take 
the average value of the finished steel as Its. 100 a ton and if you increase 
the yield from 71-8 to 73 per cent., it would save you Rs. 6 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—At least a rupee per ton of product if you save one per 
cent, of the wastage. 

Mr. Alexander. —Y'es, but 1 can’t promise that we can get to 73 and 74 
per cent, for sometime yet. 

Mr. Mather. -Yon have got your mind on that and you are doing your 
best, I have no doubt. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 


Fuel Consumption. 

Mr. Mather. .T have been making certain calculations in connection 

with file total fuel consumption in the works and the possibility of improv¬ 
ing on it hy a better nse of the bl.ast furnace gas and the coke oven gas 
which if they were used to the full, would diminish the amount of coal 
required to be brought in. I would he glad if you would give mo one or 
two items of additional infoj’juatioii which would enable me to be a little 
more certain about my final result. Can you toll me what the total amount 
of electric power generated is? 

Mr. Alexander .—Retween 20 to 22.000 K.W.H. 

Mr. Mather .—Day and night for 7 days a week? 
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Mr. Ale.xdmlrr .—For 6 daj’s a week. It would Vie better if I give you a 
statement regatding olcctiic power generated. 

Mr. Mather. Tliat would be very useful. In the exhibit statement 
that part is left blank. 

Mr. .\I(‘xalitter. —In June it was 11,8(K),000 K.W.TT. I suppo.se Juno 
would be a fair average. 

Mr. Jlot/ier. -What is the cost per K.W’.H.? 

Mr. .Mf.xiiniler, —2.91 pies. 

Mr. Mather. T take it when your new seheme for additional generators 
is finally working—apart altogether from any increased efficiency of consump¬ 
tion of gas in boilers—there will be an increased efficiency between the fuel 
and the power generated. 

J tr. AIe xa ndcr.~-Yea. 

Mr. Mather. —It should not be any exaggeration to anticipate that by 
that time ,vou ought to get about 17 per cent, over all cHiciency. 

Mr, .iJexander. — 1 would not like to say what the figure would be. 

Mr. Mather. —In preparing the.se plans for the rebuilding of the old open 
hearth furnaces towards the end of voiir development programme and also 
for the provision of new gas producers for the open hearth, have you taken 
into account the possibility that you might be able, bv' other methods of 
fuel economy, to make available for the open hearth fnrnaco.s enough blast 
furnace gas ami coke oven gas to heat those furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 have taken into consideration the fact that we are 
already down to 8 tons of coal per ton of finished prodtict and if we take 
into consideration the fact that the Indian coal is 10 per cent, inferior 
to other coals that would reduce it to 2-7 tons. I am not prepared to say 
that we can go far beyond that in 10 years, unless we go in for gas engines 
and things like that which they have in other countries where they get 
down to 2 tons of coal. In otlier w’ords T cannot promise to do here in 
the next 10 years what it has taken 50 yeans to do in other countries. 

Mr, Mather. —A change has been made a good deal earlier than that 
in other countries, 

Mr. Alexander. —They have better organisations and people to take care 
of variou.s work which wc haven’t. We cannot Indianiso rapidly and at 
the same time get the great economies that other countries hav’o got 
whore they have been much better organised than we are, 

President. Would it mean a considerable expenditure if you had to 
adopt gas engines and get rid of your boilers? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. Take the case of England and the Continent. 
It has taken 10 years for them to work that out. 1 know of one of the 
first gas driv'en blowing engines—being installed in about 1908. That was 
18 years ago. 1 think that they unist have done so on the Continent before 
that. It has taken over 20 years to perfect it and I won’t promise that 
this plant can change to gas engines in another ten years. It means 
revolutionising the whole system. 

Mr. Mather. It has not taken 20 years in individual plants, Mr. 
Alexander. It has not even taken 20 years to he almost universally luscd 
in Europe. 

Mr. Alexander. —My point is that I don’t think that w'o can undertake 
to go from steam engines to gas engines w'itbin this length of time. Tliere 
is too much else to bo done and many things to be considered. 

Mr. Mather. —I did not have in mind the suggestion that yon .should 
actually change from your existing steam plant to the gas engine plant, 
because that does involve practically the scrapping of your steam plant 
which i,s very expensive. I think that it is possible that by increasing 
the efficiency of. your turbine plant you can make it better worth while to 
keep it than to scrap it. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the point. 
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Mr. Mather. —While that may be so, it is a matter lor consideration 
whether, in any extension of power production which you propose to under¬ 
take, it raiKhl not he more economical to extend by putting in gas engines 
than by putting in additional steam plant? 

Mr. .Alexander. —1 don’t think that it would work, mixing one up with 
the other. 

Mr. Mather. -What would be your difficulty? That mixing up of the 
two systems has o(x-urred in practically all the works during the period 
of changing over. 

Mr. Alexander. —Before we plan anything new, wo must first get the best 
out of what we have and then wo can think of going in for gas engines. 
We must have additional power and 1 want to order the new generator 
before the end of this year if possible. 1 hope to get it sanctioned so that 
it can be ordered before the 1st of next April if ijossiblo. Wo have not 
had time to make a .study of the gas engine .situation. 

Pre.iidenl. —Of course one can see that it would he very difficult for 
you to change over frojn steam to gas. You can do it either in instalments 
or, if you make very big profits, scrap the boiler plant and go in for the 
gas plant. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wc cannot do that all at once. 

1‘resident. Can a new works starting get down to two tons of coal 
if they started with gas engines and everything else up to date? Would 
it be safe for them to assume that they <“Ould do with two tons? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 wmuld not say yes to that for the reason that I 
don’t have accurate figures. Mr. Mather must know what the best practice 
is in Europe. The best average practice is 2 tons. What is it on the 
Continent? 

Mr. Mather. —It Is as good as that; and better in some works. 

Mr. .4 Icxaiukr. 1 doubt if any firm starting in India could get those 
results. Tn the first place, they would have to get better results by 10 
per (ient. making allowance for the quality of coal. 

President. —Apart from the question of coal, there are advantages in 

other things, viz., labour, supervision and many other things. 

Mr. Alexander. 1 start on the a.ssumption (hat wc can get down to 3 
tons. To get down to 2 tons, wc require not only gas engines but .some¬ 
thing else. 1 don’t think that we can got down to 2 tons in ton years. 

I would say for India for a new plant starting for the first few years of 

their operation, if they got down to 2i tons, they would be doing very well. 

President.—Would it be safe to take it at 2i ton.H? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 would not assume anything less than that. 

President. —Would the plant be more expensive to install than the steam 
plant? 

Mr. AU ■xander. I can’t tell you what the relative costs of steam and 
ga.s installations are. 

Pre.<:idcnt. —1 don’t think that it would be more expensive. 

Mr. Alexander.— It should not be. 

President.- Do you burn any gas in the boilers? 

Mr. Alexander. —All the blast furnace gas is burnt in .the boilers. 

Mr. Mafhcr.--Tha object is to economise on the boilers and get better 
results. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Alalher. —You arc proposing to rough clean all your blast furnace 
gas ? 

Mr. Alexander.- Yen. The first thing is to prepare it so that we can 
burn it properly. 

Mr. Mather. —That, together with more efficient boiler practice and 
more effituent turbine practice and with your condensors and so on, should 
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result—when you gel these inifu'ovemeiits niatle—in your having a surplus 
of blast furnace gas. 

Mr. .^If’.cander. —I have not luade allow'ance for that. Tt is quite possible 
that we Avill find that we have more blast furnace gas than we need and 
then we would consider the question of using the blast furnace gas to 
heat the coke ovens and release so much more coke oven gas to bo used 
in the mills. Tt is better to use coke oven gas in the other departments 
than to use the blast furnace gas becau.so the former has a much bettor 
heat value. 

.\fr. Malhe.r. —1 gather that your opinion is that the whole of your 
development programme must be spread over a considerable number of 
years. Your first object would be not merely to maintain tho output but 
to get an increased output of steel, so that your operation is not interfered 
with to any substantial extent by any part of the new development pro¬ 
gramme. 

Mr. Alexander. —Quito so. 

Mr. A[ather.~ -Yon feel therefore that tho development programme .will 
take a longer time to complete than it would otherwise. 

.Mr. .ilexonder. —Yes. 

.Mr. Atather. —I take it that you have considered carefully whether by 
adding to your staff temporarily yon could expedite it by a year or two 
without interfering at all with your operations. 

Mr. Alexander. —We expect to increase the staff to take care of tho 
equipment we have. We cannot go beyond that. Wo can staff our foundry 
with so many people and wc can staff the machine shops. Tt is the shop 
work that is the neck of the bottle. 

Mr. Mather. —As far as organising tho scheme is coiieerncd, it can bo 
done ahead. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, wo are looking 12 months’ ahead. 

t'o.'if of ItolU. 

Mr. Mather. —On looking through these co.st sheets given for 1025-26 
on pages 84 to 92 of the blue book 1 notice that if I multiplied the charge 
for rolls by tbe output in each of the mills and then divided tho total ex¬ 
penditure on rolls by tho finished products, it works out to about Rs. 4 
per ton of liiiisbed product. Can you toll me whether your actual expendi¬ 
ture is a.s high as that? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It seems to me to bo a high figure. 1 was wondering 
whether on these figures you bad in that year been accumulating some 
reserve in your rolls? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is high—nearly double what it should be. 

Mr. Mather-Can you say why it should be so high as that. Tt is 
obvious that in so far as you use the imported roll, the roll is going to 
cost you more than it would in Europe. 

Mr. Alexander. —The whole thing is the price of imported rolls and the 
short life of our own rolls. 

Mr. Malher. —Perhaps 20 to 25 per cent, would be a reasonable addition 
to the total charges for freight and duty. 

Mr. Alexander. —30 per cent. 

Mr. Mather.—1 accept for the sake of argument that the imported roll 
costs you 30 per cent. more. You arc spending so much—very nearly double 
—on the rolls per ton of output—and the other thing is tho short life of 
your own rolls—that it seems to me that it is uneconomical for you to make 
the rolls. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is uneconomical for us to make our own rolls. The 
life of our own rolls is not to be compared with the life of the rolls that 
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we buy. The short life of all rolls is partly due to the carele.ssiicss and 
inexperience of our operators. 

Mr. Mather. —That introdrures a thjrd factor. In addition to the i)rice of 
the imported rolls, and‘the short life of your own rolls, conics the careless¬ 
ness of the operators? 

Mr. Alexander.— Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Has there been any improvement in the last few years? 

Mr. Alexander. —Decided improvement. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that it is likely to continue? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —If we take at the present moment yoiir roll cost is nearly 
double of what it is in other countries, do you think that you may be able 
to reduce that excess of 50 per cent, of your roll co.st? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not for some time on aci’ount of the hreakanes. 

’Mr. Mather. —Do you expect that to remain ? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 would say that we could reduce the (;ost by 60 per 
cent, in a few years time. Wo have allowed Rs. 4 lakhs for an experimental 
plant for making our own rolls. 


Ga.'i t'redit.'i. 

Mr. Mather. —Clan you tell me the Imsi.s on which you make your gas 
credits. 

Mr. Alexander.- Guess-work. 

Mr. Mather. — On page of Llie Rlue llooh yon give ns the vo-\ of con¬ 
version of Bessemer coverter blown-metnl. There is no entry in the state¬ 
ment for any of the three years for power. 

Mr. .Alexander. —I think that it is included in ‘ service expense ’. On 
the cost sheet it is under elec tric light and power. 

Coniidainta ahaiit Itail.K aiul 1>. Sleel. 

rrcaident .—There i.s only one other point and that is about the com¬ 
plaints made agaimst your rails. \Vc asked the Controller of Stores 
to emiiiire into the matter. We received his report only this morning, and 
I am afraid this matter will have to .stand over until we meet again. 

Mr. J‘eter.son. -If you will .send it to us we will semi you a written 
answer. 

h'resident. —There is also anotlior point. You .supplied certain steel to the 
Angus Engineering Works for making .steel forging.s for the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company? 

,1/r. refrrsdii. —Yc.s. 

Vrenident. —The whole of the maicrial wa,s very’ unsatisfactory from their 
point of view. 

Mr. .Alexander. —I explained to the Angus Company, to the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company and also the Government the cause of the trouble 
and what we were going Lo do to remedy it, and we replaced the steel that 
was found defective. 

President. —Will you plea.se e.xplaiu how the difect.s arose? 

Mr. Alexander.- The complaints were about certain D cla.s.s .stoe! that 
we had never ntnde before ajid we diet not take sufficient discard fron; 
the top of the ingots with the result that we got some piped steel in the 
bars which wore sold. 

rrcsidenl -—That was not iioticcal in the works? 

Mr. Alexander .—No. ^^'e could not see jt. 

President .—Was not that material tested by the Metallurgical Inspector? 
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Mr. .■U,<:xa)](ler. Yos. llo iiiiglil have KOt a proportion of steel that had 
no pipe ill it. It was only a small proportion of the order, and wo replaced 
them. 

Mr. Mather. —A part of thoir complaint wa.s that they oriKinally asked 
that the steel should be supplied cither subject to specification or subject 
to special tosi and that you declined to accept the order on those conditions, 
and ultimatel 3 ' they ordered from you under the ordinary kind of inspec¬ 
tion. Tlie_v claim that had the material been subjected to special test tbe 
defect would have been discovered heforc they worked on the material. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say joii replaced the steel. Did they accept that 
steel ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have not heard anj’thing about it .siuco. Tt w'as 
not ordinary steel, but stool np to a special specification which wo had not 
made before. 

President. —The Controller of Stores thinks that it was due rather to 
some ivant of supervision during manufactureP 

Mr. Alexander. —I admitted it to the Company. 

President.--You say you have now taken stops to remedy that defect. 
What sort of stops? 

.1/1'. Alexander. —Taking more discard from the hlooms. 

President. —Is that the only case in which that happened? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is all. In this particular case I explained 
IJorsonally in my office to Mr. Pitkeathly and Mr. Humby and also to the 
Peninsular Locomotive and the Angus people what the cause of it was 
and what we were going to do to remedy it. We also said that wo would 
take bdck all the steel that was found defective and replace it free of 
charge, and that they would not find any more defects in future. 

M'r. Mather.—A part of their complaint was that before they realized 
that the steel contained that defect, they had spent a good deal of money 
in making it into forgiug.s. 

Mr. Peterson.—Mak the commercial remedy was there. I don’t quite 
understand what point the Board want to examine. 

President. —These people arc a.sking for protection on forgings on tho 
ground that they are going to use Indian steel. Tt is essential that in 
that cijse tho steel should be of the proper quality. The Angus Engineering 
Works wanted to luit in a proviso that tho steel should be subjected to a 
tost in their laboratory, and I understand that j’ou were not willing to 
accept that proviso. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our usual practice is that if a man wants to h.ive 
anything tested, he must test it before it leaves the works. We cannot 
take the ri. 5 k of delivering the material and then having to take it back. 

Presid.ent.' -But this is a special product. Tt is railway material and 
fewer difficulties should be put in the way of testing this material. 

Mr. Peterson.- Wo have tho Government Inspector at Jam.shcdpur; he 
can arrange for inspection. 

President.- -Why should you deny the purchaser a reasonable opportunity 
of testing his material? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is only a question of principle. Tho same thing 
happens in everything else. Our experience is that if we agree to a con¬ 
dition of that kind wo are always faced with claims for bad material and 
things of that kind. All steel works in the world have the luaterials 
inspected before they leave their works. 

Mr. Alexander. —That was tested in the same way as all other materials 
are tested by tho (Jovernment Metallurgical Inspector. 

President.- I do not say that as a rule you should accept a proviso like 
that, but in order to cnctourage thc.se firms to make forgings it might lie 
to your advantage to make an exception. 
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Mr. J’eterson. —In the ease of a really first class firm it is contrary to 
.the usual practice. They probably would not agree to that themselves, 
when customers are buying forgings from them. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo have had instances where our steel was shipped 
away and people who were using it did not give the jiroper heat treatment 
and wanted to reject it, and we proved to them that it was the heat 
■treatment that was the trouble. 

President. —In the beginning you have got to go out of jmur way to 
.got customers. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not business as business is done. 

President.- In the case of a big works when it contracts to supply 
certain railway material, 1 think it is essential that that firm should be 
given as many guarantees as you can reasonably give. 

, Mr. Alexander. —I do not know n'hat better guarantee it can have than 
his materials being tested by the Government Metallurgical Inspector. 
■Railways themselves accept that. 

Mr. Mather. -Am J correth in believing that it was the first time that 
.you made this edass of steelP 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —And this was the first batch of this class of steel that you 
■made and you had not taken a.s nnich ('arc as it was necessary to ensure 
■that the (pialily was satisfactory. 

Mr. .Alexander. —You were hero, I think, when we first tried to roll 
■this stedl. 

Mr. blather. —Not when this particular lot was made. 

Mr. .Alexander. -It may not have been the first lot made but it was 
when we first started making it. 

President. —This happened apparently on two occasions. First of all 
■they say in their evidence: The i’eninsular Locomotive Company ordered 
1,000 s(’row couplings along with other fittings. “ They wore anxious to 
•take delivery of the screw couplings along with the other fittings. We got 
steel from Tatas and commenced the manufacture before we had lime 
•to get the analysis. When tlie report came wo found that the steel was 
weak and full of carbon and silicon. We stopped manufacturing immediate¬ 
ly. Than bickerings went on between the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Peninsular Locomotive Company and ourselves and the Controller of 
Inspection. Eventually the Peninsular Locomotive Co)npauy could not wait 
long and they cancelled the whole thing. We were left with all this 
material Then 1 asked “ Eventnally what happened between you and 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company?” and their answer was “ Eventually 
we returned the stool to Tatas and got a fresh supply from them which 
was also ju.st as had. Again there was some correspondence. I understand 
that the Controller of Inspection went to Tatiis and examined our order. 
We again got the .same sort of material. By this time the order had 
been cancelled and wo had turned out material worth about Rs. ILOOO ”. 
This is what they say. Eventually what happened ? 

Mr. .ilexander. —We corrected the defect. They made no claim. They 
■did not tell you about tho <H)nsigiimeiit of British steel that they got for 
the same wagons and how they rejected the whole lot. 

Mr. PelersoiL. —The real point about this was that the-se wagon manu¬ 
facturers were anxious to apply for protection. They came to us and said 
■“we cannot get iirotoclion uiile.ss we use Indian material; can you help 
us ”? We said “ we have never made this stuff before but we will try and 
Ao it for you ”, It is therefore not fair that they should come up now 
with these complaints. 

President. —It cost them Rs. 14,(X)0, according to their statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —We had replaced the material free of charge. They 
made no (tlaim on us. Wc have not heard anything about this at all. We 
iiave had no complaint or demand. 
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President .—As regards tlie rails, we shall go through the j)apers sent 
by the Chief Controller of Stores and if there is anything that requires- 
an explanation we shall write to you. Apparently the Chief Controller has 
gone into the matter very carefully and has given us a full report of what 
actually took place. 

Mr. Peterson .—I may say that we are always anxious to investigate any 
complaints from the railways so that we might put them right. 
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Evidence of Messrs. J. C. K. PETERSON, and C. A. 

ALEXANDER, recorded in Jamshedpur on Monday, the 
20th September 1926. 

Explanation of the general lines in which the further examination is to be 

based. 

President. —This inoriiing T doiiT, wisli to exoiniiiB you so unioli as to ox- 
plain to you the general lines on whh-h I wish to proceed. The most inii3ortant 
thing that wo have now to do is to estimate your fair selling price in the 
future. Whether we take a period of seven years or ten years, it is of little 
importance. J think, Mr. Aloxander, you will have lo make a inorc serious 
attempt to estimate the costs than you have been able to do so far. You 
have not had time so far, 1 know; but if you don’t attempt an estimate more 
•seriou.sly, we may find ourselves rather in a difficult position. If you are not 
able to give us an estimate which we think i.s fair and reasonable, wo might 
be inclined to do what we did before and confine our recommendations to a 
short period. J think you would agree that that ought to be avoided if 
po.ssible; or it may happen that if wc find that your figures arc obviously 
too mucib on the high .vide, then tve may be inclined to cut them down too 
much. That also you would agree ought to be avoided. So, T want just to 
indicate to you the kind of method wc ought to a))ply in arriving at the 
future fair selling price. For instance, in supplementary statement Xo. 46, 
where you give us a. ten years e.stimate—ive are not dealiiig just now with 
the period because that is less important—you have reduced your ingot cost 
from Hs. 62 to Tls. 41 and after that yoxi simply have taken your yield as 72 
per cent, and worked up the figure. You will agree that that means that you 
don’t expect any economics whatsoever either in coal or from increased pro¬ 
duction after the ingot stage. Surely you don’t expect us to accept an 
estimate like that. It is perfectl.v obvious, even apart from aiiyihing else, 
that if your output increases from SOI).000 tons to .500,000 tons, you must 
expect economic,s beyond the ingot .stage. • 

Mr. Alexander.- T wa.s basing it on what wc had done so far. Our average 
is about 660,(KKI tons. 

President,—Take tbc ease of the rolling mills for imstance. Supposing 
your new rail mill rolls at present loO.OtH) tons and rolls afterwards 2oO,(X)0 
or 300,000 tons, you don’t expect the cost to remain at the same level? 

Mr. Alexander. —I am afraid yon are relying loo much ou the increased 
tonnage bringing the co.st above down. From our past experience we know 
that the cost above does not come down very easily. 1 was this morning 
looking up the figures of the new rail mil). The tonnage was up by 40 per 
cent, over anything tliat wc have done but the cctst of rails only came down 
by Rs. 2-8-0 per ton, 75 per cent, of the reduction in t;ost was in the bloom 
cost. 

President. —My view is thi.s--T may be (piite wrong and you may correct 
iiie if I am- that if you take 360,000 ton.s for the sake of argument as the 
Ijroduction this year and it goes up to 660,000 tons, the co.st should come down. 

Mr. .ilexander. — The co.st above material in the mills is not going to come 
donm nearly so much as it lias in the case of pig iron and ingots. The biggest 
saving is going to be up to and including ingots. 

President. —Your figures do not show au.v .saving. 

Mr. .ilexander.- -As 1 said at that time, J cannot profe.ss to estimate with¬ 
in five per cent. 

Presideni. —Y^our estimate ajipears to be out by much more than 6 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Alexander .—I don’t think so. 

Fresident.- -[ am just trj’ing to indicate to you, Mr. Alexander, that aw 
estimate like that cannot be accepted by the Board and in that case you may 
compel the Board to make some estimate which may afterwards not suit you. 
If j’on simply stick to the position that no economies or no greater economies 
are possible beyond the ingot stage, 1 can tell you, so far as I am concerned* 
that T am not prepared to accept j’our estimate. I simply cannot do it. 

Mr. Alexander .—I look at it in a general way. We are not going to do 
niozc than the rest of the woi'ld has already done. 

Fre.wlc.n t. —Thi.s is an estimate which clearly requires revision. As to how 
you would revise it is a different matter. This is the sort of way in whicb 
I think we .should like to proceed. It is quite obvious that we can’t check- 
every item. 

Mr. Alexander.—Jt will take weeks to do it. 

Fresident. —So, 1 thought that we should proceed on general lines. We- 
had better take the main heads. Take labour first. Then, take the next 
important item which is coal; then take the clo.sing down of the obsolete parts 
of the plant; then, you see ,yo\i have got a number of mis(!ellaneous items such 
as tools, repairs and maintenance, contingent fund, etc. I am talking of the 
major items. Take those and then any economies that you may be able to 
make in other directions generally and anj^ profit that you may be able to 
make from by-products such as benzol. 

-Ur. Alexander .—In lu.y c.st.imate 1 hove not taken that into aeeount. 

I'resident. —Then, wc can .say that your output is, .say, 300,000 tons and 
that it would rise to 500,(KIO tons or whatever it is. I don’t agi’ee with yonr 
estimate of the future output. It ought to be a little more. We shall first 
ascertain that figure and having got it, wo shall calculate total labour charges 
and the iiicideuce per ton on this production. Then, we should consider 
whether you .should have any increase under tho.se items and for what reasons 
or whether the items should be cut <iown for some reason or other. Then, wo 
say at the end “ you will reach 560,(100 tons or 600,000 tons and the incidence 
of these items i.s so mucli per ton.” Let us start from coke onwards and 
then get down to the finished product. Then we say under these items there 
should be so mucii reduction or increa.se as the case may be. Now you are 
going in for many more items than before. I think that it would not be 
right to take an average of all steel because you have got semi finished tin bar 
at the one end and you have got galvanized .sheets at the other end. I tliink 
that it is not a correct method to apply now. T would suggest that having 
got this figure, we .should apply that to all these different items. In the 
case of sheet bars wc .shall jiiobably take a smaller figure and sa}' that that 
ought to be the reduction. Then, ive consider your plate mill and your sheet 
mill to see whether ihoro are any directions in which any economy may be 
po.ssible over and above tliesc. Do you think that that method may be followed 
instead of onr going through every item in the co.st .sheetsH 

Mr: Fetersnn. -I think that it is likely to give just as accurate results. 

Fresident. -As regaixls labour, I can tell you that though thero is no- 
other point on which we have as yet formed aii,y opinion, the Board does 
feel that it is excessive, 

Mr. Alexander .—As T told you last time, we are going to bring labour 
down by 10 per cent. I am going to issue orders to that elfect but it will take 
12 months to get it done. 

Fresident .—Whotlier it is 10 per cent, or more we shall discuss as we go 
on. Your figure is 10 per cent. But at present anyhow there is another 
plant working, so far as pig iron is concerned, and we have got its figures 
I suppose you have got, the same figures from them. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, but rliey show that wc are bettor on the blast fnrnacos 
and they arc better on the coke ovens. 

Fre.nde,nt.—Yo\i do not appear to have examined their figures sufficiently. 

I am just trying to iioint out that the compaz’ison is not real until vou bring 
in all the items into your figures. 
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Mr. AUxandf.r .—We cannot bring all ours in. I think that it would not 
be fair to do so. We hare a lot of subsidiary things which they have not got. 

President .—1 am talking of pig iron. 

Mr. .Alexander .—1 am talking of pig iron too. 

President .—If we are to apply their figures to yours, the difference is 
enormous. I have not separated the coke ovens and the blast furnaces. Really 
it is immaterial. What really matters is the labour on pig iron. You can 
separate the two if you like. On tho whole it is bettor to take the two- 
together. If, however, you in.sist upon separating them, I have no objection. 

I took the two together. 

Mr. Peterson.--Are you referring to the latest figures? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson .—We have not sent them on to you. 

President .—AVe have got them from them direct. 1 am just trying to 
explain to you the figures in order that you may correct me, if I am wrong 
I am just giving you time to consider it. I have not made up 1113 ’ mind yet. 

Mr. Peter son. —T wns afniid you had. 

President. —1 have not. I told .von at the beginning that the Board does 
feel that your labour is excessive. You 3 ’ourself admit that there is room for a 
reduction of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Alexfinder. —Yes. 

President.- VA^hat 1 did was 1 took the total of Statements Xos. 70 and 71. 
Besides that, you have given us other figures which you call labour in the 
unproductive departments. It comes to 10,000 men, which is the total. There 
are some figures which deal exclusively with pig iron such as the sulphuric acidi 
plant. Those figures must be added. 

Mr. Alexander.--So. We sell acid to the Tinplato Company of India and. 
u.se acid in tho sheet mill. 

Mr. Mather .—Take tlic relative proportion then. 

President .—That you may separate. AA'o can delete those figures which 
refer directly to the open hearth, tho duplex and tho rolling mills. As re¬ 
gards tho remainder a certain percentage must be allocated to jiig iron. 

Mr. Alexander.—Yes, but it is very difficult to allocate. 

President.—-We will follow your own method in making the allocation. 1 
understood that you allocated ino.Ht of these things in proportion to the total 
works costs. 

Mr. Alexander.- -'Lhat is general expenses only. 

President.-—Thori, suggest to me any other method that 3 ’ou would apply. 

Mr. Alexander.—Yoa are talking of allocating outside charges. Hitherto- 
we have allocated onl 3 ' the general expenses. 

President.--Yie have got to determine what your exact labour is in these 
two departments. 1 suggest to you that 20 per cent, would bo reasonable—I 
am excluding steel. Twenty })or cent, of the number of men, I suggest, w'ould 
be reasonable to allot to tliese dep.artments. AA’e have always taken ono ton 
of steel as being equal to tw'o tons of pig iron. If I apply that percentage, it 
would be higher, would it not? 

Mr. .Alexander.— -Yes. 

President - -'i should be content to apply 20 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander.—1 do not know. 

J’resident .—If wo appl 3 ' the ordinary i)roi)ortion which is really one-third 


Mr. Alexander. —That is assuming that we are not going beyond ingots- 
If we go on and roll onr products. 

President. —h'or tVmt reason I saiil 20 per cent, which is not excessive. 

Mr. Alexander .—AH right. 
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rresident. —We shall add that number to whatever number y»u suggest a* 
being properly employed. 

Mr. Tetcr.wn. —The eomparisou will bo with the total labour lorce. 

President. —Yes, in the exact form in which you have given yours. 

Mr. Alexander. —What is the total given there? 

President.—It is 17.%. What Mr. Fairhurst says is this: “Our figures 
are inclusive of the whole of the labour employed by the Company on its 
works and in a way are not too favourable to this company as a certain pro¬ 
portion of the shop labour which is inclusive of all our maintenance shop 
labour such as machine shop, smithy, foundry and pattern shop, are employed 
on work for our mines and in connection with the supply of castings and 
such to the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited. Wo have however 
thought it-better to include the whole of our labour at the works." 1 attach 
no importance to this qualilication. J will lake that as the figure. They give 
their production—T am talking of the blast furnace—as SC.UjltG tons for 192.5- 
2C, and T think your production w'as G02,0(X) tons. On the basis of their 
figure of 1,700 for 265,146 tons, 1 get a figure of .something like 3,800—that 
is what you ought to have for a production of 602,000 tons. Instead of that 
you have got 7,000 men ; that is a difference of about 3,000 men. 

Mr. Alexander. —You mean taking the 20 per <^ent. allotment? 

President .--Yox. 

Mr, Ali;.run(ie.r. —We could do the same thing if we had the same plant. 

President. —There is not very much difference c.\ccpt that yon have, got 
one old-fashioned coke oven. 

Mr. Alexander. —The blast furnaces are all right if you take C. and D. 

President. —T agree that the Koppcis is a really more expensive unit, but 
if we take your C. and 1). blast furnaces as,signing the remainder of the mea 
to the other blast furnaces and coke ovens, the number becomes extravagantly 
high. You must shut them down if this is the dilfei-once between the two 
sets of blast furnaces. 

Mr. PrAcriion. —Did they give .you their actual costs? 

President.—Wo have seen it, but it is confidential. 

Mr. Mather, —At any rate as far as labour is concerned Mr. Fairhurst has 
given the tonnage per head per annum, and the wages per head per annum. 

President. —That is really the most important thing because we liave got 
some figure to compare with your.s, and if you say that some adjustmenls are 
necessarj', and wc arc sali.sfied, we shall certainly make them. 

Mr. Alci’andcr.—The point I wanted to make clear is that if you have a 
coke ovens plant and blast furnace oidy, w hen you go on to steel and on to 
the rolling mills, the proportion of outside labour gradually increases, espe¬ 
cially as we have to do our own repair works. 

President. —They do it too. 

Ml'. .Alexander. —They do not do structural and other work as w'g do. 

President.—A am talking of the pig iron department. 

Mr. .Alexander. —So am I. Mr. Fairhurst is occasionally writing to me 
to do work for him for which they are not equipped. In our case ivo do it 
ourselves. 

President. —I will come to that presently. As to whether it is more econo¬ 
mical for you to make things or to import them—apart from repairs—you 
have got to show by actual tests that what you are making costs you less than 
if you had to import it. Wo shall deal with that question separately. First 
of all we shall take the po.ssiblc redui-tion under each head and at the same 
time we shall consider as we go along whether any incren.so would ho necessary 
under any of these heads when the output increases. As regards reductions, 
tlie old mills will be all .scrapped before the end of the period. Then wo shall 
see how much can he saved in point of labour and ,so on by that fac:t. As 
regards increases, yon slated the last time that you would require, an increase 
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of 20 per cent, on labour after a reduction of 10 per cent. As far as I can see 
I do not think I can agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you dealing in tcrm.s of number ? 

President.—Yes. You have got far too many heads and we shall have to 
cut off some of them at once! On that point my mind is quite clear. 

Mr. Peterson. —I still think that the cost is really the important thing. 

President.—^ye have first of all got to sec whether you have far too many 
men or not. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think cost js the most important thing as compared to 
other countries, and not the question of the actual number employed. 

President. —If you are able to satisfy me that the (.'ost per ton i.s lower 
than in Kui’ope, but if you compare your costs with America, I shall not be 
convinced, T can toll you, Mr. Alexander, that American costs are no indica¬ 
tion whatsoever of what the costs are in other countrie.s. The relative values 
are quite different in America from other countries. 

■Mr. Peter.son.— On this question of reduction of labour you can take our 
total wage bill. 

President. —That we shall do when we come to the results at the end. 
But if you are asking for any increase in labour as yon go along 1 should 
expect you to substantiate your claim at all important stages. 

Mr. Peterson. —The probable cost of labour per ton will be entirely differ¬ 
ent. I-think for instance any c.alculation at present of the number of men 
is likely to be . . . . 

President.-~We shall a,s.sume that wages remain where they are and that 
the other conditions will also remain the same. 

Mr. Peter.son .—T don’t think the a.s.sumption will be correct. 

President.—But alt c.stiniates must be based on certain assumptions. If 
assumption.s do not substantially hold good the estimate goes. We arc dis¬ 
cussing the estimates on the assumption that the conditions hold good. 

Mr. Peterson .—The only point I want to make is this, that the possible 
reduction in the number of labour emploj’cd and the consequent possible red>ic- 
tion in the costs is, 1 think, trivial as compared with the possible rise in the 
wages of labour throughout the country. 

President .—That we shall consider if it becomes necessary to do so. 

Mr. Peterson .—I am suggesting to you that, that is really the most im¬ 
portant point. 

President .—Do not mix up issues, Mr. I’cter.son. Let us clear certain 
points first and then you can put in your qualifications, your reserves or what¬ 
ever it may be. If any non- units come into operation and if there is not 
sufficient reserve already in your present labour force, then you may say 3 'ou 
want an increase. But if no new units come into operation and the old 
units are being used to get a larger production, then I do not think your 
argument that you require an increase of 20 per (icnt. is fair. 

Mr. Alexander .—When I gave you that figure I overlooked one thing and 
that was the question of shutting down the old mills. 

President .—I have been through the figures. In the old mills you have 
got 2,200 men already in addition to the pen^entage- 10 per cent, oi at what¬ 
ever you like to put it- of the unproductive labour. I think the old Tiiill 
would probably take about 20 ])«■ cent. 

Mr. Alexander .—I could work uj) to 560,000 tons with the same staff that 
we have now'. 

Mr. Malher.- That is your present modification r 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes, because I did not take into consideration the shui- 
ting down of the old mill. There will be verj' little additional plant coming 
in except perhaps the roughing mill and one battciw of coke ovens. 

President .—When we discuss this question further you will probably find 
that not only you may not need any increase but that you may be able to d'; 
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•with loss men in some places. Take for instance your open hearth producers -, 
you have j^ot 1280 men just now. If you get even to the duplex figures, it 
will bo les.s than that. These are things which you have not taken fully into 
account. That is an instance where you can get a whole lot of men reduced; 
you will have about half the number of men in the new producers. Then 1 
saw a lot of men handling the material: there also some reduction is possible. 
Then again if you get rid of some of the boilers which are very old, there is a 
po.ssibility of reducing the number of men. T want you, therefore, to take 
into account all these points and let us have your considered opinion and 
sliow what you really can do. 

Mr. Alr.xah.dcr. —Jt would take a long time to go over all the iteni-s and 
say what it will be in ten years and make new assumptions. Jt cannot bo 
idone in a day or two. 

Mr. Pricrann. -Mr. Alexander has already told you that he can reduce the 
^present .staff by 10 per cent. I do not think there will be much increase when 
the new plant does come in. 

Pre.'iidcnt.- Closing down the old mills is going to .set free about 3,000 
linen. You really should not require them in any part of the plant again. 

Mr. Pe.teraon. —Xo, not all of them. 

Prc.sidc.nf. —Y'on would not require .‘1,000 men. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Jf we shut down the old mills which will take time, some 
■of them will go to the new mills which we will incrca.se. 

Presideni. —Not very many. 

Mr. Alexander. —Then we will have more heating furnaces. 

Pre-ddent.- -I may .say that you have got plenty of margin for all that, if 
you make up your mind to do without those men when the old mills are shut 
down. I am not asking you to do that in a day. My point is th-at you have 
not gone into this point. I have been trying to see whether really there are 
any new units that will require any increase of labour. For in.stancc there 
is the new Wilputte Coko Ovens. Do you contemplate closing down your 
Koppers Ovens at any time? 

Mr. .Alexander. —No. 

President. —Then there is the third duplex. Those are two new big units. 
Soaking pits are a .small thing. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

President -Y^ou shut the old mills down and say you want so many men. 

Mr. Prtcr.son .—We cannot do it off hand. 

President. —Take your own time. Where you are ijutting in the Morgan 
■producers, you are putting in something new in place of the old. 

Mr. Pele.rson.-Vi’lint you want Mr. Alexander to do is to go through the 
list A and simply put jilus or minus against each item. 

President. —Yes. As far a.s 1 can .see there is nothing in the list that is 
going to make an 3 ' substantial difference. 

Mr. Alexander. —Coke ovens, third duplex and the work on the new mill,— 
these arc the three important items. 

Mr. Peterson. —The coke ovens will require the largest number. 

Mr. Mather.- -There it would be most useful to us if you could give us an 
e.stimntc of the number of men required on the basis of the reduction that you 
think possible after careful consideration of the comparison with the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —The roughing mill might require more men. 

Mr. Afather.- Why should it any Bubsta.nli.al number? 

Mr. Peterson .—You want us to go over list B. Take this item Chrome, 
Magnesite and Silica plant. 

President. —It is supposed to pay for itself. 
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Mr. Mather. —If you puL the niiiiiheis in there, you must Kivo us the esti¬ 
mated saving. 

Mr. .Alexander. —At the same time it takes an increased staff. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. Hut if you give the expenditure on them, you must 
give us the saving. 

Mr. Veterson.—T. would prefer to leave that out, because it is extremely 
difficult to give you tlie saving. 

President.- You have taken measures for eftocting fuel economy. You 
take a large number of men from other departments. I can tell you as far 
as T can see by the figures that 1 have worked out—it is an attempt to under¬ 
stand the situation— that you can reduce your men on the pig iron and you 
can got rid of your irien on the old mills and yet you won’t require any in¬ 
crease in the number. 

Mr. .Alexander. —IS’ot on the old mills. 

President. —I mean for the increased output. T am prepared to under¬ 
stand your ease. T am tolling you the, impression that is in mj^ mind. I have 
been through all the departments and that is the result that I have got. I 
don’t say it is right, but 1. don’t think you will find I am too far wrong. 

Mr. Peterson.— Let u,s consider it. 

President.- Don’t keep this idea in your head that you can’t do it. Once 
you have that notion in your head, it affects your sub conscious thought. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you a statement. 

President. —In the case of the old mills this number of men really does not 
represent the number of men that they roquii’e, because you have not esti¬ 
mated the amount of ropaii-s and various other requirements of that part of 
your plant. The economy in closing down the mill is much greater to ray 
mind than the figures actually show. I am just telling you iny impression. 
In their case it is not safe to go niorel.y by the figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —Which figure are you taking? 

President.- -I am taking the labour figure. The indirect labour to my 
mind is far greater and does not enter into any of the columns of the state¬ 
ments that you have put in. If you make allowance for that, when the new 
units come in and replace the old ones you will find that my calculation is 
not far wrong, and that you do not require men. Then I think you would 
apply the same principle to the other main items, such as lubrication, mainten¬ 
ance and repairs, rolls, reliulng fund and contingent fund and .so on. We 
have asked for some figures on some of these points already. 1 think tha* 
you are accuinulating a very big sum in the rolining fund for instance. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo are altering it from time to time. Last year it was too 
big and we reduced it. 

President. —You have got to scrutinize these figures now and see whether 
really the works costs are not being burdened unnecessarily. 

Mr. Peterson.- -That is to say whether the figures are not too high. 

Mr. Alexander. —If we find that figures are too high, wo reduce it. We 
have had the sad experience of the fund being not high enough. 

President. —I don’t want you to cut any figure to the hone except where 
you see the figure is obviously too high. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo do that every year. 

President. —I should like you to go into those figures pretty carefully. 

Mr. Alei'ander .—I see them every month. 

President. —In the light of those facts that wo have been discussing do 
you require any increase? 

Mr. Peterson. —We base them on the experience of the previous years. If 
we find that the fund is too big, wc reduce it. If we find that the fund is too 
little, we increase it. In the case of tools and lubricants, those are the actual 
expenditure. 
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President. —The question arises whether that expenditure ought to increase 
with the outpTit. It should not uecx?ssarily be so. 

Mr. Peterson. —Lubricants should remain pretty constant. 

President. —You may require a little more oil, but not very much. That 
is the point. These four items—materials, repairs and maintenance tools, 
lubricants and miscelhaneous stores—^make a big amount. (Showed a copy of 
the statement to the witnesses). These are the actuals and I want you to 
consider whether when the output increases, yon want the expenditure in the 
same proportion or higher proportion or smaller proportion. 

Mr. Alexander.- —Do you want us to give you a statement? 

President. —I want you to studj' it. 1 have not seen it, but I think taking 
the whole thing together, there must be room for economy. This is exclusive 
of the exhibits. 

Mr. Peterson. —Take for instance the rclining fund. That is the actual 
cost of reliniug. 

President. —We don’t know whether it ought to go down or up. 

Mr. Alexander. —V>h:\t do you want us to do besides study? 

President. —Add Profit by the study and bring down your works cost. This 
is the principle I am following. According to my estimate, say, in 1927-28 
your output of finished .steel will probahlj’ bo 425,000 tons—1 think you have 
under-estimated -without liriiiging any new units into operation. My view is 
that up to thi.s stage there should not he anj' substantial increase under any 
of these heads, because there i.s nothing new coming in. Then having reached 
that stage, the new units begin to come into operation and you ran say the 
new units may require sometiiing more, but the old units will still be working 
and then you will have to e.stab!ish a case for an increase in the old units 
leading to more production. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want us really to give in total expenditure instead of 
ton cost. 

President.- don’t understand the ton cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is the same thing done in another way. 

President.--! want the calculation in round figures. I don’t want 
meticulous calculation. 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot do it in a hurry. 

President. —We have got to submit our report by the I5th October, and we 
have not written it. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have always been asked to give figures on the basis of 
cost per ton. 

7^reside7it. —It docs not give me a very good idea. It is just as well to look 
at the total in rupees sometimes. When you tell the shareholders you have 
reduced your cost per ton by Re. 1, they don’t understand, but if you tell them 
that you have saved Rs, 6 lakhs, they understand it better. I cannot give you 
more time than the end of this week. 

Mr. Alexander. —The estimate cannot he accurate then. 

President. — I have been doing this since yesterday and T have been doing 
other things besides. You will get some such figure ns this—a croro of rupees— 
and it works out at about Rs. 25 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the total or per ton? 

President. —First of all, look at the total and say that this ought to suffice 
up to a stage and after that you require more. 

Mr. Ale.xaiider. —I have got to go through each department. 

President. —There is one other thing I should like you to consider about the 
1925-26 figures. As regards stores and imported materials, for instance, pro¬ 
bably you would have some store.s which were imported when the exchange 
was low. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 
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President, —Supposing yoii got the full benefit of the exchange, there might 
be a reduction, hut I don’t think that you had the full benefit of the exchange 
in 1926-26. You have been carrying very large ciuantities of stocks, haven’t 
you? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 1 have put the Accounts Departments on that to¬ 
day. 

President. —I am not trying to get from you information so accurate that 
you can swear to it in a court of law. I am working myself as a lay man just 
to see in whaf direction some economy may Im possible. 

Mr. Alexander. —You cannot sec my point. 1 have to go through each and 
every department and m.ake new estimates. T also have to go through all the 
exhibits and estimate. 

President. —Take your cost sheet figures. 

, Mr. Alexander. —The exhibits are charged to the costs and you want the 
total. I must go ))ack to where it appears. 

President. —You are an experienced man. 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot undertake to do it accnirately in such a short 
time. 

President. —What arc we to do? We are working against tinie, aren’t we? 
Can we say to the Government of India that Mr. Alexander wants three months 
and that we must consequently postpone the submission of our report? 

Mr. Alexander. All I can do is to give a guess. It may be too high or it 
may be too low. 

Mr. Mathias. —To be accurate how long would you take? 

Mr. Alexander. —T couldn’t tell you off hand. 1 have no one to do this in 
■such a short time. That is the trouble. W’o will give you an estimate on 
Saturday. 

Mr. Mather. —In the supplementary statement No. 56 showing the costs for 
1921-22 and 1925-26, stores have only gone down from lls. 18-2.1 per ton in 
1921-22 to lls. 17'59 in 1925-26. This is extraordinarily small when one consi¬ 
ders both your increased output and the rupee fall in the prices of stores. 
There may be a greater real saving. Probably Mr. Alexander has not had the 
time to go through the figures. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Th.at has to bo analysed. 

President. —This enquiry is important from everybody’.s point of view, 

Mr. Alexander. —My only point is that T cannot do it accurately within this 
short time. 

Mr. Mather. —The whole idea of putting in a new plant is to reduce the 
cost and not to increase it. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would point out that you are comparing two totally differ¬ 
ent things. In 1921-22 the sheet mill was not operating. A large proportion 
of this expenditure in 1925-26 will be spelter. No spelter was bought in 1921- 
22. That is the kind of thing that enters here and vitiates such comparisons. 

Mr. Alexander. —In addition to s])elter, wo came in with a new plant which 
had to be equipped with spares. We have recently ordered Rs. 6 or 7 lakhs 
worth of spares just to keep up the new mills. 

President. —For that reason, I am taking the cost sheets. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo charge them to the mills as they f;ome. 

President. —Even if you don’t use them? 

Mr. Alexander. —No, but we use them. 

Mr. Mather. —Do they appear on the monthly cost sheets? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Do your host, 

Mr. Alexander.- -Du yon want it per ton? 
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Presitlrnt. —Yes. Now, as roKai’ds coal, it is very difficult to judge what 
exactly would happen wlioii you have carried out all the fuel economies. You 
expect to come down to Ihlll) tons of cu>al pei* ton ol finished steel but T think 
that you should come dotvn to at least IJ tons. 

\f r. Aluxaiuier. —The differeiice i.s only about 9/lOD. 

Pre^idaiiJ .—That is about one tenth of a ton. .As a matter ol fact a new 
plant ought to be able to do with 2} tons. In your case, you should at lea.st 
come down to 3 tons. 

Mr. Alexande.r. That is 2 per cent. off. 

tre.-iidrnf.—You youiself said that the new plant may be able to do with 
2i tons. 

Mr. Ahxander. Yes. We were using about tons. 

Mr. Maihrr .—You are not using -tj tons now f 

I’rrsideiiL- Now it is I tons. It was IT(> tons before. If you calc\ilatcd on 
a three ton basis, it might be nearer the, mark, i think that you should come 
down to at least 3 tons, f think J have already told you that you will have to 
I'e-eatimate your total production. T think that 5fiO,0CHJ tons is re.ally rather 
lower than it should be for this reason. You have taken the duplex at 540,000 
tons and you have taken the open hearth at 240,000 tons which is very low. 

You would increase the capacity of your open hearth furnaces when you re¬ 
build them, and 1 think that yon ought to get at least 15 or 20 per cent, more 
at the end of the period. 

Mr. Mal.hiax.—ln Shillong you admitted that your estimate of open hearth 
j)roductiori was very low. 

Mr. Alexander.—1 said that I did mit take into coiisideratiou any changes 
ill the furnaces. 

Mr. Maihcr.—\o\\ would not object if we put 240,000 tons up at the end 
of ten years. 

■l/r. .Alexander.- To whatP 

I'rc.iide.ut. —15 or 20 per cent, more? 

Mr. Alexander .—All right. 

President. And the yield is 72 per cent.? 

Mr. .Alexander .—Yes 

Mr. Peterrun.—M is not safe to pul the total procUu.dion at more than 
600,(X)0 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —AVhy? 

Mr. Peterson.—\t: is with, great difficulty that 1 have persuaded 
Mr. Aioxander to put it at 500,000 tons. The higher you put the figure, the 
lower will he the overhead charges per ton. Consequently, the strain on the 
industry will he heavier. 

President.—Wc should hardly do .anything like that. Supposing we made 
any reconimeiidotion. we should take an average production. 

Mr. Peterson. Even so, if you spread the total ovcrlicad charges over this 
additional 40.000 tons, you ivill reduce the overhead by so much per ton. 
That is where the danger comes in and that is where your recommendation may 
come too low. 

President .-—After all we have got to make an estimate. 11 we take a figure • 
which is a fair average, where is the risk? 

Mr. Peterson. Provided that is alway.s kept in mind! All that I say is 
that if you increase our production from 500,000 tons to 600,000 tons, it is 
going to affect the overhead charges per ton very .seriously. The overhead 
charges must be earned j otherwise the industry cannot continue. 

Mr. Alr.xanilp.r.---M you calculate at 72 vier cent., 540,000 tons from the 
duple.x and 300,000 toms'from the open hearth will conic to a little over 600,000 
tons. 
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Preside.lit. —Siipposiiiis: we put forward any sfdieiue wo must boar jn mind 
tho elleot of tho proposal extending over the whole period. 

Mr. Peterson. —That i.s the point 1 am making. There should bo some 
reserve. 

President. —That is not a new point you are making. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho failure to allow for it pretty nearly destroyed the 
industry two years ago. 

Pre.sident. —Mr. Alexander, how would you find the average over the whole 
period.® What method would 5 'ou suggest® T think T ealeulated your average 
on the figure.? that you have given and it came to about 508,000 tons. We 
may make adjustments and bring it down to somewhere near that figure. 

Mr. Peterson.--We dealt with that in the repre-sentation. If the Hoard 
took an exact arithmetical average it would hardly be safe to start with. 

President. —-You are getting very near our forecast jn your production this 
year. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho question of av-erage is, I think, very difficult; you start 
with a fair return at tho beginning of tho period and a fair return at the end, 
what are we going to have for the whole period? 

Presiiient. -This is what was running in m 5 ’ mind. 1 take, say, 425,000 
tons at the cud of 1927-28 : that would he about the figure. After that period 
you would he in a .sort of transition when thq new units would come into 
operation, and it is very difficult to estimate what the outt)ut would be whilst 
the new units are coming into operation. Then we get to the sixth or the 
seventh year when you probably begin to reach the estimated output. At one 
end you will have, say 400,000 tons and 600,000 tons at tho other. 

Mr. Peterson .—T do not thjjik that would he safe bccau.se that decreases tho 
protection in the initial period and incroa.ses it in the latter. 

President .—That may happen. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would better to incrca.se it during tho initial 
period. 

President .—Supposing a now works start, it would be at a disadvantage 
compared to you. It is bettor that the new works gets tho benefit of the protec¬ 
tion ; it won’t if it is higher at the initial .stages. You will get all the benefit 
for the first four or five years and when the.new works comes into operation 
the scale becomes lower. What you are oonoerned with i.s that at all stages you 
ought to be able to show a reasonable balance sheet. 

Mr. Peterson. —And whether it would he enough to make other people 
start. 

President. - Ot course if you are not able to declare any dividend and not 
able to pay any of your shareholders then no new inve.ster will come in at all. 

Mr. Peterson. —Why not take a simple arithmetical average. 

President. —Wo have got the figures at the two ends. AVo have got figures 
at tho end of the seventh year when according to you all units will he in full 
operation. 

Mr. Alexander. —You won’t have the full production, ff you put it at ten 
years then strike an .average at the end of five years; that would be all right. 

President.- The idea is that if there is any period at all you must get to 
your full produetion to obtain it and the results must ho obtained over a year 
or t wo to know how far the scheme has succeeded. 

Mr. Peterson. —What I was suggesting was to take two-fifths instead of 
half. 

Mr. Mather. —Why should we take an average which is lower than tho 
average you have shown in yovir statement at page 26 of the blue book ? You 
have shown your average output of finished .steel from 1927-28 to 1933-34 as 
508,(XK) tons. 

President. —The difficulty is during tho interval when your new units are 
coming into operation. About the two extremes there is no difficulty. 
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Mr. Alexander. —That is so. 

President. —We will have to make some guess which we hope will be 
realized. Have you seen the letter of the 9th September that we sent yon? 

. Peterson. —Yes. There are one or two points which we are not quite 
clear about. For iustaiKje you ask how the depreciation has been spent. 

President. - Tf yon have .spent the money in extensions or replacements, that 
may be a valid cdiarge on the depreciation hut if you have used it for any other 
purpo.sc it is not. 

Mr. Peterson. —We spent a very large sum on extension and replacements 
before this depreciation was earned. 

President. - -Wto have been through your balance sheet and w'e have not 
been able to find much increase on the expenditure side on the plant and that 
is why wo asked for this information. If you remember, in the old estimate- 
of the value of the plant we allowed you rupees one crore, which you had not 
spout, as being the figure which you would recjuire before the greater exten¬ 
sions were completed. You have not spent that one crore of rupees and vou 
have not certainly spent thi.s Rs. 180 lakhs or whatev^er you have earned' 
during the last three years. 

Mr. Peter.Hon. —The figure is l-i crores. We used it either for fresh addi- 
tion.s to the plant or for rodueijig tho debts which wo have already incurred 
in financing the greater extensions, or it is in the reserve against future 
extensions. 

President, —If you had iiienri-ed the debts before and if you had paid these 
debts from tliis depreciation fund then from our point of view it is not a good 
charge. We do not sny that you hin-e uot spent the money. The point is that 
the scheme allowed you certain depreciation which you would earn and during 
the period the scheme has been in operation yotr have not spent that money. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have used it to pay off money that wc spent on the 
greater extensions. Tho debt on account of that is far in excess of the capital. 

President. —It must go into your block value. The point is tliat we allowed 
you, from our point of view, one crore of rupees in onr last, estimate of tho 
block which you have uot spent. 

Mr. Peterson, —^We spent far more. 

President. —If you can show us that you spent that one crore and also this 
Rs. 180 lakhs then it is all right. 

Mr. Peterson .—Wo spent far more than you allowed us already. 

President .—You siient Its. 21 crores and we allowed you 22 crores, and' 
brought tho final total down to Rs. 15 crores (p.'ige 44 of the First Report). 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t (juite under.stand the point that w^e did not .spend 
this one crore of rupees. 

President .—Please see page 44 of the Ist Report, where your block stood 
at Rs. 21 crores. Then look at your balance sheet. Your block stood at Rs. 19- 
crores. We allowed you one crore too much there. 

Mr. Peterson .—We were under the impression that you allowed us Rs. 6 
crores too little. 

Ml'. Maliier. —The unadjusted value of your block ucrcouiit was taken by 
the Tariff Board tlirco years ago as Rs. 21 crove.s. Even now on the .list March 
1926, it is only Rs. 20J crores. 

Mr. Peterson .—The Tariff Board never considered our balance sheet at all. 

Mr. Mather .—They had the balance sheet. 

Mr. Peterson. —They didn’t consider the balance sbeet. 

President .—How do you know? 

Mr. Peterson .—Right through you didn’t lefor to our balance shoot. 

Mr. Mather .—The balance sheets and your estimate of further expenditure 
were studied and Rs, 21 tTores were regarded as the ultimate expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson .—You took the original cost from tho balance shoot of the- 
greater extensions. 
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Mt. Mather. —And we used yoor estimate of the remaining cost? 

Mr. re.teraon. —^We gave you the final cost. Having got those figures the 
Tariff Hoard made their own valuation. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, the adjustments. 

Mr. Peterson. —How do you mean adjustments? I have not seen any 
adjustments. 

Mr, Mather.--Yo\i told us at that time that the greater extensions were 
•going to cost you Ils. 15 crores. They had not cost you so much at that time. 

President. —Expenditure in March 1923 was fis. 12-9 crores. I am not 
saying anything at all about your having spent the mone.y. The point that 
this Board is interested in is whether the depreciation that you had earned 
had been spent on the plant, I cannot find any figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You will get that from our balance sheet. 

President. —That is really what I want to know. How' jnuch have you 
added to the vahre of the plant since we last reported? 

Mr. Peterson.- -Those are two separate questions. 

President. —1 havn’t got the figure.s. I don’t see what you have spent. 
When did you spend this Rs. H crores? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We spent it before. 

President. —We have ali'eady allowed that in the statement. 

Mr. Peterson, —You are mixing up the calculation of what the value of the 
plant ought to be and how the finance was obtained. This question of depre¬ 
ciation is really a question of financing. We have financed part of the cost of 
the plant from the depreciation fund. 

Mr. Mather. —This is subsequent to the erection. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We borrowed at the time. 

Mr. Mather. —Then your loan figures should bo down. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our loans are down by considerably more than the depre¬ 
ciation. For instance if you want it up to 31st March, you can get it from tho 
Imperial Bank cash loan account. 

President. —Just answer that question in the letter. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes. 

The next question about working (capita! is: “ the exact amount used each 
year since 1923-24 and the way in which it has been financed.” 

That means the way in wbicli the entire finance has been managed. 

President. —That brings me to the point of working capital. Last time we 
went fairly fully into that question and we allowed you Rs. 6 a ton. Work¬ 
ing capital W'ill very largely depend on the wrorks cost because you take the 
turnover. As a matter of general princiiile we took your works cost at Rs. 120. 
Now if your works cost comes down to Rs. 100 for the sake of argument, Would 
it be unreasonable to reduce the incidence of the working capital per ton in 
that proportion instead of saying Rs. 3J crores or Rs. 5 crores? 

Mr. Peterson.- Last time in considering this working capital we didn’t 
consider the liabilities of the w'orking capital on the other side. 

Presiden t. —I think you have said that this capital i.s adequate. Supposing 
the works cost goes down, your working capital must go down. I am talking 
of per ton and not the total. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, it ought to go down. 

President. —I said it would be a simpler method to do it by ton and reduce 
it in proportion to the estimate of our works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would be fair. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the various funds, are they utilised for working 
capital ? 

Mr. Peterson. —They arc used as part of the general resources of the Com¬ 
pany. 
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Mr. ildfher. -They might in the present circiiinstaiicos of the Company. 
Normally they nonlcl go to reduce the loans. 

Mr. I'rArraon. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.- For purposes of calculation we allowed yon so much working 
capital. This may bo met partly from various funds and wo must find out 
which funds do bear interest and which do not. Obviously if a fund bears 
interest, it cannot be counted against working capital for our purposes. 

1'ri’-.sident .—One of the difficulties of your Company was the short term 
de[)osits. 

Mr. Petersim .—Wo hare got rid of them. 

Prrsidiint. —If you use j’our ]>iovidcnt fund for the same purpose, it would 
come to the same thing. 

Mr. Pele.r.ion. —Yes. The position is not so dangerous as it was before 
because \v6 have un-issued debentures which could be sold. 

President. They are good security for the temporary loans. 

Mr. Pp.tnrson.- -Yes, so long as tht 3 ' don’t exceed them, there is no fiiiancial 
danger. Our present policy is to borrow against these as we hope to do wifcliout 
the loans. Also we can borrow at a less rate of interest than wo could have to 
pay on the debentures. 

Prpsidrnt .— I Lliiiik it would he simpler. 

Mr. Miiflipr .—At what rate can you borrow f 

Mr. Peir.rxiiii .—Cl per coni, at present. 

Presidrnt. -There is the other (|Uestion about the new- phtilt. 

Mr. Peter.Kji ).—The |)oint about the stocks of pig iron , I couldn't follow 
that. 

Mr. Mathrr.- -Part of yonr tvorking capita! is required to finance the stocks 
of pig iron. 

Mr. Prtirrsoii .■ -They are not heavy now. It is only six w eeks production. 

Mr. Mathia.s.- What reserve of pig iron should you keep alwa^'s in stock in 
case of contingencies for manufiMduring steel? Obviously you cannot carry on 
from hand to month. 

-I/?’. Alr.raiid<;r. —Io,000 to ‘iO.OOO tons would he rpiitc amj)le. 

President .—In this connection could you give me any estimate as to tho 
average surplus of pig iron that you w’ould havcf 

Mr. .'llr.r.and <?1 . 1 have a .statement readv- for you. 

M r. Pi'tcrsiin .—As re,yards the ((Uestion about the |)ig iron combine, shall 
I send you a note on that? 

'Prr.ddrnt. It arises rather indirectly. 

Mr. Pr.ter.^ov.— On what i)articnlar point do ,vou want a note? We have 
not as yet made any pre.scnt iirrangcments for next year. 

President. — It is for you to tell us. The question ari.ses in this wmy. You 
have seen a lot of corre.spondcnce in the new.s))apcrs. It only arises at pi’esent 
indirectly; that is to say, sufiposing a new- works was started behind the tariff 
wall and if such a thing liapiiened, what would he the result? We have got to 
consider that point that is all. 

.\fr. Peterson .—If the lloaril would like an explanation regarding the state¬ 
ment that appeared in the paper.s, T could euisih- furnish one. The facts were 
not -stated correctly in the papers. 

President. —The same situation might ari.se in connection with steel. 

Me. Peterson .—The tavo things arc entirely' different. At present India is 
producing more pig iron than steel. 

President. —The same thing might arise with steel in course of time. 

Mr. Peterson .—It can be dealt with w'heii it arises. 1 can put in a note 
explaining the whole thing. The complaint made against tho pig iron combine 
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was that it drove out the small oonsumer. Any person in possession of blast 
furnaces could always do that. You cannot stop him from doing that. 

Fre.iidcnt. —Their point was that yon were selling pig iron cheaper to the 
foreign con.sumer than to the dome.slic consumer. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. What they said was this. You export pig iron to J.apaii and' 
they got i)ig iron cheaper. As far as Japan is manufacturing steel, the answer 
is that unless Japan gets pig iron cheaper from India than it would get from 
outside, the iiosition is not changed. 

Mr. Peterson. —Y'ou have supplied the answer yourself. The manufacturers 
of pig iron must compete with the world price of pig iron. 

President.- -The answer is obvious. There is one other point in connection 
with the fair selling price and that is the value of the block. Since we last 
reported, the two factoi-.s which affect the (a)st are the exchange and the drop 
in the price of steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

_ President. —Tf we are to take those two factors into account, wh.at principle 
do" you think that wc should apply.t' Freight and other things will also come 
in. It would be very difficult to find out the effect of freigbt. As regards the 
principle, supposing wo took the price of .steel imported into the country' at 
that time including tlie duty and everything and then we took tho price of 
imported steel now including the duty and everything and wo reduced it or 
increased it in proportion, do you think that it might meet the situation? 

Mr. Pete rson. —It is a perfectly fair way of doing it if it is necessary. 

President. —I cannot think of any other way. 

Mr. Peterson. —The only other way is to get the atauol estimate. 

President. —That is a hopeless task. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult. 

President. —I think that some such method as 1 have suggested would do. 

Mr. Peterson. —Are yon really considering tho new plant or the old one? 

President.—We took your plant at fls. 16 crores. 

Mr. Peterson.- —it affects the new plant .severely. Tho new comer may not 
find it so cheap when he coine.s to liuild the works. 

President.- -This assumes that our former e.stimate was correcd. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, 

President.- -Then, of course, wo have to make an estimate and these are the- 
ta o factoivs- -the price of steel and tlie cxtdiange that T can think of w'hich 
would affect tho price of a plant and I cannot think of any other, so far as 
we are concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. —The price of steel would not affect it as much as the price of 
machinery. I don’t think that the pricte of machinery has fallen so much as 
the price of steel. The latest ])rice at which the French Government has 
bought rails is Rs, 54 per ton. That is an extraordinary price. 

President. —We have been trying to get the value of machinery. Take 
your own case. 

^^r. Peterson. —Take heavy machinery of any sort. 

President. —There is no machinery which is comparable with steel. 

Mr. Mather. —In textile machinery there has been a fall of 30 to 40 per 
cent, in theTast 3 years. 

Mr. Peterson. —How does it compare with pre-war? AVe have stool coming: 
into the country at lower than the pre-war price. 

Pre.sident. —In the case of the cotton industry, that industry has been in 
a depressed condition in Great Britain. That might affect the price. The 
same thing applies to steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that that is the only way in which you can do it.. 
Whj- not take the general index figure? 
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Dr. Mathias. —Wliat do you mean by “ general index ”? 

Mr. Deterson. —1 mean the wholesale price given in the “ Economist.” 

Fresidenf. —I think that there is a wholesale index price for finished pro¬ 
ducts. 

Mr. Peirrson. —Yes. You will find that the steel ijrice will be much the 
lowest. 

Dr. Matthai. —Somewhere between the steel index and the general index 
would be correct. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, if you could get it. 

President. —That is a point we have got to consider. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would like to put in this letter about the price of rails. 

President.- Yes. You may also send in the (pjotation for steel sleepers; it 
is important. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

[‘resident. —It does seem as if this couibiue has really come into being with 
sleepers going up to £7. Of course the French Government have got various 
arrangeinent.s for the supply of coke and various other things which they ebn- 
trol so that may not be a fair ijidication but it just shows how low prices have 
fallen. 

Mr. Peterson. —The price of Continental bars has slightly increased lately, 
lly about 2/6d, 

President. —Have you received any definite information about the arrange¬ 
ment between Germany, France and Belgium'* 

Mr. Peterson.- No. 
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Prices realised for structural steel. 

President. —Have you by any cliance Llio building rules of tlie various 
corporations in India to show wliat speoilication they prescribe for structural 
steelP 

Mr. Sau’day. —They design Municipal buildings in Calcutta for their 
purposes when they want them. They normal^' require British standard, .iVs 
regards private houses in Calcutta there is no insistence on British standard 
at all. There arc certain rule.s as regards safety, but there is no insistence 
on any particular quality of steel. 

Mr. Mather. —I have been examining the prices that yon have given u.s for 
your sfile.s during the first four months of this year and have comjiared thein- 
with the c.i.f. prices of Continental and British structural sections for the 
corresponding period which have been given us by various witnesses. As far 
as I can ascertain, the average prices quoted by witnesses, after adding landing 
charges and duty, would be ui the neighbourhood of Its. Idlf for British and 
about Its. 120—or perha|).s lower—for Continental structural steel. Yaur 
figures show tha{ the average price realized on your sales was about Rs. 136. 
We do not get that sort of relation with the other kinds of steel, where your 
average is rather below that of the British and higher than that of the Conti¬ 
nental, 

Mr. Saicday. —For heav.y structural we have been competing onl,v with 
Briti.sh Standard material. \Vc (|Uoto British prices in Cahaitta to the engi¬ 
neering firms. Ill April, May and .lime we were .still arguing with them aiiout 
giving them at Rs. 5 less. From engineering firms we now get full British 
standard prices. If w'e quote direct to a consumer, such as a railway, we get 
more. If we can spare anything for up-country we get more. That tends 
to put up prices. To British engineering linns wo have to pay freight to 
Calcutta Rs. .3, so wo get f.o.r. works lauded prices le.ss Rs. .3, hut if we 
quote to a railway direct we get more. We quote now' because, we cannot 
afford to discourage the merchants wdio stock our material. If the material 
is wanted up-country we can, by virtue of the freight, get a better price. 
For iustance, the North Western Ruilwa.y paid u.s Rs, 145 for about '1,000 tons 
of material. The price to the engineering firms .at that time would have '•ecn 
Rs. 140 approximately ; we gc'.t the whole Rs. .5 extra. They would rather 
take that 4,000 tons direct from us alter having it tested by the Metallurgical 
Inspector than through an engineering firm and getting a certificate through 
them. Again, if we manage to sell to, say, the Empire Fingineering Company 
or at Delhi for sale to Government, w'e got a considerably better price owing 
to the freight advantage. All the.se factors sulTiee to get ns the Rs. 136. 

Mr. Mather. —It seems possible tliat this is u sufficient explanation. The 
important thing for us to know is w'hat the relation is going to be in future. 
Is something of this kind going to pensist? ■ 

Freight Advantages. 

Mr. Sawday. —1 have worked out the freight advantages. You have to 
remember that when wc inci-case our production we sell more and more in 
Calcutta and our average freight advantage goes down. Even heavy .strnc- 
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iurals we shall have to sell more and more in Caleiitta, and eventually to get 
a sulficient outlet we might have to drop our pri(;e, to enable the consumers to 
buy Rritish standard instead of Continental. As regards heavy sLrueturals 
we shall roll as imicli in 1927-28 as we are rolling now . Tn 1925-25 we sent 
about 25 per c^ent. up-country, hut in 1925-27 almost all is going to the engi¬ 
neering firms. That is partl.y due to the strike. The position will be the same 
in 1927-28. As compared with the British standard basis the untested price 
is now’ about Rs. 20 less. Therefore w’C shall sell up-country in our best areas 
the small quantity available at about the i>riee we get for Rritish standard 
because we get the freight advantage. Oti British standard w’C have a minus 
■freight adv-antage of R.s. 3. The average freight advantage on British prices 
landed will bo about minus Us. 2. 

Tins freight advantage applies eliiefly. T take it, to heavy 

structuralsP 

Mr. Snu'day. -^o. It applies to all material going to the north. Heavy 
structural goes mainly to Calcutta. Then as regards light struetiirals in 
1927-28 wo can e.xpect an average freight advantage on untested of Rs..S. 
We shall, therefore, sell about half at the British standard price of joists plus 
Rs. 5 section extra less Rs. .3 freight disadvantage and half at the landed price 
■ of untested plu.s Rs. 8. 

I're.ndifvt. —Better lot us have quantities because Its. 8 docs not convey 
nnything. 

Mr. Snirduy. - -.About half and half half British standard and half un¬ 
tested. T am working on the figtiros given by the General Manager of what 
•can he produced in 1927-28. 

President. —What T want to soe is the quantity- how many thonsand tons 
■of heavy struetiirals and how many thousand tons of light .stnieturals. If you 
get Rs. 8 on the whole production then it is a very large percentage. 

Mr. Sawday. —You have got to get soioe connection between untested price 
and tested price next year and I am afraid that would be very confusing. 

President. —Supposing you have .50,000 tons of all struetiirals, light and 
heavy, and your total production of all steel is, say, 300,000 tons; that is a 
sixth of the whole production. On the sixth if you get an advantage of Rs. 8, 
the advantage on the whole production is .about lls. 1^ in the matter of freight 
over the imported price. My point is different. You have not got the figures 
to start with. What I say is this; Your total production is 350,000 tons. If 
you had no freight advantage anywhere, you get Rs. 100 on that 3.50,000 tons. 
You get a freight advantage of, say, Rs. 7 a ton on .50,000 tons. That gives 
you Rs. 350,000 extra. You get an average price of Rs. 101 instead of Rs. 100 
on the total production. What T want to know is this. What is the total 
advantage yon get which would increase your average .selling price of all .steel? 

Mr. Sawday. —We should sell 2.5,000 tons at the British standard price of 
joists plus Rs. 5 section extra and the other 2.5,000 tons at the landed price 
according to the material with freight advantage minus R.s, 3 the cost of 
-putting it in Calcutta. 

Vresident. —AVhat is the net result? 

Mr. Sawday.- -Rs. 11 on 2.5,000 tons. 

Presulent. —AVe shall c.all it Rs. 375,000. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. We shall sell 2.5,000 tons at the British standard j)rice 
of joi,sts jdu.s Rs. 5 for section extra loss Rs. 3 whi<;h is the cost of putting in 
iCalenlla. The other 2.5,000 tons wc sell at the Continental price plus Rs. 11. 

President. —That is Rs. 19 then. 

Mr. Sawday. —Xo. 

Mr. Mather. —25,000 tons is sold at the Briti.sh price minus Rs. 2. That 
is Rs. 50,000 less. Another 25,000 tons is sold at the Continental price plus 
Rs. VI a ton. Is that the position? 

Mr. Sawday. -J am afraid the figure cannot be reduced to any figure such 
.as you suggest. 
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Mr. reterson. —You must take some basis. 

President. —1 don’t know. It is tor yon to tell me. I want to know by 
liow much your average realized price for all steel i.s increased or decreased 
by your getting n. higher or lower rate for certain kinds of steel ^ 

ilir. reterson. —You want to know what is the average realized price of 
•steel at which we sell 50,000 tons. 

President. —^What I want to know is this; I gave you an instance just now. 
■rake the production as 050,(XW tons and suppose you got a price of Rs. 100 
all round without any adjustment for all finished steel: then you get certain 
advantages and disadvantages whatever it may be. Then you say in struc- 
turals you get an advantage of Rs. 5 lakhs. In rails you are at a disadvantage 
•of Rs. 2 lakhs, so the net advantage is Rs. 8 lakhs. That is spread over 350,000 
tons. Your fair average price then goes up h.y Re. 1 or a little less, otherwise 
I am not anj’ the wiser for these various formula? that you arc talking about. 
This is in substance the point we have to investigate—=what total advantage 
you got which increases your average fair selling price. 

Mr.. Pcter.snn.- You don’t want us to find out the average price of steel. 
We can take it at X. You want to know at what average price over or below 
rthat we will sell that 50,000 tons. 

President. —Yes. 

" Mr. Peterson. —In the first place we have got to take an average price for 
-iteel. Can you tell us what price we will get for that 50,000 tons? 

President. —Or give me this; Ry selling certain kinds of steel .you realized 
Rs. 3} or Rs. 4 lakhs more than you would have done by selling all rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —The diffictilty I am considering is this. If we take an 
»ver.age price, let us say X, how far is that price either below or above tho 
British or Continental price, otherwise we cannot work out. 

President.—\Y\vAt I want to know is this; First we will leave alone the 
average price for all steel for the n>oment. What I want to know is how much 
in rupees is your nett advantage? 

Mr. Peterson.-We cannot estimate exactly w'hat the advantage is. It 
depends on the quantities sent to different destinations. 

President. —Take tho c.i.f. price that determines your fair selling price. 
You can say you have realised above the c.i.f. landed i>rice duty paid so much 
in these particular classes of steel and then multiply it by the number of tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —Shall wc take it for Calcutta. 

President. —Yes. Then you .say you sell 50,000 tons of structurals and 
10,000 tons of something else. 

Mr. Peterson. —That could be easily done—what more or what less we got. 

President.-—Wc want to know the net result to the Company. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will work it out. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case wc might have it for all the main imoducts, 
plates, bars, sections and rails. Rails might introduce the biggest disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Mr. Peterson.—We will liavc to work it out for every port and take an 


average. 

President. —That is important from your point of view. As you know in 
the previous enquiries I think in the case of structurals and bars for instance 
we said you had an advantage of Rs. 15 a ton and that one-third of your 
production was sold in the country and then after spreading that advantage 
over the whole production we said that your profits fixed by us might do 
reduced by that amount. We want to see whether it is necessary for us now 
to adhere to that principle. Unless you tell us the exact nett result as far 
as you can ascertain it—the various advantages and disadvangos you have— 
it is very difficult for us to judge. 

Mr. Peterson .—^We have given you a list of tho advantages. 

VOL. iiv. 
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Mr. Mather. —^You have given the rates. 

President. —You must give us the tonnage. Then as regards rails, the 
Burma Railways say it cost them Rs. 24 a ton from your works to Ilaiigoon 
against Rs. 16 which you said was the total freight. 

Mr. Sawday. —I have made a note on that. Rs. 16 was worked out on a 
freight of Rs. 14 loss 10 per cent, charged on different rates according to the 
weight of each piece. Tf we ship very heavy piece.s. we pay Rs. 27 a ton. Tf 
the pieces do not exceed 30 cwts. we pay Ra. 18 a ton and if the pieces do not 
exceed 2 cwt.s., we pay Rs. 16 per ton. It used to ho Rs. 11. For rails the 
freight would he R.s. 18 less 10 per cent. 

President.—Vvaxu Calcutta ? 

Mr. Sau'day. —Rs. 18 le.ss 10 per coot, phis R.s. 5 for putting thorn on 
hoard tho ship. The nurina Railways have always shipped through the 
medium of the Eastofn Bengal Railway and it is [jossihle that they have 
included some charges for supervision ajid so on. 

President. —It i.s much hetter to take their figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —Their figure must be more accurate than ours. 

Prr.sid.ent. —1 should think so. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ours is based on an estimate. 

President. —Then 1 think as regards the Madras Railways, we havi' jio 
figures as far as I know. 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

Allegations against the Palmer Bailways. 

President.- Mr. Petor.sou, T think it will he advisable for you to read tho 
replies that we liave received from the Palmer grouiv of railways in connec¬ 
tion with ,your representation and J think it would be in your own interests 
if you revised your former repre.sentatiou in the light of those facts. It is not 
right that any allegations .should he made by yon against these companies 
without your being able to substantiate tliem. 

Mr. Peterson. —Whieli particnliir allegation are you referring to? 

President. —You have made various allegations. You said that they didn’t 
make sufficient en(|uiries from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact they didn’t make any enquiries. 

President. —You had hotter read their rcplie.s and if you have any ex¬ 
planations to give, you can send them in. We liuve not got the time to 
examine you iu detail. I think it is only fair that if you are satisfied with 
their explanation you should withdraw some of your nllegations agaiusi the 
railways. 

Mr. Peterson. —I can [trove everything that is said in our rci)resRnt,ation. 
I do not think there is any stateraont made in our reprosonlation not proved 
by actual facts. 

Mr. Mather. —Your re[)re.sentation is not confined merely to a .statement of 
facts. It attributes certain motives. 

President. —Then we have received a letter also from tho Itailvvav Board 
containing the replies of the North We.stern Railway in re.spect of your allega¬ 
tions against that railway as regards the use of structural stock 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think wo have already withdrawn that. 

President. —Your representation has been printed about .structural .steel 
The only thing we can do is to print your letter of withdrawal as a foot-note 

Mr. Peter.son. —Tf you wish us to reply to that, we will. 

Presidenl. If you like to do that, you can do so. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that is the host way to do it. 

Pre.sidenl. —it is a very .serious allegation that you have made. The Rail¬ 
way Board has replied and the railways have also rc|)lied, Tf you withdraw 
your original letter to us you must write to us officiall.v. 
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3//. FeAfvrxon .—You want an official rcpl\. 

PreKuhiif. —Yes. Or if yon want to enter into any controversy, or explain 
your po.sition with rcfereiK« to the replies of the Railway Board, you can do 
so. Then we shall deal with the whole thing. 

Mr. I’rtrr.'ion .—1 have not dealt with the replies of the Railway Board 
officially', but I have got a copy of the reply from the Railway Board. 

President. We (ran send yon a copy officially if you want. 

Mr. Peterson. -T just want to know which allegation.s^you think have not 
been proved. 

Mr. Mather. On page 35 you say: “ Messrs. Rendel Palmer and Tritton 
dcfiiihely stated that rails made hy' the Basic Bessemer Process will not he 
considered. The only object gf this is to exclude rails of Indian manufac¬ 
ture ” that is an allegation which has not been proved. 

Mr. Peterson. —I .said to the Board at Shillong that the Steel Company 
would accept the opinion of Mr. Mather as to whether the specification did 
-actually o.xclude rails of Indian manufacture or not. 

Mr. Mnthlas. —1 understood that there was a difference of opinion between 
yours(.'lf and the General 'Manager. 

Mr. Prtersov .- Our London Office especially' referred to this and reported 
to us. 1t is a (|uestion of what is meant by the Basic Bessemer Process. 

Mr. Mother. My own opinion is definite that it does not exclude Indian 
rails and 1 go further • I think the matter i.s not fiidslied even there—and say 
oven if it did, it would not at all prove that the only object of this specification 
is to exclude rails of Indian manufacture. You must he aware that Messrs. 
Rendel Palmer and Tritton have been calling for tenders on the Continent 
where Basic Be.ssemer rails are very commonly made. 

Mr. Peterson. T am only looking at it from the Indian point of view. 

^fr. Mother.- -When you .say that the Rendel, Palmer, Tritton’s only object 
is to exclude rails of Indian manuracture, you must look at it from their point 
of view. If you are attributing a motive to them, yon must take into account 
the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am ()uile willing to admit that we may he wrong. I 
thought it was intended to exclude Indian rails at that time. 

7)/-. Matthai.- I understood that you definitely withdrew that allegation. 

Mr. Peter son.--You. we have already made fin official statement on that 
point. There is no stalcmcnt in this so far as 1 know which cannot he proved 
by reference to actual documents. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you prove the statement made at Uie top of page 35? 
“ Onr quotations have from time to time merely been used by them in order 
to obtain lower prices.” 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say so. 

Mr. Mather. —^You have no evidence. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have got evidence. On three .separate occasions we were 
asked to quote. The only result was a further call for tenders to obtain a 
lower price. That is the only evidence 1 have. J. can say publicly that at 
the instance of Mr. Sim, the Financial Commissioner to the Railway Board, I 
went into this question at a conference of the .Agents and engineers of all 
the railways at Simla. During that conference Mr. Sim a.sked me to discuss 
•the matter in a private room and said: “ Will you tell me your lowest possible 
price and I think the Railway Board can guarantee the orders.” I said; 
“ I don’t think you can, but if you will guarantee that the Railway Board 
will do their best to get us the order, 1 will offer our lowest price.” Mr. Sim 
said that Rs. 115 would be a fair price and 1 agreed to that. About a month 
later I heard from the Railway Board hy telegram that the Palmer Railways 
were going to call for long term tenders. And they again asked us what was 
the lowest price wc could (juote to induce them not to do so. I conclude that, 
the Railway Board has not succeeded in doing what they said. At that time 

M 2 
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tlie\' were themselves paying R.s. 130 per ton. Wo then quoted ll.s. lOo. 
That was what actually happened. I don't think Mr. Sim would contradict 
that. 

Mr. Mather. —If you compared the low price.s obtained from England with 
the prices at which Continental manufacturers were .selling basic open hearth 
rails, 5 'ou would find that they w'erc influenced more by Continental prices 
than by your prices. 

Mr. Frierson-. —llliat question has already been referred to in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. T think it was Pandit Motilal Nehru who said that whenever 
there was competition between India and England, we are always told that 
the English materials are better, but whenever English materials ceased to 
compete and there is competition between Continental and Indian materials, 
we are told that the Continental materials are <-lieaper. That is c.\actl,y what 
has been happening. 

President. —I will draw jmnr attention to one statement made on page 35- 
of 3 'our representation. “ We don’t think, however, that the indnstrv in this 
country has been treated fairly bj- the Eailwaj’ concerned in connection.wdth 
these orders. It seems obvious that our quotations h.ave from time to time 
merely been used by them in order to obtain lower prices in England from 
English manufacturers. Simultaneous lenders have not been called for nor 
have the RaiUvays concerned made any cllort to as.si.?t us in the matter.’,^ 
This has been denied bj’ two of the Railways. 

Mr. Feter-am .—Which f 

President. —The Jlurma Hallways and the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. 

Fresident. —T will have to read out to you what the Burma Railways say : — 

“ In October la.st year, owing to Mc.ssrs. Tatas inability to supply all our 
requirements for 1925-26, the Board placed orders for rails in England and 
Germany, at rates that worked out so considerably lower than that of Rs. 115 
per ton f.o.r. Tatanagar, ottered by Mes.sr.s. Tala throngb tlie Railway Board 
for onr 1926-27 requirements, that; the Hoard were unable to accept the latter. 
Subsequently the Board received from you under cover of your No. 1431 of 
the 7th December 1925, a copy of a note by the Railway Board in which it 
was suggested that as Me.s.srs. Tatas capacit.y would fall short of the total 
requii'cnicnts of Indian Ilaihvaj's in 1926 27 and 1927-28 by about 21,000 and 
36,000 tons respectively, the Burma Railwa.ys should drop out for these two 
years’ supplj'. Subsequently, however, the price of British and Continental 
rails fell so considerably that there was a po.ssibilily of some of the Railways 
indicated by the Railway Board, obtaining their rails from other sources than 
Tatas, in which case the capacity of the latter might be equal to supplying 
the Burma Railways’ immediate requirements. In the altered circmmstances, 
the Directors thought it advisable not to exclude Tatas, as had betm recom¬ 
mended by the Railway’ Board, and consequentl,y as a first step towards in- 
vitiiig tenders by public advertisement, Tatas’ representatives in London 
was interviewed and with him a date, was fixed for opening the tenders which 
he was satisfied would allow ample time for obtaining a tender from India.” 

■l/r. Peterson. —My objection is that it. is not a simultaneous tender called 
for in India. 

President. —You had priority over the British and other manufacturers in 
this ease. The Burma Railways Company’s Board in London first consulted, 
your representative there. Let me read now what they say further. “ It 
will thus be seen that the Board made special efforts to ensure Messrs. Tata 
being able to tender (as they did) simultaneously with firms in Europe and 
America.” 

Mr. Peterson. —That I object to. I don’t see why tenders for materials 
required for in India, should not be called for in India. 

Pre.sideni. —That is a question of policy. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is precisely the policy we are objecting to. 



Fre.sidenl. —We are not going to consider any question of general policy. 
That has been argued for years and no decision lias been come to. Wo are 
not concerned with that now. 

Mr. Fiiturson. —We wore told that tenders would be called for simul¬ 
taneously in India. 

rreside.nf. —Tlien, they go on to say “ There is no foundation whatever 
for their statement that their quotations were used in order to obtain loiver 
prices from English makers. English and Continental prices had fallen before 
Tatas’ rate was reduced from Rs. 115 to Rs. 105.” Then, they give the prices. 
Your price came to Rs. 124, c.i.f. Rangoon. 

Mr. Pfitersdn. -The Railway Board told me “ give the lowest price and we 
will accept it ” and T said ‘‘ my lowest price is so much.” I subsequently 
found that that price was simply ignored. No notice of that was taken and 
fresh tenders were called for. 

Preside.nt. —1 do not think you have established that point. 

Mr. Futerxon.- That was wiiat actuall.v happened. T don’t know what they 
say now. 

Pre.nde.ni .—1 have just read out to you what they say. 

Mr. Peterson. Probably they have it on record. T also have it on record 
in a note. 

President.- -You wore not in London then. 

Mr. Peterson. —I was in Simla. 

President. T am talking of the Burma Railways tender. 

Mr. Peter.ion. The Burma Railways eventually called for tenders in the 
usual way in England and we tendered. 

President. —And then your tender was not low enough. What is your 
complaint? If yon say that they should not call lor tenders at all, that is a 
different proposition. If they call for tenders and if your tender docs not 
happen to be lower than other tenders, there is nothing to complain about. 
You should take a more reasonable attitude. You should not make allega¬ 
tions without being able to prove them. 

Mr, Peterson. —T have not made any allegation. 

1‘resident .— Here is one that I read out to you. It is not for me to .say 
anything that you don’t wish to say yourself. But it is niy duty to point out 
that it is better that a ooiitrover.sy should not be carried on in such a 
about a fact which you did not know. You should he in a position either to 
substantiate what you said or you should withdraw. T don’t say anything 
else. The Board cannot summarily say that what you say is true and that 
what the railways say Ls not true. That is what you ask us to do. The 
reply of the JIadras and Southern Mahratta Railway is more or less to the 
same effect. They say that their experience had been that you bad not liocn 
able to lulfil y<uir orders. 

Mr. Pederson .—That was before the now rail mill was put into operation, 

rresident. In 1925-26 you look an order for 15,872 tons and you supplied 
only 15,468 tons. Every year there was a shortage. 

Mr. Peterson.- That was because of the old plant. We can supply now. 

President .—If the Railway Company goes by its own previous experience, 
you cannot complain. You will also do the same thing. 

Mr. Peier.Kiii. The only point T am making is that the Indian Railways 
should buy Indian rails. That is the only iroiiit that is made in this repre¬ 
sentation. 

President. —The Railways say two thing.s. First of all they say that their 
experience had been that in the past you Imd not been able to supply the full 
quantity contracted for. 

Air. Pete rson. —We meet that point by saying that our rail capacity has 
increased. 
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President. —I want to know what you yourself, would do, if you had to buy 
from a manufacturer who had disa-ppoiiitcd you. Would you go on enquiring 
as to what ho had done? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should certainly say that in any other country in the 
world except India the consumer would go and enquire from his own home 
works whether ho could get his supplies. 

President. —I am a.sking you what you would do. 

Mr. Peter.ton. —That is what I would do personally. I would en<(iiire “ can 
you not now make these rails.” 

Pre.sident.- -it 1 dealt with a man who had been disappointing me for 5 or 
0 years, I would say to him “ T am tired of'you ” and I will look lor some¬ 
where where 1 can he better attended to. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tn the past seven years nobody could hope to he better 
attended to than the Palmer Hallways. I have nothing more to say. 

President. —The next thing they say is that they find your rails more ex¬ 
pensive. Arc wo going to disrni.ss that as a frivolous ground? 

Mr. Peterson. —More expensive in what way? More expensive in pVice? 

President. —^Yes. Your tender has not been lower than the foreign tender. 
What arc we to say? We are not discussing the general question. AVe arc 
dealing with the particular points raksed. 

Mr. Peterson. —The reason why the foreign rails are cheapor is this. It 
was due to the Hoard’s mistake in the original Report. The Board did not 
realise that the contracts w’onld e.xpire in the third year, 'fhe result was that 
rails were left unprotected. Therefore naturally our imicc has not hcen as 
low as the price charged by other works. There is no protection. The Steel 
Company can hardly be blamed for that. 

President. —How' can you blame the railw'ays for that? Sui)posing your 
contention was correct, how would you blame the railways? Really it is not 
fair. 

Mr. Pelf.T.wn. —That was what hap])enecl. 

President. —1 do not think you have mot those two points. 

Mr. Peterson. —You might imagine the position of the Steel Company which 
was this. In 1925 knowing that this further empiiry would come along and 
knowing that the success of the industry depended entirely on its being able 
to supply rails to the Indian Railways, they were faced with a statement that 
the Palmer Railways were <'onlomplating a five year contract for rails from 
foreign sources. If that is the method by which the Indian railway.s propose 
to support a national industry, you cannot expect the industry to he success¬ 
ful. 

President. —The contract was not made. 

Mr. Peterson. —It was due to the influence of the (lovernment of India 
and the Railway Board that it was not made. Unless Government who 
practically own the Railways arc prepared to protect the industry against 
that .sort of policy, it is impossible to carry it on. 

President. —If we were satisfied that what you said was correct and that 
the railways deliberately attempted to enter into a long term contract, we 
might have something to say; on the other hand, if we were satisfied that 
your allegations were not ju.stificd, w'c might have something to say. It is 
for you to consider whether wc ought to go into this question or not, 

Vse of Tata’s structural sections by the railways. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would like you to ask Mr. Sawday on the point about 
sections. 

Mr. Sawday. —In the previous note, wc made one general allegation that 
the Railways did not pay suflicient attention to our sections and did not use 
our sections when they could. We also made one specific remark about the 
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North Westoin llaiiway wlrich we were not in a position to prove and which 
we withdrew. T remember Mr. Peterson saying at the last meetinp; that we 
ask for is when it i.s possible lor the railways to do,sign a bridge using either 
sections which can be rolled in the country or which cannot be rolled here, 
definite orders should be is.sued to the effect that sections which can be rolled 
in the countr.v shall be used. You have circulated all the railways through 
the Kaihvay Hoard. Some of them have replied that the.v arc ignorant as to 
what sections we do roll, .Tn 1920. we got out a printed illustrated catalogue. 
That was sent to all the railways and was distributed very widely. When 
we got nut a section list, we al.so sent that round. Then again, in September 
last, I w'rote a letter to all the railways. I wrote specifically to the North 
We.ste,rn Railwa.v drawing their attention to the fact that so many sections 
were iiududed in the Jholuin bridge which \vc could not roll and pointing out 
that this meant additional expenditure and also the fact that we had dis¬ 
cussed the s'.ibject with the Bailway Board. The Railway Board a.sked us to 
send our section list round to all the raihva.v.s and we wrote to all the Chief 
Engineers of the various railways on the 27ih September. lP2o. as follows ; 

“ Beak Sib, 

We w'cre recently asked and bad to refuse to tender lor niatorial for a 
big fuidge roqnirod by a Railway because only 2 or 3 out of the 14 or 15 
sections specified in the design could be rolled by us. Tbe otlier .scK’tions wore 
obtainable only from England and even then were so nnnsnal that to obtain 
the.m at all nin.5t have involved the Railway concerned in considerable extra 
coat. 

This has raised the question a.s to whether Railwa,v.s have sufficiently full 
information as to what we can roll. I ,am therefore sending you copies of our 
section list and would bo much obliged if yon would instruct your designing 
■staff to keep these lists in mind and to use them when drawing up designs. 
These scctinn.s are what we have found are most often required and if Railways 
Avill work on them. Engineering firms will he able to get their requirements 
more easily. 

yir. Matthii .—When was that? 

Mr. Sail-day. —Last September. 

Pre.xidmt .—To what railways did you write? 

Mr. Sawda;/.- To all the railways. 

Prende.nL -You are raising an important question of principle. If the 
State wi.shes to encourage an industry', then it should see that its own depart¬ 
ments used the [iroducts of that industry as much as possible. 

Mr. Saioday. —Ye.s. 

Presidrnf. —It raises at the same time a very complicated engineering 
qne.stion. 

Mr. Snirdiiy. —T am only dealing with the point raised in their replies that 
they have not got the information. 1 have given information to every one of 
them. 

Mr. Maihin ^.—Do you supply the strncturals direct to the railways or are 
you speaking of your supplies to the engineering firms? 

ilfr. (rc/ai/.—All through the engineering firms. Tho only railways which 
do much structural work on their own arc the North Western llaiiway and 
the Burma Railways. 

Mr. Mathias. —The work on the Jhclum bridge was a large undertaking. 

Mr. San-day. —That order went to Braithwaite’s T believe. The North 
W estern llaiiway in addition to l'iif)ric:iT,ing thcmsc>lve.s place many orders for 
strncturals with engineering firm.s. Further dealing with the point that they 
do not know what we roll, Me.ssrs. Jessop and Company circulate a metal list 
every two months. F,very railway engineer gels a copy of it. It includes the 
list ni sections that \vc roll. Therefore we can .safely sa.v that there is no 
excuse for their .saying that they do not know what sections we do roll. 
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Dr. Matthai .—What precisely is that you have there? 

iVr. Snvday. It is .lessop and Company’s circular. 

Dr. Mattha 'i .—It contains a list of your sections. 

Mr. Sairdai/. —Yes, it also contains British sections. You wanted further 
figures showing how much was the total tonnage, how' much wo could roll, how 
much wo could not roll, on the li.st I submitted before. The total tonnage 
on that list wa.s 1,2(X) tons. Of that we could not roll .‘170 ton.s, some of them 
being big beams. We cannot cerlaiulv grumble about these. The only other 
section which it i.s clear wc ought to roll is probably .1^" angles. This week I 
again took up these replies with all the engineering firms in (’alcntta—they 
don’t want to be dragged into the controversy—and they said that any of them 
could design a footbridge suitable for any purpose already given on sections 
without difficulty. 

Mr. MatMua .—Thai will be for a footbridge. 

Mr. ftawday. -Most of the specifications or that list were for footbridges. 

Mr. Mathias. -Not the .Jhelum bridge? 

Mr. Sawday. —No. T ,am speaking generally now of the footbridge specifi¬ 
cations on that list. 

Mr, Mathrr.--'[t is probably correct that they can be designed, but it is 
not proved that they can be done economically. 

Mr. fiav.'day.- 1 saw a railway engineer and asked him about this. He 
showed me .some drawings which h.ad been speciallj’ drawn up with a view to 
getting what could be had in the country. T iiskcd him why we did not get 
similar designs from other railways. He said “ the other railways don’t 
trouble to revise their designs. Some of the designs are very many years old.” 
It is obvious that if they continue to work on those designs, the same trouble 
must go on arising. 

I will give you a peculiar case I had yesterday. One railway is asking for 
uuderframes. They aro working on the designs of the Leeds Forge Company 
which require pressed steel plates for about 70 per cent, of the work. The 
pressing of the steel platt? can only he done by one firm in this country. Under- 
frames identical in size, same w'idth same capacity, same everything, have been 
designed and supplied for another railway from joist sections of material 
entirely produced in thi.s country from our .sections. The Government railway 
if they so wished could got tfie uuderframes made from material manufactured 
entirely in thi.s c.oimtry. 

Mr. Mathias .—I understood you to say that you have had no difficulty in 
disposing of your structurals. Is that correct? 

Mr. Smvday .—We havn’t but that doesn’t mean that we can afford to see 
markets (.-losed because railways adhere to old designs. 

Mr. Petcrsmi .—Some of our customers complain that they cannot compete 
with British linns importing British fabricated steel. Their greatest compe¬ 
titor at present is Messrs. Dorman Long and out customers complain that 
unless wo give them heavy discount they cannot compete. We have to cut 
prices accordingly. 

Mr. Malhias .—My point is that actually you could not supply very much 
more structural steel tlian last year. 

Mr. reter.mn .—For the next two or three months probably not. 

Mr. Mathias.—-During the next coui>le of yeans, I should say. 

ill?’. I'eterson. -You cannot say that. 

Mr. Mathias .—You are producing your structurals on your old mills at a 
heavy cost? 

Mr. Sawday .—We have supplied most of the structurals to underframe and 
wagon orders. Then we took a 10,000 ton order for the Port Commissioners’ 
sheds which wo have just fiiii.shed. That was somewhere round Rs. 12 below 
the price we should have normally got. If the ordinary good market was 
bigger wo sliaM take less of those special orders. 
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BIr. Alathkis .—At the present moment you have enough orders for struc- 
turals to meet the amount you produce but when you have got the new mills 
working on structurals you would be able to produce them at a very much 
lower price and it will then he important from your point of view for the rail¬ 
ways to overhaul their designs so that your steel can be used. 

Mr. Sawday .—The price we offer is the British standard price and is not 
affected by our works cost. On the other hand if the engineering firms could 
fill up a bridge order we get a better price. The Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway say they have got 
our section list but the latter add that we only roll three new sections and five 
old. The correct figures are 4 new sections and 11 old; they say that of heavy 
beams we roll nothing. That is correct. Channels they say we roll only two 
new sections and two old. The correct figures are 2 new sections and 6 old. 
The Central Indian Coalfields Railway Construction say they require 
and not x 3J". We do not roll 3-J yet. They also say “It is for Tatas to 
go round to the firms and find out what they are using and try and meet the 
demand.” This bring.s it the point which the President raised last time, that 
we should only roll sections for which there is constant demand and not roll 
as many sections as we can. 

President .—What I said was that you could turn to some other product 
which from your point of view might be more remunerative. 

Mr. Sawday .—Then the Bikaner State Railway say that they do not 
specify source of information of sections .... I have been unable to trace 
the enquiry quoted by Tatas on the list sent by you and imagine that they 
have been given incorrect information.” I have verified the list I gave you 
before and see that the enquii-y is from the Bikaner Railway as stated. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway say as far as they are concerned there is only 
one work—Footbridge at Bhatapara—and that “there are 4 sections men¬ 
tioned as specified by us which they do not roll—6"x3i", 4"x3", 6"x3" and 
3*" X 3J". They say that 6" x3i" and 0" x3" cleats were intended to be made 
from bent plates and not froju angle. The Engineering Firms tell us that it 
would be very expensive to make the.se cleats out of bent plates. They would 
in practice take a 6" x 4" angle, cut down one side—a very wasteful pro¬ 
ceeding. Then as regards 4"x3" of which there is a total of 18', and that 
is one of our main points. They say “ If the successful tenderer had asked 
permission to use 5" x 3" it would have been granted.” Our point is if 
6"xB" is suitable for their purpose why don’t they ask for 6"x3". They 
specify a section not rolled in the country when one rolled in the country will do. 
It is no satisfaction to us to know that the contractor would have got it 
changed. We want tenderers to know beforehand that they can use our mate¬ 
rial. Then they say ' We have no list in our office, the head of our stores sec¬ 
tion cannot remember ever having received one.” On ringing up the Control¬ 
ler of Stores I was informed that he has such a list. It would be incredible that 
the Stores section had it our lists we hear or have dealings with them almost 
daily. Then, the Jodhpur Railway say they do not have a section list. Not 
only do we send section lists to the State and company railways, we made special 
canvas of the Native State Railways and we have written to all their Chief 
Officers, so they have no excuse whatever to say they do not know what we do 
roll. The North Western Railway grumble largely about deliveries and of 
course deliveries until last April were bad. But since last April complaints have 
almost entirely stopped. Then they go on to say that “ The statement that 
some of the sections asked for are so unusual, etc,,” is not understood unless 
it refers to some of the material required by other railways. Without a single 
exception the sections shown as asked for by this railway are British standards 
which can be obtained from any large English firm, usually from stock and at 
no extra cost. The sections may be British Standard but people who order the 
less common sections inevitably pay more for them. I got hold of one of the 
firms which recently supplied such sections to the North Western Railway and 
they said they charged a higher price for the unusual sections wanted than they 
would have done for the ordinary sections used. If you ask for any section 
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whioh is not i-cofiily salooblc, it is inevitiihle rliat you will lun o to t’-Y 

it. Works do not roll sections little in deinand or inorcliants stock them wjtn 

out charging therefor. 

There is one more point to prove that the Xorth WesLeru Kailw.ay not 
pay mu(,h attention to our section list. I have got six telegrams hero, the first 
of them received in August and the rest in September asking in 800 words for 
about 20 items none of which wo can roll. If they had paid attention to the 
sections we roll then telegrams woiilH not have been sent and prohaoly 
the Railway would have got what they needed more easily. 


Mr, Mather .—Probably there would have been a good deal less di^ussion 
on this subject had you not said in your letter of the 20th July 1926 (Supple¬ 
mentary statement No. 37) that “ Whoever de.signed the Jhelum Bridge must 
have been determined to give Indian steel no chance.” 

Mi‘. Sawday .—We cannot prove that, wo admit, and have withdrawn it. 


Mr. re.ter.ioiL .—But they have no excuse to say that we do not give them 
arty information as to what we roll. We say that wo do give them the 
information. 

7>r. Maithai.—T>o you jiublish any handbook of your own showing your 
sections ? 

Mr. Sawday .—AVc publish a printed .section list and we are getting out a 
new handbook. 


President. - The whole point sccins to me to be this, that unless some con¬ 
tra! authority takes up thi.s question as a whole from the engineering point of 
vieiv I don’t think that any solution is possible. 

Mr. Peterson .—We asked the Railway Board to take it up. 

President .—They must undertake an investigation of your rolling mill 
capacity and the sections you can roll and then they must consult the engineers 
as to whether, having duo regard to economies, those sections can be used. 
You certainly cannot expect the Tariff Board to do a thing like that. 

Mr. Sawday .—We do not. We don’t want them to look into our rolling 
capacity, etc. -Vll we wantfis that they should try to u.se s-ections obtainable 
locally. Your contention is that .so far as the supply of steel from India is 
concerned, the railway standard specifications should be changed to suit the 
structurals made in India." It would take a considerable time to go through 
every design. 

Mr. Sav.xlay .—One railway has done it why can’t the rest try? The ordin¬ 
ary buying of the railways is not so efficient that a saving of one per cent, in 
weight it is going to make very much difference. 

Mr. Mather .—You cannot expect the railways to admit that it would bo 
safe to ignore it! 

President .—The position as it looks to mo is this, that yon claim that if 
this industry is to be encouraged more and more indigenous steel ought to be 
used ? 


Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. -Por that purpose you claim first of all that some body must 
inquire into your rolling capacity and the various sections that you can roll. 
That is essential. Then, having done that they must eoiisuU the engineering 
departments of all the railways-one railway is not going to lake a specifica¬ 
tion or design from another railway in India as you know—and go into all the 
designs which thev usually require, and then say so much Indian steel can be 
used- as regard.s others it would not be economical to use Indian stool at all. 
It seems to me that this is the only thing that can reasonably meet this case; 
J cannot, see any other, and at present would such an enquiry lead to very use¬ 
ful results unless your rolling mills arc changed and you add new mills and 
are able to show that you can turn out sections and quantities suitable for the 
use of the raihvavs. H may take a long lime to go tluoiigh all this enquiry 
and just now it does seem to me that such an enquiry would bo premature. 
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Ml. Peti'r^on. —Of coLirse it will take years, T am afraid. 

Mr. Mather.- The question is not merely limited to a ooiisidoration of the 
particular sections for which you have rolls or even the quantity that you can 
roll assuming that you gave that priority over everything else. The fact 
roniain.s that you c."nnot supply more than a fraction of the sections required 
in India for various purposes. 

Mr. Sa)i.utn\i. —The Calcutta engineering firms can supply a great deal more 
sections and it is clearly likely to help the railways if they u.se. a.s lar as pos- 
■sihle. .sections iiiiide in the country. We do not say that they can avoid using 
important sections but we do say that they could use more Indian sections and 
ought to try to do so. 

Mr. Mather. —But you cannot roll more unless you arc going to cut down 
your production of galvanized .sheets or b.ars. In that case other countries 
will come in there. 

Afr. Pe,te.-i.'ion. —W'hat about the propo.sed new works'f 

^Prc.Mcnt .—Wo do not know whether any new steel woiks will be .started, 
or what it i.s to do, if it is. 

Mr. Pr.frr.^Dti. —Tile real point wo want to make clear is that if the indus¬ 
try is to develop in this country it is essential that large consumers such as 
Government and the railways should really make an effort to use Indian steal 
to encourage the industry ; they should give prefereiice to it wherever they can. 
r cannot conceive that Engli.sli engineers would prefer to encourage the use 
of Germau or some other steel. That is the real point. 

Pre.<iileiit. —Su|:ipose an engineer says ‘hero is this hridgo ; 1 have got the 
design which I have ii.sed for many years; 1 know I can get only five sections 
from Tatas.’ for tlmt five you want him to recon.sider his whole design and .sec 
exactly how many sections you can roll and in what quantities yon can supply 
ami asli him to prepare a new design and so on. It is not seemed to be human. 

Mr. Sinrday. -One big railway has done it. Why not the rest! 

Mr. Peterson. —It is the declared policy of the Government of India. What 
1 would say i.s thi.s. You have answers from all the railways and they say they 
do not know—that we have not brought to their notice- -what we roll. We show 
you that we have. Tliis clearly shows what interest they take in these things. 
They do not even care to look into their records and see what we can roll. 
What we are fighting for is not our own battle: it Is vital to the steel fabri¬ 
cators. It i.s much more important to them than to us and therefore you have 
got to consider whether in order to encourage the engineering industry work¬ 
ing up Indian steel it is much better that they should change their designs to 
suit onr .sections. 

Mr. Afathiae.—l do not quite follow in what way it is important for the 
fabricated stool makers to obtain Indian steel because the total amount of 
heavy structural sections that you roll is only ahont 28,(MX) tons. 

Mr. Petri snn. They cannot be protected unless thej' use the indigenous 
material, and therefore they are perpetually pressing us to give them indigen¬ 
ous material. 

Mr. Mathia.'i. My point is this. 'ITie indigenous material that they can 
use is limite<l to the quantity you can produce. 

Mr. iSViua/ay. -The engineering iimts arc helped if they can promise rapid 
delivery. If some of the sections have to be imported the whole work is 
delayed. In any case we are enquiring this on general grounds. Indian Rail¬ 
ways ought to try to use sections made in India. 

President. —W’heu an engineer says it is economical to n.se certain sections 
who is going to disprove his statement? You cannot find any evidence to dis¬ 
prove his .statement if ho says ‘ if I uso 25 English and 15 Belgian sections the 
result would he much better than if I got 15 from here and the rest from other 
countries.’ It is far too intricate a question for an ordinary man. 

Mr. Sawday. —I niay mention that the Public Works Department engineers 
fir.st get out a specification of what they want and then give that design to the 
engineering firms. 
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Mr. Peterson. —VV'c do not wish to press this point, but we have a pious 
hope that this sort of tiling must happen eventually if you are goin^ to have 
now works. You will have to change over the designs to the indigenous 
material.* 

Vre.ight Advantages. 

r’rfi.'t/de/if .-Will you let u.s have a note on the freight advantages for all 
the ports ba.sed on your past experience? Take your best year as regards 
quantities and say “this is the di.stribution. Out of that so much is sent to 
such and such a ])laee. We have an advantage of .so many rupees as compared 
with e.i.f. prices and so on.” In the case of Hurma and Madras where you 
have not done much business, simply give us an estimate. 

Mr. Sawday. —^Ycs. 

Fre.sident. —As regards rails you have got the figure given by the llailway 
Board as 104,000 tons and you may work on them. The 50,000 tons for 
the Burma and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways may make, a 
difference. 

Mr. Saicdiiy. -T work out roughly that if the freight advantage on rails is 
minus sir, it will wipe out advantage on other material? 

President.- That is the .sort of thing I want. The point is this : If you 
are to sell your rails as cheaply' as you can afford, you must got all the orders 
for rails. In order to got all the orders for rails apart from any question of 
protection, you must bo able to sell them at a price which would induce the 
Railway.s to buy them from you. That price would be the average price at 
which they can import them or something below. Therefore what ,vou have 
to show the amount you will lose on an average over the w’hole production. 

Mr. Sawday. —The freight disadvantage on rails will be much in excess of 
Rs. 6. 

Fre.udent. —f have not calculated it. Assuming that the demand from 
these other railways is a (juartcr of the whole demand and you get on an 
average .Rs. 10 less for those, your average price for rails may be reduced by 
Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a ton. 

Mr. Sawday. —We have a freight disadvantage in the case of rails. 

Fresident. —1 think you can get the actual figures really speaking. You 
have got all the orders cxce\)t from two or three railways. 

Mr. Felerson. —We have got orders from all the railways, except three, 
viz., the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, the South Indian Railway 
and the Burma Railwa.ys. 

Fresident. —You can add those ijuaiitities that they have ordered else and 
say that if you had to supply' these, you w'ould have lost so much. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes, I shall let you have a noto on that. 

Proteelire duty on wide fials. 

Mr. Mather. —You .are aware of cour.se that tinbar imported into India is 
not subject to a protective duty. Can you tell me whether a protective duty 
is being api)lied to wide flats which arc very similar in their dimensions. I 
believe your firm occasionally rolls 8-inch flats. 

Mr. Sawday. -It is being applied. It ought not to be under that ruling. 

Mr. Mather. —I realize that under the ruling as it is given it would not bo 
possible to justify the differentiation. 


(* This was not given in evidence as it has happened since but it may interest 
the Tariff Board to know that the whole of the steel work in the Nerbudda 
Bridge on the Q. I. P. Railw-ay which was washed away by the recent floods 
will be our sections and that the design has been specially made to suit our 
sections in order to get urgent delivery. This shows how the design can easily 
be changed when it is really desired to chamge it.) 
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Mr, Sawday. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Supposiii>< the Tariff Board wishes to maintain the present 
actual arrnnKemont under which the tinbar is not subject to protective duty, 
but that the flats are, can you suggest ans' method of diflerontiation? 

Mr. Sawday. —Certainly not the method adopted now. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you suggest any other? 

Mr. PetersoiL. -For “ The present common merchant, and bar and rod 
designed for the reinforcing of concrete, all sijje.s ” we have suggested the 
following as an alternative: “ Flats, .squares, bars, sheet bar, tinbar, octagons, 
rounds and rods used for all purposes, including bar and rod designed for con¬ 
crete work and high silicon and high carbon bars.” 

Mr. Mather. —Tf a Customs officer has to deal with a consignment of S-imdi 
by i-inch bars, how is ho going to tell whether they are tin bars or wide fiats 
used in structural work? 

Mr. Peternmi. —You can do it by putting in the actual dimensions. 

Mr. Mather. —Tn that case may we take it that you will be content if all 
bars of approximately the same dimensions a.s the tinbar supplied to the Tin¬ 
plate Company are treated as tinbar? 

Mr. Sawday. —It would make very little difference to us. 

Mr. Pe.lerson. —Ye.s, if you give the size. 

Mr. Mather. —The bars taken by the Tinplate Company are 8" wide. 

Mr. Sawday. —Tf you exempt only 8" flats, it would make little dilference 
to us. 

Mr. Mather.- It would not affect you. 

Mr. Sau'day. —Not appreciably. 

Salex of black sheet. 

Mr. Mather. —I also want a little information about your sales of black 
sheet. You have given us the average prices, but you have given no inform¬ 
ation about the thickness of the black sheet that you normally roll to sell as 
black sheets. 

Mr. Saivday.- -14 to 21 gauge. The bazaar buj-s 14 to 18 gauge or nomin¬ 
ally 19 to 20 gauge which is really 20 and 21 gauge. 

Mr. Mather. —We can get the c.i.f. prices for black sheets of different 
thicknesses which vary considerably. In comparing them with your average 
prices, we must know approximately what thicknesses are provided for in that. 

Mr. Sawday. —In black sheets 14 to 21 gauge. 

Mr. Mather. —Does that include your wagon sheets ? 

Mr. Sawday. —Wagou sheets are all thicker. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us approximately the main classes of sheets with 
qu.anlities? 

Mr. Sawday. —About 15 per cent, are thicker than 14 gauge. 

Mr. Mather. —Docs that include wagon sheets? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. Of the remainder, 60 per cent, will be 14 to 18 gauge 
and 25 per cent. 19 to 20 gauge. 


Light rails. 

Mr. Mather .—You have also given us among your earlier statements a list 
of average prices practically of all your products, and also the c.i.f. prices of 
imported steel of most of these kinds, but you have not given us the imported 
price of light rails, nor has any other witness given us tho import price of 
light rails. 

Mr. Sawday .—It is Rs. 120. 

Mr. Mather .—Would that be correct for the first 4 months of tins year? 
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Mr. Sawday. —You remember Sir George Rainy’s comment in 1924 that 
nothing seems to affect light rails. We used to sell at Rs. 130 first and we 
changed it to lls. 120 basis. I have checked it every month and I found that 
it is just about right. 

Mr. Mather. - Unless we know the c.i.f. price of imported rails we don’t 
know what the difference is. 

Mr. Sawday. —Rs. 120 approximately. 

PreKident. —I.s that the c.i.f. price with the present duty? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Pre.tidKnt. —Thej’ are rolled on your bar mill. 

Mr. Sawday.--Yes. 16" mill. 

President. —The works cost will bo taken to bo the same as that of the bat 
mill. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 16" mill. 

President. —What about your works cost for fi.shplatesP What are we to 
take? 

Mr. r«fersoa.-^T think we have got a separate cost for them in the bar 
mill co.st .sheets. 

President. —-It i.s arrived at by some sort of allocation. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon show them as Rs. 20 more per ton than rails and Rs. 10 
less than beams. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon don’t attempt .similar differentiation between different 
kinds of sheets ? T see you have one average figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —On the bar mill wo roll different products and show the 
costs of different products. 

Mr. Mather.- -There is a good deal of difference bettveon the actual costs of 
thin sheets and thick sheets. 

President. —Taking the sheet mill products .and the plate mill products, 
there i.s only one section that you seem to miss and that is 

Mr. Sawday. is rolled on the plate mill. 

President. And up to i" on the sheet mill. 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President, —There is practically no demand for i". 

Mr. Sawday. —There is a demand but we don’t try to meet it. 

President.- -Yon have no figures about them. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —Therefore yon cannot make any distinction. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 


Pombay and Calcutta jirices. 

Mr. Sawday .—There is one point 1 should like to mention. Mr. Trivedi 
giving evidence before the Tariff Board said that prices in Bombay are norm¬ 
ally better than those of Calcutta. It is not so. 

Pre.sident .—Wo didn't go so much by what Mr. Trivedi said as by the 
figures. 

Mr. Sawday .—The figures were very high. 

President. -Why should thej’ make out a higher price in Bombay? 

Mr. Sawday .— f don’t know why they did. 

Presidenl .—That means that you do not compote much in the Bombay 
market. 

Mr. Sawday. —J’eiliaps the figiirc.s have boon put forward as an argument to 
.show that le.ss protection is needed. 
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Frenident. — As a matter of fact iix> to now in our calculations we have not 
taken any other port very much into consideration than Calcutta. 

Mr. l'‘i;ierson.--Yo\i can take Calcutta only. We have no ob.icction to 
that. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you able to net for your supplies of structural steel 
and similar materials to the engineering firms the standard extra.s for British 
steel for cut lengths, etc. P 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. We charge cut to length extras. We have one basis 
—joi.sts. 1’hoy have angles and bars basis also. 

Mr. Mather. -The same for special .sectionsP 

Mr. Saiuday. —Yes. We get more for bulb angles. 

Vreside.nt. —As regards sheet bar and tinbar, they are only used by your¬ 
selves and by the Tinplate Company of India and you .are not concerned with 

ftny tariff. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not really. 

President. —Is it true to s.ay that the competition comes more from the 
Continent in sheet har now than from the United Kingdom P 

Mr. Peterson. —None is imimrted here at all. 

President.--\Va.s not one of the disputes that arose with the Tinplate 
Company that they wanted to pay you at the Continental rates. 

Mr. Peterson. —One of the disputes that arose was whether they were 
entitled to have Continental as a provincial price. The sheet bar was not 
of a similar quality. Wo then came to a compromise on being assured by 
our engineers that it they got Belgian tin bars, they could not roll them into 
tin-plate. They got out 10 tons and .succeeded in rolling them into tinplate. 
'On that point we lost. 
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Evidence of Messrs. ]. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E:, and 
C. A. ALEXANDER, recorded at Jamshedpur on Monday, the 
27th September, 1926. 

Futtti'K ii'orhs costs. 

Frtisitle.nt — I would like to tell you, Gentlemen, that the Board ia very- 
much gratified at the way in which you have supplied the information that 
has been asked for and at the serious attempt that you are making to estimate 
the future works on the general lines, indicated by it as far as possible- and 
J think that it will considerably shorten our labours. I hope that most of 
the eeononiie.s that you anticipate would be realised in a reasonable time. 

This is the sort of [)rocedure I wish to follow this morning. We shall start 
on Statement No. 83--which is the summary that you have given—-as thef 
basis. Having dealt with all the points in this Statement we shall go 
through the other Statements as we did before and put such questions as I or 
the other members may wish to ask you. As regards Statement No. 83, what 
production .shall wo take for 1925-20.® 

Mr, Pe.tenon. —319,000 tons. 

President. —But that includes a certain quantity of pig iron. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, it excludes the surplus pig iron. 

President. —For tho purpose of determining the incidence per ton of steel 
if we took about 350,000 tons, 1 think, it would be about right. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —As regards labmir if you wish to treat that part of your examin¬ 
ation as confidential, the Board will have no serious objection. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Then, wo can make use of the confidential note. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Iteduction in labour. 

President. —Wo shall take the labour according to each department. First 
of all, yon propose a general cut of 15 per cent., I take it. 

Mr. Petei\wn.--At present 10 per cent. and. another 5 per cent, later on. 

President.— All the 15 per cent, cut will bo effected within tho period. 

Mr. Peterson.—You. 

President.- -Then, you propo.so to niaku adjustments for increase wherever 
necessary. 

Mr. Peterson.- I tliink that some increase will be necessary. 

President. —To determine the incidence of wages por man, would it be right 
to divide the total wages hill by the total uuiuhcr of men? If you did that, I 
think that it would give you a fair average. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President.- You expect a reduction in the pig iron department according, 
to these figures. If we followed the figures of tho Indian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, there would be a reduction of about 2,8-55 men. 

Mr. I f:tcr.'<on. .-Ipfiroximately Ui.at. Jt comes to 1,735 ai.-cording to iny 
calculations after making the necessary allowances. 
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President. —We shall-take this figure of 4,000 as near enough. There would 
be a reduction of 2,855 men. Against that, you claim an increase of 1,160 men. 
So, there is a nett decrease of about 1,700 men. 

Mr. PeteTSon.--i'hat is right. 

President. —What is your total wages bill this year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ks. 142 lakhs. 

President. — If you divide that by 26,0OO men. That will be about. 

Rs. 550 a year. I was just trying to see what that would save in rupees now. 
550x1,700, thar is nearly Rs. lakhs. I know it is not correct, but that it 
is only an average. Then, 1 take it this increase that you are asking for in 
this department is in addition to what you are asking for in the Wilputto- 
coke ovens? 

Mr. Peter.son. —That will be in addition to the increase in the establish¬ 
ment that will be required for the new coke ovens. We have worked out the 
figure for the new battery of coke ovens .separately on page 4 of our note on- 
labour. 

President. —That is the only now item, 1 take it, in the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Peterson - That is the only one of any importance. 

Prc.vidciit,—What 1 wish to know as regards items (fi), (5), (c), (d) and (e) 
is this. You are introducing a. number of labour .saving devices in your new 
development prograinino and T should have thought that it might not be neces¬ 
sary to have many more men. 

Mr. Peterson. —Of course this is a very rough estimate. Which particular 
item do you refer to? 

President. —'I’ukc, for instance, the additional number of men you say you 
would require for the Koppors ovens. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc will always re(|uiro these men he<'ause we have not put 
in any new mechanical i)lant there. The point is this, you iire comparing 
three old furnaces with more modern ones; then again tho additipnal sand 
casting will require additional men, W'e have to put all tho iron in the sand. 

President. —I was just trying to draw your attention to this as it did strike 
me that with more modern equipment and labour saving devices there might 
be some saving. 

Mr. Peter.son. —The fact is we have not drawn this up with absolute accur¬ 
acy. We might be able to put in plant which would moan a saving in the 
number of men. TTero I am only comparing tho existing state of affairs in the 
two plants. 

President. —What it comes to is this that so far as your old plant is con¬ 
cerned it is inefficient measured in terms of men to the extent of 1,200 men; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson.- -It has that disadvantage compared with an entirely modern 
plant. 

President.—An regards this reduction of 10 per cent, in tho entire staff 
that you arc talking about in paragraph 6 of your note, T am very glad that 
the General Manager has issued orders to that effect. Tlow long do you estim- 
ate it would take to carry it out without calling for any labour trouble? 

Mr. Alexander. —12 mouths. 

President.-1 suppose your method would be not to re-employ them or fill 
vacancies when they go away? 

Mr. Alexander. -Wo sliall have to m.ake a wholesale reduction. During 
the last .year we tiavo been going right through tho plant and trying to fix a 
limit; when we have done that we will stop re-employment or further 
employment. 

President. —.And tile renmining 5 per cent, you think you will bo able to 
reduce when the new units come in? 

Mr. Pete-ion.—Yos. As they begin to operate we can do with less and less 
reserve so to speak. 
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Frcuiilent. —In any case thai further reduction will not be attained until 
you have more or less reached j'our estimated full production ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is so: it will be a gradual reduction. 

President. -You talk of an increase in wages on the last page of your 
oonfidentiiil note, but since we last reported. T take it, there has not been any 
general rise in wages at all!' 

Dr. Mutfhai. The way you have put it here suggests that although you 
are reducing your labour establi-shnient by 10 per cent, you are expecting a 
nett increase in the wages of o per cent. 

Mr. pijerton .— What we propose to do is to increase the wages and reduce 
the number of men. T was looking nioro to the rises in the standard of com¬ 
fort of the labourer than a general ri.se in price.s. We would expect to ge,t 
increased efficiency with higher pay. 

President. —IChat increase, you think, would he brought about partly by a 
general rise in wages, that is what it comes to. 

Mr. Peterson. —If the industry flourishes the .standard of the labourer 
should rise. 

Presiitent. —That is to .say; the number of men would gradually be reduced 
but they would gain in efticieney and for that reason they would expect higher 
pay and. therefore. 5 our total wage bill would increase? 

Mr. Peterson.—It operates both way.s. As their wages incrca.se their 
efficiency will increase UTid as their efficiency increased more and more their 
W'ages would also increase. 

Mr. .ilexander.- -At i.s inevitable that the maxiinuju reduction would be in 
the lower paid staff, 

Mr. Peterson. —We definitely want to raise the w'ages of the men but wo 
don’t want to say that publicly! 

President. —That is a very laudable desire. 

Mr. Peterson.- 1 think that it is .sound business. .As the standard of com¬ 
fort rises the standard of efficiency will ri.se with it. 

President. —1 will now deal with the reduction in the old mills. Your 
fig\ires do noi ijuile ugvee with mice. 

Mr. Pete non. —We have taken the.se from the original printed figures given 
in statements 7(1, 78 and 80. 

President. —They make a total of about 1,900 men. 

Mr. Peter.son. —The total force cmjiloyed at pre.sent is 2,230. 

President.--Mero you have made no allowance for the saving in the un¬ 
productive departments. That is really where the difference arises. 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of that might come in. 

Pj-e.rident. —1 would make an allocation of 10 per cent, to the old mill. I 
excluded the pig iron and luy figure came to about 500 out of which I gave 
you about 10 per cent, for the old mills. That gives you an additional 650 
men which brings the figure to about 2,800 men. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is about right. 

President. —I think it would perhaps be just as well to add together this 
1,900 and 650 and Tuake it 2,500. 

There is only one other item that 1 think i.s very doubtful and that is as 
regards the new hoop and ,stri)) iiiill. It (hies strike us that at any rate for a 
long time to come. 

Mr. Mather. Perhaps the mo.st important factor is that provision for the 
hoop and strip mill has not been made in the development programme and 
therefore we have been leaving that out of account altogether. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can leave that out. It docs not make any dilference 
for the purpose of calculation. 

President. —Tt really amounts to this that you have got to get rid of 1,200 
men from this summary that t'ou have given. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Tf you deduct that you have got to add some to put on to 
the new mills. 

President. —That is only a very small proportion about 1,000 men. What 
We will do is this. In this total of 24,447 we add 200 and then we deduct 
5,300 from it. It gives you 23,400 men. 

Mr. .Alexander. —That i.s right. 

Mr. Mathias. -What is this new hoop and strip mill against which you 
show an increase of .'jOO men? 

Mr. Pelerson. —That has been left out of the calculations. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would not that make a difference in the cost per ton of 
steel? How are you going to finish your steel if you are not going to have 
your new hoop and strip mill? 

Mr. Peterson.--K you want to do it with strict accuracy you can deduct 
the tonnage from the total tonnage. 

4/r. Mathias.- -Would you be able to use the ingots you produce in any 
other way? 

Ml-. Peterson. —That is another matter. We can leave it out of account. 
We might .start many' other things which would not enter into these calcula¬ 
tions. 

President. -Comi-ng to Statement No. 83, it would just leave the estimate 
for 193.3-34 at about Rs. ll-o lakhs, if you deduct this 1,000 men. 

Mr. Peterson. —Just about it. 

President. —Altogether we shall take for the sake of calculation, Rs. 5 
lakhs loss for these 1,000 men. 

Mr.- Peterson.--We do not profess to have estimated this within 10 per 
cent. 

President. —11 you made a reduction of Rs. 5 lakhs on account of the reduc¬ 
tion of 1,000 men, that would about bring it into lino. 

Mr. Peter.Hon. —That is about right. 

President .—We will lake the total for labour at Rs. 145 lakhs instead of 
Rs. 150 Uikh.-^. Let us now see what the re.sult i.s. fii 1925-26 the incidence 
■per ton is about Rs. 40 and the incidence in 1933-31 -will he about Rs. 24. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is right. 

Store.s and Supplies. 

President. —Then as regards stores and .supplies really 1 have very little to 
say. The incidence comes down from Rs. 25 per ton to Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Petei‘son.---Ycs. 

President. —And that allows, 1 think, for the economies due to higher pro¬ 
duction and 1 take it that it also allows for a reduction in the cost of rolls. 

Mr. Peterson. -That is where most of the reduction would come in. 

Pre.sidenf.- -It would come very largely, 1 take it, by the drop in the price 
of storc-s by reason of the exchange and also the more e(U)riomical use of rolls. 

Mr. Peterson.-—Yes. There the very large item is purchased materials 
such as ferro silicon, etc. 

President. —I am not taking that into aoc-oual. I am taking your own 
■figures. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Are you taking only the top one,s? 

President.--L am just considering whether you have taken all the.se factors 
into account. As regards the price of raw materials nobody can tell. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —We must take our chance. The economy suggested there is 
about Ks. -5 :i ton. 
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Mr. Peierson. —Ttmt is ahotit right. 

Z^/esidc/U. The wa^' I look at it is-this. Your production rises in the 
iutervnl from 350.000 tons to C(K),()(K) tons. That i.s to say your production 
is now about seven tenths of what it would he eventually. 11 I were to divide 
the incidence by seven tenths, it would come to about Ks. 15 instead of which 
you have Rs. 20. I suppose the explanation is that it cannot bo reduced in 
tlie same proportion. 

Mr. Pc'tr.rxon .—That is right. 

President. —There will be some increase. 

Mr. Pctcr-'O)!. - The more you reduce it now the more dilTienlt it is to reduce 
it further. 

President. —Then the next big item is coal and fuel. 

Mr. Peterson. —VVe have simply taken tho Board’s estimate. 

Vresident. —I was w'rong." 1 took 3'8I as the average consumption in 
1925-26 whereas it works out to nearly l-l. That accounts lor the ditferenee. 
It means that you save on the total cost of coal about Ks. 8 and the other 
economies arise from lc.ss handling and so on but tho incidence of this is Rs. 3" 
and lls. 2't, respectively. 

Then as regards ore T see yon are .allowing for a reduction of Re. 1 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is largely guess work. 

President. —The incidence would be about Rs. 9, 

In flux and refractories also the incidence comes down from Rs. 7 to Rs. (5 
a ton. The result is that the total incidence comes down from Rs. 120 t-j 
Rs. 83, i.e., lls. 37. We h.ave got somehow to get some, idea as to when these 
economies will begin to be realised. We can only get a rough idea. Let us 
take 1920-27. b’ir.st of all we simplj' allow' for economies by reason of increas¬ 
ed production. On that ground 1 .should think we should bo fairly safe. 

Mr. Peie.tson. —Yes, if we took the pro{)ortionatc rodu(;tion according to 
the increased production. 

President. —Would it bo safe to take for this year’s production say about 
380,000 to 400,000 tons? In one way 1 calculated 375,000 tons. That was 
near enough. I don’t know whether it would be safe to assume a higher 
figure. 

Mr. Alexander. —The figure T gave is 360,000 tons. 

Vresident. —Then as regards 1927-28, T think about 420,000 would he about 
the figure. 

Mr. Alexander. —410,000 tons. 

Pre.ndent. You say about 410.000 tons. T thought when we calculated 
last time, it came to 4‘20,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. —We didn’t discuss tho ingot production of 1927-23. 

President. —However, there is not very much dillercnce. You say 410,000 
tons and T say 420,000 tons. T simply want to know whether you agree that 
in making a sort of general estimate w'C might take that as the basis. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the fairest way to do it. 

President. —As regards other economies, we have simply to guess. 

Mr. Peterson. —T think it is quite safe to guess that'the economies will be 
realised with the increasing outinit both jn efficiency and reduction of over¬ 
head charges. 


Closing of the old ijlant. 

President.- -There is another question. A good deal will depend upon tho 
date on which you close doivn your old mills. You considored, at one time, 
that it would not be before 1931-32, hut T think in your later estimate you said 
you w'ould expedite it? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 
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President.—It is like this; In Lhe earlier years we may take it that the 
economies will arise mainly from increased output, 

Mr, Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —^And your output will reach perhaps the maximum of 425,000 
tons before any new units come into operation. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —And then the new units will come into operation which would 
take about 4 or 6 years. There would be a period of a little uncertainty 
whilst the new units are coming into operation, is not that sop 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —Then, your new units will come fully into operation according 
to your programme and give you the final results. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Then, you may expect more rapid economies until you reach 
the anticipated results, is not that so? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —We have got this figure of Rs. 37 which is the difference be¬ 
tween Rs. 119 and Rs. 82. That has to be worked down from 1925-26. At the 
end of the period it must come down to Rs. 82. How to apply this figure is 
* a matter for discussion now. So far as the ordinary rail mill product is con¬ 
cerned, would it be safe to deduct the whole of the amount whatever that is 
and say that the difference would be the ultimate figure of works costs. 

Mr. Alexander. —How do you meanp 

Rolling costs. 

President. —Let us take rails first. In 1925-26, the cost at the new rail 
mill is Rs. 96 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —What I wish to know is this. If I deduct Rs. 37 from Rs. 96, 
the works cost of rails comes to Rs. 59 per ton at the end of the period. Would 
that be right or would you suggest any other figure? I don’t want you to 
reply in a hurry. Just think it over and tell me. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would like to put it this way that we might hope to get 
that cost in time. 

President. —That is what we expect you to do. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a question of time. 

President. —As regards the products of the other mills, there may bo 
adjustments to make but it seems to me that so far as rails are concerned, 
more or less the whole of the reduction or very nearly that may be made. I 
want to know from Mr. Alexander, if he was making an estimate having got 
those figures, whether he would make the whole reduction or whether he would 
make a smaller reduction to be on the safe side. 

Mr. Alexander. —I don’t say that it is impossible, but whether it is going 
to be achieved or not is another thing. 

President. —If every condition was fulfilled and everything else remained 
the same and if nothing went wrong 1 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes, in that case. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Alexander’s figure was Rs. 69—see Supplementary 
Statement No. 46. 

President. —In that Mr. Alexander has not made allowance for any reduc¬ 
tion after the ingot stage. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you don’t limit us to any time, then we say that we hope 
to do jt but if you limit us to any period, then it becomes much more difficult. 

Mr. Alexander .—It is a theoretical figure. We do not know what will go 
wrong. You have made assumptions on the low side and no allowance has 
been made in the calculations for things going reverse. 
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rresident. —I am looking to you to point out those oircninstances. 

Mr. Ve.te.rson. —There is not really very much differenee, Mr. Alexander 
has said that he cannot estimate within 5 per cent, or posistbly 10 per cent. 
His figure is Rs. 69 and your figure is Rs. 59. 

President. —Now we have got the two extremes. You have got Rs. 96 at 
the one extreme and Rs. 59 at Oie other. What do you suggest is the average? 
The average will be derii ed in this way. We will have to reduce Rs. 96 to a 
figure representing the cost at the end of 1926-27 or somewhere in 1927-28 and 
then after that we will have to make some adju.stment which would give you 
the fail- average works cost. Ho you see the point? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is difficult. Unless you have a sliding scale, you would 
go wrong at one end or the other. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tf wo take 1925-26 and 1926-27, there will be a reduction 
of Rs, 16. If we were to do that next year, it would come down to Rs. 64. 
Wo know that it is impo.ssible. 

President. —That is what I am trying to point out. I calculated a differ¬ 
ence of roughly about Rs. 15 or 16, between 1925-26 and 1927-28. I have not 
got the figure.s worked out in detail. In fact, you have already brought down 
the cost to Rs. 80. 

Mr. .4lca'0/n:/«r. —That is largely on account of the trouble in the .second" 
class rails. 

Mr. Mather.—Yaw have eliminated that during this year? 

President.- 1 have told you that there are three stnge.s. In the first .stage, 
there will be a rapid reduction beginning from 192.5-26 which may stop about 
the lime you gel your full production out of the old units. There is the 
further period which is one of uncertainty and then there is the la.st period 
which is more certain. 9'he only thing that remains is the intermediate 
period of 4 or 5 years and, for that, it .seems to me that it would bo very diffi¬ 
cult to improve on the arithmetical mean of Rs. 69. hetween Rs. 80 and Rs. 59. 

Mr. Mather. -Suppose we started a little, later and .a.s.sumed that the aver¬ 
age cost was Rs. BO and that at the end of the ))eriod your average cost was 
Rs. 00, sliould we bo justified in taking Rs. 70 as the average eo.st of the rails 
for the period? 

Mr. Alexander. —10 years- yes, and 4 years—no. 

President. -As.sume a ten-.year scheme, in the first .''i years .and iu the la.st 
,9 vears we get more or loss definite figures. It is ojily during the fjcricd 
of 4 years hetween tlic two periods that llie, cost may be uncertain. 

Mr. Alather. —For the .average period of 10 years, would the figure of R.s. 70 
bo approximately correct ? 

Mr. .Alexander.- Yes, but not for the average of three or four years. 

President. —That is what I wanted to know; that is really the arithmetical 
mean. 

Mr. Peterson.- t don’t sec any other way of doing it. 

President. —The difficulty .arises in this way. In the now rail mill, you 
arc at present rolling rails only. 

Mr. Alexander.- That is right. 

President. —If wc took the average cost of the rails, would that apply to 
other products of the r.ail mill or would the average be higher? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, for ten years but not for five years. 

President. —Would it be set right at the end of the period or would it be 
higher in the interval? 

Mr. Alexander. —When u-o .start rolliri.g strm-turai.s. the f().3t may oven go up 
in an individual year unless the cost of blooms charged is sufficiently low to 
overcome the higher conversion cost. 

Mr. Mather.- -For the average of the ten year ]jcriod. would it he fair to 
take the same works cost for heavy structnrals as for rails ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is the way we do it. 
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tresideiit. -As regards Llie merchant mill, there is only a reduction of Rs. 6 
as compared to ils. 10 in the case of the rail mill, since 1925. 

Mr. Malhe.r. —That is because of the effect of the second class rails which 
has been eliminated. 

Vrcsident.- So far as this is concerned, 1 wish to know what would be the 
starting point. Let us (sill it Us. 100. At the end of the period besinning 
from 1925-26 it wo\ild give us a cost of Rs. 63 if we made the whole reduction, 
which is very much below your estimate. So, I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Alexander. —You are exiduding the old mill. 

President. —The old mill would not reduc.e the cost. 

Mr. Alexander.- 1 would have made R.s. 85 into Rs. 75. 

President.- All I wish to know is what adjustments no should make 
between 1925-26 and the end of the period. 

President. —In place of the figure of Rs. 80 that we a.s.sumed just now 
for rails, what do you think would be a safe figure to assume from your 
point of view for the beginning of the period? In the case of rails from 
Rs. 96 wo reduced it to Us. 80 for the purpose of this discussion. In the 
case of this merchant mill what would you suggest as the figure corresponding 
to the figure for rails? 

Mr. .ilexander. -Ils. 85. 

Mr. Mather.- The Uresident is taking for this discussion Rs. 80 as the 
cost of rails;—that would be approximately the same as your present cost 
of rails—do you mean to suggest that wo should be justified in taking 
Rs. 85 as fairly representative of your mcrch.ant mill cost now when 3 'onr 
actual cost for August is Rs. 99? 

Mr. .Alexander. —I .should say Rs. 95. 

President.- The previous cost wa.s Rs. 105, that is to saj’ you would 
reduce it by Rs, 10. so that the total reduction that is to come is Rs. 27. 
Trial give.s us Rs. 68. Tlie arithmetical mean, is Rs. 82. IVill that apply 
to all jiroducts -light .structural, bars and everything else? 

M r. A lexander. —Ye.s. 

President .—Do j-ou maintain your cost sheets in a way to be able to show 
what the difference i.s between light struetiirals and bars and so on? 

Mr. Alexander.— P\ei, wo have never done it. 

President .—Take a product like channels. Would they cost about the 
same iis the average cost of bars or would they be higher? 

Mr. .lic.rundci'.--Higher. 

Presuient .—T want to know what you would estimate as the difference, 
because the trouble is that channels and things like that go with structurala 
in all our estimates whereas bars arc separate, and T wish to know what 
vould be about the difference. 

AJ!. .Alexander.- 10 per cent, higher than the average cost on the mill, 
for channol.s and tecs. 

President .—Wliat percentage of the total structurals would be channels 
and toes? 

Mr. .Alexander .—You can get the actuals from the cost sheets. We v.-ill 
have to take the two mills together. 

President.- Wc have got to dotermine the price of bars. Tt would not be 
right to a])|jly the average figure because you have got the actual difference 
between bars c.iul other products. 

Mr. Peterson .—Take the average cost of the mill and then add 10 per cenL. 
to the other products. 

Mr. Mathias .—Tf you add 10 per cent, to some products you will have to 
deduct 10 per cent, from others. 

Mr. .Alexander .— Yes. Larger angles would be cheaper and the smaller 
tvould be more expen.sivc than bars. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Would bars be alxnit the average product? 

Mr. Peterson.— Bars are much the greater tonnage and therefore really 
make the average. 

President. —Will you roll your heavier angles and things like that on the 
merchant mill or on the rail mill? 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo will have to roll them on the rail mill for the present. 

President.- On the new rail mill what oxairtly are yoti going to roll 
besides rails and strueturale? Among structurals would you roll all sections? 

Mr. Alexander. —From 4" angles to 24" joists. 

President. —Which you are at present rolling on the 28" mill? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. We should have an intermediate mill to roll those 
section.s which are too light for the new rail mill but not having any we 
have to roll them on the rail mill. 

1‘late Mill. 

President. —We will now take up the plate mill. In the plate mill 
really the position is somewhat (somplicated by two things, namely, that in 
1925-26 3 mu were writing down the shortages and also you wore not crediting 
the mill with the full value of the cuttings. Now I take it you have written 
off all your shortages. In 1926-27 there is nothing to be written off? 

Mr. Alexander. —The stocks are s(piaro. 

President. —There is then no adjustment to be made on that account after 
that date? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —As regards the scrap .you are crediting it at Its. 35 on an 
average ? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yc.s. 

President. —So far as your August figures are concerned have you taken 
that as the average? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. We were actually selling at that price. 

President. —If you compare that figure with the price actually realized, 
the point is whether you have given enough credit to the works for the 
value of the scrap, defective plates or whatever it may be? 

Afr. Alexander. —1 don’t think we have but, on the other hand, there i» 
reason for us in not doing it because we do not k7iow how long the scrap 
market is going to continue, 

president. —In auppleniontary Stateiiieni 63 you give us the figure for 
1925-26 and your contention is that on an average for the period Rs. 36 
would be a safe figure to take,. 

Mr. -Ite.runder. —1 would not take more than Its, 25 over a period of 
ten years because the sale of it is getting Ics.s and less, and the more we 
make the more we will put on tho market and the le.ss we tvill get for it. 

President. —Have you ascertained the actuals for August? 

Mr. Ale.vander.— 'iAo. T do not see tho figures every mouth, but 1 know 
wc are consuming more and moro in lire open hearth and lc,ss is being sold. 

President. —If the price of your pig iron goes down the price of your 
scrap will also fall.’" 

Mr. Pederson.— Yes. But that would not alfoct plate cuttings which are 
mostly u.scd fhr tools. 

President. —As regards the scrap that you put back into tho furnace you 
expect Rs. 20 but as regards the general average of scrap so far as tho 
plate mill is concerned you suggest Rs. 25? 

Mr. .Alexander. —There will always be a .small market for plate cuttings in 
India. 
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Mr. Matter.—Apparently you sold over 6,400 tons in 1926. Is there ^y 
reason to expect that you would not be able to sell that quantity during th 
year? 


Mr. Alexander. —We arc not selling as much to-day and not getting the 
same price for it. 

President. —So far as the plate mill is eoncerned, you have already reduced 
your costs from Tls. 124 to lls. 103, so that the coat ought to go down from 
August onwards by Ha. 16 a ton to the end of the period, or a total 
reduction of Rs. 37 to Rs. 87. That gives you an average price of Rs. 96. 
It looks a good deal higher. A part of this reduction is not really reduction 
because this reduction of Rs. 21 is due to-the writing down of your stock. 
How much did you write down that year? 

Mr. Alexander. —1,200 tons in 1926-26. 


President. —At what rate? 


Mr. .Alexander. —100 tons a month. 


Mr. Mather. —1,200 tons in 1925-26, which is 5 per cent. 

Mr. .Alexander. -About Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 on account of that and Rs. 13 on 
account of the scrap. 

President. —That scrap has gone in throughout. That moans, really speak- 
Mg, you have brought down your costs from Rs. 117 to Rs. 103. 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —The difference is Rs. 14. The economy that you have to 
effect from that time onwards is Rs. 28. That is to say it will bring 
your works cost down to Rs. 80. Then the arithmetical moan of Rs. 103 
and Rs. 80 is Rs. 91'5 or Rs. 92. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —Your plate mill has always been a puzzle to me. 

Mr. Alexander. —Why ? 

President. —Because it is not very particular as to how its costs go up 
or down. Let us take sheet bar. In 1926-26 the cost was Rs. 78. Is there 
any difference between the ccsts of billets and sheet bars. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —So far as sheet bar is concerned, it is not a semi-finished 
product; it is a less finished product than the rails. If you take the pro¬ 
portion between the works costs of tho rails and the sheet bar, the present 
proportion is 100 to 70 and then the reduction would. I take it, bo in 
that proportion. 

Mr. Alexander. —Not necessarily. 

President. —What do you suggest—more, or lessP 

Mr. Alexander. —1 have not studied that, but I should take it in the 
proportion of the conversion costs of the two mills. 

President. —First of all your costs in 1926-26 were Rs. 78. In August 
1926 they were Rs. 71, so that you have already worked off Rs. 7 out of 
Rs. 37. What now remains is R-s. 30 and two-thirds of Rs. 30 is Rs. 20 
and then you make a reduction of Rs. 20, so that if you deduct Rs. 20 from 
Us. 71 it gives j'ou Rs. 61 and on these figures the average works cost will 
be Rs. 61. 

Mr. Alexander. —Your calculations are right. 

Mr. Peterson.—Ra. 61 is tho figure which wo have given you at the end 
of the tcii-year period. 

President.—We come to the sheet mill. We have not got any figure 
really speaking which wo can reasonably use because your production ^ is 
small and you have got trouble about covenanted labour. All your mills 
are not w'orking. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Take the same Rs. 37. 
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President. Hardly that. Takt* the .sheet har. and deduct from the sheet 
bar what you have deducted before, and then make a reduction in the spread. 
That may be a way of doing it. 

Mr. Alexander. —Ves. 

President. —So that I think in this case it is very difficult to arrive at an 
earlier figure. We may have to work backwards. Fir.st of all I think we 
may have to dcterniino what your (o.st would be at the end of the ()eriod. 
AVhat .SI)read do .you .suggest between the sheet bar and the black sheet' 

Mr. Ate.mnder. -Rs. 74. 

President. —That gives yon Rs. 125. 

Mr. Ale.r.ander.- Yes. 

Pre.rident. —You gave R.s, 13.5. 

Mr. Alexander. —The price of .sheet bar ha.s dropped. 

Presidf-nt- —What i.s the spread now? 

Mr. Peterson. —Tt is Ra. 96. 

President. —So that you make a reduction of Rs. 22 in the spread. 

.1/r. Alexander.-- Ye.s. 

President. -Roughly speaking may w'o take that as your opinion, 
Mr. Aloxandor ? 

Mr. .ile.Tonder. —In the same sense as you have taken the others. 

President. That is to say if .sheet bar is taken at Rs. .51 the cost would 
be Rs. 125. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Pnesident. —^In thi.s case how are we to determine the average? AVe 
have got the two extremes. The present cost is Rs. 164 and you give Rs. 12,5 
as the future cost. The aveiago is Rs. 145. Tt may be that in the earlier 
yi ars you)' costs are higher than in the later years. .As regards galvanised 
siieet. you give a spread of Rs. 80 between black sheet .and galvanisicd sheet at 
the end of the period. On those figiu'CS the works cost of the giilvaiiixed sheet 
would he Rs. 20.5. 

Mr. .Alexander. —A’'os. 

President. —At present the cost for plain galvanized sheet is Rs. 255. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.- .As regards corrugated galvanized .sheet the present cost is 
Rs. 26.3 and the average is Rs. 234. 

Mr. .Uexander. —A^os. 

Mr. Mather.- There again you woidd expect your costs to come do)vn 
more in the next few months or in the next year or two than in the case 
of .some of the old mills since that has been in tho early stage of development 
hitherto. 

Mr. .Alexander. — TTndouhtedly it will come down as the production goes 
up in the next two or three years. • 

President. —It is very diffiouU to make an estimate of how the costs are 
going to come dow'u. .Really yon have not got sufficient figures. 

Mr. .Alexander. —No. 

.Steel Sleeprr.s. 

Prcsiilent.— The last is the steel sleepers. There again you have not got 
any inlcrmediaic isisrs. Then T think whatever intoinediate costs we take 
for sheet bar or whatever avei-agc cost we take for the sheet har, it might 
give us a figure if we simply add tlie spread. The spread is Rs. 24 in the 
case of steel sleepers. That is an exce.ssive spread. 

Mil. Alexander. —It all depends on what we are going to do with second 
class sleepers. 
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Vrcsident .— It does strike me that it is really a very big figure. It doM 
not seem to you to he a very important proposition just now. To my rmnd 
it i-i very important from the Steel Company’s point ol view. The cheapei 
you produce your sleepers, tlie better it is for the Company. Your business 
is chiefly to attend to the <mst. The position as regards sleepers is very 
vague. You have got the cast iron sleeper which is a competitor but which 
3 'ou can compete against. There is also the wooden sleeper. SOj tho policy 
of the (.'oinpany should he to bring down the cost of the steel sleeper to the 
level which wiinid rule out the wooden sleeper in any case. It does not 
matter to you whether they uso cast iron sleepers or steel sleepers so long 
as woo<lcn sleepers are not in jmur way. The only way in which you can 
do it is to reduce your selling price of steel sleepers. It does seem that this 
spread of Rs. 24 is really excc.ssive. It is a very simple process. I am just 
])nttiug it to you from your own point of view. 

Mr. Pelcrson. —The quotation we get from England for sleepers is £9 a 
ton and England actually sells rails to this country at £6-5-0 a ton. 

Mr. Maih/'.r. — You csinnot compare the.se two prices. The new price lor 
steel sleepers is presumably tho Assoedation price. 

Mr. ;VfKr. 50 /i.- Take the price of £7 which is the quotation from the 
Continent. 

Presideni.—The Railway Board got them at £7 f.o.h. 

Mr. Petfir.son.--That is also from the Continent. 

Pre..udent. —1 am just putting it to you from the point of view of the 
Steel Company itself. 

Mr. Pef ei.ton. —1 am pointing out to the Board that the spread abroad is 
oousidoi'iihle. Tlio quotation for steel sleeper.s is alway.s higlicv flmn the 
quotation for rails. T am merely justifying the high spread that we are 
giving. The spread in England and on the Continent cannot he very low. 
if it is, why should not they sell sleepers at a low price? 

Prc.ddent .—Even if you take Rs. 51 for your sheet bar and add Rs. 24 
to tliat, the sleepeis will cost you only B«. 70 a ton. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Pete r.s'on,-■-.t.s regards sleepers, it is a que.stion l)Ctween steel sleepers 
and cast iron sleepers. 

Pre.sident. - it is a question of cast iron sleepers, it doe.s not affect you. 
You can compete easily. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will have to put up a special equipment. 

President. —1 understand that anj'how some of the Railway Companies— 
1 am speaking from recollrsdion—would not mind buying cast iron sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson. —You have to consider the value of the pig iron in the 
sleepers. I think that cast iron sleepers will replace steel sleepers. 

President. —It does not matter to you if that happens. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might pay ns better to make cast iron sleepers. 

President.—'Ahc only thing you ovight to do is to bring down the cost of 
steel sleepeis very low and the cost of cast iron sleepers lower still. 

Mr. PelcrsO'U. —I am going to discuss it with Government 'n\ November. 
It is a ()ue,stion for the Steel Company whether it pavs the Company better 
to manufafdure cast iron or steel sleepers, 

Fre.ndent. —What is the equipment for steel sleepers? It does not cost 
you more than Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Pet ersovi.—It takes time to put that up. 

Pre.<ildcnt.--Yo\i must have both plants. If the Railwa.v Board or a Rail¬ 
way Company wants steel or cast iron sleepers, you should he in a position to 
supply them. You (!an keep both the plants. Neither of them is expensive. 
It is not like a rolling mill, which, if it is idle, would cost you a lot of 
money. The steel .sleeper plant is nothing at all in ymir big works. You 
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liave not so far fulfilled the first condition. They (jo by price and you have 
not filven them a good offer. 

Mr. Peter.'ion .—What rules the question is the price of steel sleepers after 
they have been u.scd. 

President.—-Thm, offer them cast iron sleepers. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is what we are actually' doing. We arc making tie 
l.'iirs for cast iioii .slccpci.s made from iron pig. It pay's us handsomely to 
manufacture these. Wo are not at all sure that it is not the soundest 
policy for the Company to continue to do that. Wo can tell the Board that 
we have ijroposals from two large firnts for the manufacture of cast iron 
sleepers. What we really want to do is to manufacture tie bars. 

President. —'J'hat disposes of all the rolled steel, so far as this aspect of 
the ease goes. As regards ovcrliead charges and manufacturer’s profit and 
so on, do y’ou suggest that it should he an average or do .von suggest that it 
should be distributed in dilfevent proportions:' 

Mr. Petri .son. -Take a lump sum- -that is much the easiest way of doing it. 
You can also take the proportion. 

President.- -Supposing we take the case of .sheet bar and sleepers, thero 
is very little to ho added after the sheet bar goes on to the .sleeper plant. 
It is not worth taking into account, .so that about two-tbirds of the overhead 
and other charges might lie home by sheet bar. Supposing wo did that, then 
to the extent to which that fell short of the average amount, the total 
profit would he diminished. 

Mr. Peterson.--"Wei. would have to increase the other; otherwise the 
return is insufficient. 

President. —U y'ou add the whole of the overhead charges, profit, etc., to 
the scini-finislied products, then if they' arc protected, the protection goc.s up. 

Ml. Peter.son .—The weighted average on the tonnage can be worked 
ont. 

Pre.ddeni .—At present it really docs not make vcr.y much difloreiice 
because the total production of sleepers is 2-i,000. tons, 

Mr. Peterson .—There is not very much difference between the products 
either. 

Pre.ndent .—Jn the case of galvanized sheets, for instance, my coHeaguo, 
Dr. Matthai, points ont that it would ]iut protoition np. 

Mr. Peterson.—-T'an be.st thing is to take the total and distribute it. 

President .—In the case of galvanized sheets, the fair selling price will go 
down whereas in the ease of sfiect bars and in the case of the sleepers, it will 
go up. 

Mr. Peterson.— I cannot obvion.sly admit that it should he reduced. It is 
a trifling amount one way or the other. 

President.- -What .should bo reduced!' 

Mr. Peterson,—■'Vko. total should be reduced. 

Preside.nt .—The idea is that in any scheme that we propose you should 
got the average. 1 am asking you how you suggest we should do it. There 
are two difficulties. One is that if wc adopted the method of proportionate 
incidence in the matter of overhead, manufacturer’s profit, etc., the fair 
selling price of galvanized shceta for instance would be very much increased. 

Mr. Peterson. —The simplest way is to take the total and distribute it 
per ton. 

President .—When we come to mcaauie the amount of protection what 
are we to do? 

Mr. Peterson .—Take the case of sleepers and corrugated sheets. In 
addition to considering the works cost, the selling price and the market 
may also bo considered. 
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l‘iesulcnt .—A particular product must not bo made too expensive. 

Mr. Pe/cr.sc?!.—That is what T mean. 

President .—The difficulty does not really arise if your production of’ 
sleepers is confined to about 25,000 tons. In the case of sheet bar, really 
it docs not matter. If you take your production of sleepers at 26,000 tons, 
even if you lose one-third, it would not amount to anything. It is only 
when you make sleepers on a large .scale, the question would arise. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yo.s. 


iVorlshops. 

Pre.nde.nt. —I would like to draw' your attention to one or two things in 
connection wdth your workshops. I do not know whether you have any 
system of accounting in the workshops. I have not examined you on that 
poi nt. 

Mr. .-Hexande.r. —There is none. 

President. —What struck me was this. It did not seem to mo that you 
really knew what your workshops were doing from a commercial point of 

view. A.s regards repairs of course, I confess it is a very difficult thing to 

keep a system that can be very' accurate, but as regards making spares, I 
think that it is possible for you to adopt a system which would give you 
■ some idea as to whether it is cheaper for you to make those spares in your 

wmrks or whether it is bettor and cheaper to import them.. Have you got 

any plans for the future? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Nothing excepting to get some one who knows about. 
thc.se things to do it in detail! 

President. —The expenditure in the workshops is a very substantial 
amount. There may be wastage of material, there be wastage of labour 
and a thousand and one other things. We have not got the figures really 
to find out what is being done. 1 am putting it to you as a general pro¬ 
position that from what little I saw there seemed much room for economy. 

1 did feel, when walking through the workshops, that you had far too many 
men there. '.Some of thorn you might do without. 

Mr. /lle.xunder.- -Wo have already .said that we can do without some of 
them. 

President. —As rogai'ds other lhing.s, also this department requires parti¬ 
cular handling. 

Mr. .Alexander. —Each one requires particular handling. 

President.--Thierc is no attempt made, now, hut I hope at some later 
stage you. would be able to say that you had taken some steps to reduce 
the cost of these shops apait from the question of labour. 

Mr. f’efer.s'oii.—That question will he very difficult in the next three or 
four years when they will he engaged in new construction. 

J‘resident. —You may get that work done by contract. 

Mr. I’eterson.- -Vt'Q emwot do it like that. There is no on else in India 
who could make for us. 

President. —I liave nothing to say except the general impression that T 
have formed that there is no system. 

Mr. Alexander. —There has been none ever since I have been here. 

Dr. Mailhai.- -Yon should know how much time a job ought to occupy, 
should you not.^ 

Mr. Alexander —Wo have no standard jobs. 98 per cent, of the work is 
not standard at all. 

Vr. Matthai. —Don’t you repair your rolls? 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is all turned in accurately. 

Dr. -Haven’t you any kind of other standard jobs? 

Mr. .Ale.mnder. —Nothing. 
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President .—Have you got in youi‘ accounts department any kind of 
accounting which may be called shop accounting? 

Mr. Alexander .—We have not. What you mean is have we a system of 
shop accounting in thj shop itself. We do not. 

President.- -So that the man in the office does not neces.sarily know what 
the costs should be in the shop; that is the difficulty. I do not want to 
puisne the matter further hut there were one or two things that [ sav in 
the shops and 1 wanted to bring them to your notice. 
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Continued on the 28th September 1926. 

T/ift period of protection. 

Mr, Veterron .—Before we begin tills morning I would like to deal with one 
or two points that the President raised yesterday. You will remember ^ we 
took a figure .at the beginning and a figure at the end of the ten years period, 
for purposes of ealcnUition. On those figures we averaged the eost for ten 
years. If we took those figures at the beginning it would mean a difference 
ill'rile works costs ol Its. fifi iakhs; that is to say the total works expendituie 
on those co.st.s for a production of 420,000 tons would be Rs. .154 lakhs as 
against Rs. 421 lakhs in 1025-2(5 for a production of 350,000 tons. I want to 
point out the danger of tiil.s as you might put the protection too low to begin 
with. 

Vrenidenl. —1 will again explain to you the principle on which any scheme 
which the Board might put forward will be based. If we propose a scheme 
for seven or ten years, then in fixing an average fair soiling price we have got 
to consider whether .such a schemo would provide you with sufficient funds to 
meet all your legitimate liabilities. That is a point that wo must take into 
account in any schemo that we might pul forward. We cannot soy that your 
debenture interest, for instance, sbould not be paid or nothing should be paid 
to anybody. 

Mr. Vetcrroii.. —You asked me ye.sterday wbether we considered it would 
be fair to t.ake the arithmetical mean os a fair cost. T said yes. But I wish 
to put this consideration before you. 

Vreaident. —T suggested that the arithmetical mean was the best way of 
arriving at a figure; then 1 asked you whether you had .any bettor proposal to 
make and you said you had lume. 

Mr. Feter.wn. —We suggested the average of the first five years in our 
representation. 

President. -That would obviously be a very high figure. 

Mr, Peterson .—1 do not think so. As T said the difference in actual money 
is there; that is what I point out. If you were to apjily the figure we took 
ye.sterday you will got a difference of Rs. 00 lakhs in one year in the actual 
expenditure on works costs. We cannot possibly get that iii one year and 
cannot probably get it in two; that is to .say, if that figure is applied at the 
beginning it assume.s that oiir works cost would be reduced to Rs. 80 at once. 
That is of course impossible and the difference in actual money is very great. 

Brfi.si/feni.- -Supposing we took 420,000 tons as about the figure that you 
would icacli at the end of 1927-28, then T suggest lo you that if I divided the 
works costs in that projiortion which are again based on 1925-26 costs, that 
would give a figure which would represent your approximate works cost at the 
beginning of 1928-29. 

Mr. Pele.rso'h. —T should not expect it to because that is the figure we 
expect to get at the end of five years. The .average figure we suggested yester¬ 
day, for instance a cost of Rs. 70 a ton for rails, and Rs. 83 for bars, is the cost 
we would expect after five years. Tf you apply that for the purpose of protec¬ 
tion in the first, second or third year, it is very probable that the protection 
would be too low and the same thing would happen as after the original 
enquiry. For the first two years the protection would bo ineffective. 

President.- -Oj\ the other hand in the next five years your protection would 
be very high. 



Mr. Peterson. —That is perfectly correct, but in the first two or three years 
that would put such a strain on the industry that I cannot say what the result 
may bo. It is rcallj’ a serious matter and it would certainly be diseouraging 
to anybody else. 

President. —Anybody else is not affected until after five years. 

Mr. Pederson. —I am taking it purely from the profit and loss point of view. 
Supposing our present works profits are Its. 150 lakhs and if you reduce the 
allowance for works expenditure by Us. 60 lakhs, then the works profit comes 
down from Rs. 150 lakhs to Rs. !)0 laklis. That means that there is not enough 
money for depreciation and there is not enough money to carry through this 
development programme, and there is no money at all to pay to the share¬ 
holders. 

Jh\ Matfhai .—Then in that case the alternative would be to give you pro¬ 
tection for a short period. 

Mr. Pidei •SOIL. —That would be one alternative. T regard the first five years 
as much more vital to the industry than the last five. 1 would be quite pre¬ 
pared to take the risk of an average of the first five years. If you take the 
average present cost and the a%'erage figure for all the years— if you take tYie 
mean between these two—I should say w'e might bo able to manage. But if 
you put it at the average of the ten years then for the first three or four years 
you put us in a dangerous po.sition. 

Pre.ddent. —The mean T was suggesting was the mean betw'een the costs as 
they may bo at the beginning and the cost at the end. That will give a higher 
mean than if T took the reduced i^osl for 1028-29. The figure that 1 was giving 
you yesterday was something like this. AVe took the reduction yesterday at 
Rs. 37 as from 1925-26 and. we will c.all it 1933-34 for the present. What I 
suggested was that, already between 1925-26 and August 1926 there had 
been a reduction of Rs. ifi in the case of rails. Therefore the works 
coat w'as reduced to Rs. 80. In the latter'period it would be reduced to Rs. 59. 
That gives j'ou an average of Rs. 70. That is the actual cost and 1 am making 
no reduction whatsoever on any estimate of works cost in 1927-28 or 1928-29 
or anything at all. If I followed that principle, wdiat haiipcns is that up to 
1927-28 the cost would go down by a further R.s. 5. At the end of this year 
your production would rise from 350.000 to i375,0IX) tons and then again from 
375,000 to 420,000. Then this figure of Rs. 80 w'ould be lower by about Rs. 10. 

Mr. Peterson. —We .ore not going to make 70,000 tons more steel for an 
expenditure of Rs. GO lakhs lc.ss yearly wdthin 12 months. This is not possible. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Gitnvala’s point is thi.s, that an average based on actuals 
for Augu.st 1926 and at the end of the period is more favourable to you than 
an average based on an estimate of 1927-28. That average would be more 
unfavourable to you than the one Mr. Ginw-ala suggests. 

President. —That is the more reason wdiy I wi.sh to avoid any estimate after 
August as to what your production would be until wo come to the end of the 
period. 

Mr. Peterson.-If you take the figure for Augu.st which is Rs. 80 a ton, 
and if you take a figure at the end of the period which is, say, Rs. GO a ton, 
and took Rs. 70 a.s the fair (s)st, that is putting a very heavy strain on the 
industry for the first three or four years, 

JJr. Matthai. —.\t a time when the industry would be less able to face the 
strain ? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is so. 1 reduced it to the profit and loss figure and 
then this point at once struck me. 

President. —Supposing the cost was Rs. 70 can you give us your estimate 
of the wmrks cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —The total expenditure w'ould bo Rs. 350 lakhs. I have got 
the thing worked out (handed in). 

President. —The Board has got to consider whether, if the protection was 
hosed on this figure for the works cost, at every stage the (lompany would be 
in a position to show a good balance sheet and give you enough for deprecia- 
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tion and other charges that you have to meet yicluding your development 
programme. 

Mr. Peter.Hon. —One error whioh one is likely to fall into is this that yon 
may take a margin to provide for interest, depreciation, etc., and then you find 
the costs do not go down as rapidly as you expect and you will find the margin 
is short. That is what happened in the last enquiry. 

President. —If wo t.ake care to see that at every stage it meets all the 
requirements of tho industry, what more do you want? 

Mr. Pfterson. —T want nothing more. I simply wanted to point the matter 
out to you as it struck me and I wanted to have the point cleared up. 

President. —I am glad you have again drawn our attention to that. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is one other point I should like to make and that is 
an important point. I think the Board is under the impression that if pro¬ 
tection is increased towards the end of the period, it would be an inducement 
to a new Company to come in. 1 have a good deah of experience of financiers 
and investors and I am perfectly certain that they would bo very much more 
attracted by the actual results of this Company than by any prospect of in¬ 
creased protection. 

President. —True; but in India, as you know. Companies are not floated 
by shareholders. 

. Mr. Peterson. —It is the financiers I am speaking of. 

Pre.sident. —They must have eyes to see whether the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company were already doing well and whether the costs wore coming down. 

Mr. Peterson. —^They may say that if protection is given on too high a 
scale towards this end it may be reduced when the actual results are seen. 

President. —^That is another point. 

Mr. Peferson.—That is what tho financiers always say to me anyhow. 

Pre.sident. —If there is a certainty of protection for a particular pericid, 
then the financier or now comer looks at your results and says “ under tho 
scheme of protection in tho first two years tho Company has earned so much ; 
then he says let me see what further is to be expected and he looks at the 
figures.—" This is what the Tata Iron and Steel Company have stated could 
be done within this period. Let us see if ivo (!an do it. If we can do it we 
shall float a Company.” The case here is not the same as in Euroiic or 
America. The financiers would come forward themselves and take the shares 
first and give them to the public afterwards. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is exactly ray point. That is why I say that if other 
Companies are to be inducted to start they can only’ be attracted by our results. 

President. —Is there anything else? 

Mr. Peterson. —Nothing else. 


Bazaar prices of British and Continental Steel. 

President.- -Botore wo go on to the statements, I w’ould like to know wheth¬ 
er in your office here you liavo got a list of bazaar prices for Continental and 
British steel. 

Mr. Peterson .—I have got it here. 

President .—I want bazaar prices and not your prices. I want them for 
Bombay and Calcutta. As far as I can judge from figures just now what 
• happens is that Continental steel is being sold w'here there is no comj)etilioii, 
at a price more or less just beloiv the British price and I want to see whether 
this improssioti is correct. 

Mr. Peterson .—I doubt whether that would be correct. Would yo\i like 
a statement as regards Bombay and Calcutta prices? 

Pre.sident. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson .—For how long? 

President .—Give it for a couple of years for every month. 
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Mr. Peterson. —It will t^ke sometime to prepare. 

President. —What figures have you got here? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think I have anything ready in the form of a state¬ 
ment. We can give you a statement in three days. 

President. —1 want figures for 1924-26 and 1925-26. 

Mr. Peterson. -Do you want figures for any other ports? 

President, —The more the better. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do yon want the prices in places like Delhi, Car^nporc? 

President. —Calcutta, Bombay and the ports. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you want the quotations for Continental prices or will 
our prices do? 

President. —^Where do you get your quotations from? 

Mr. Peterson. —In Bombay I usually got quotations from Messrs. Mulji 
Hari Das. 

President. —'The Indian Iron Merchants Association have given us figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Their figures are just as accurate as can bo had. 

President. —There is nothing further to be got from Bombay? 

Mr. Peterson. —Nothing. 

President. —You have got the Calcutta iron and steel market reports. . 

Mr. Peterson. —^You have also got the daily list of imports, but you can 
never be certain of the prices marked on invoices. 

President. —Those are the prices at which steel is said to be selling in the 
bazaar. 

Mr. Peterson. —You can never be sure. 

President. —^Mr. Anandji Haridas has given us the actual figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is probably the best you could get. 

President. —As regards other ports, have you got any information? 

Jlfr. Peterson.—We have for Madras. I don’t know whether we have for 
Karachi. 

President. —^Have you got for Rangoon? 

Mr. Peterson. —^I think we have for Rangoon, but the figures for Rangoon 
may not be for two years. 

President. —I forgot to ask Mr. Sawday about seasonal prices. Can you 
give me any idea at about what time prices begin to rise for the ordinary 
bazaar material? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean at what time the demand begins to fall oS? 
The demand for products falls off in the monsoon with the re.sult that prices 
fall. If there is a good monsoon, tho prices will then rise. That will prob¬ 
ably go on until the end of May. 

President. —Tho period of higher prices will be between November and 
May. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would say after the Pujas. It would vary in each local¬ 
ity. Tho imports will also be affected. 

President. —Consequently the prices may come down if the impoi-ts increase. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Alexander. —Two years ago the prices dropped in the cold weather. 

President. —I would be here for the next two or three days. I would like 
to have information on those points. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —I would like to go through the statements and I would like to 
ask a few questions about the management at the other end, the managing 
agents and the Directors of the Steel Company. My view is that this is a 
national industry in which tho people have a direct interest. The people are 
entitled to see that the management at both ends is as good as it ought to be. 
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Surphis pig iron. 

Pi c.tident. —As regards the now statements, they begin with Supplementary 
Statement No. 71. 1 have nothing to ask about Statement Nos. 71, 72 and 73. 

As regards Statement No. 74 about surplus pig iron I take it you would have 
this surplus of 120,000 tons of pig iron right up to the time you reach your 
more or less full production, whilst the old units are working. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ye.s, without the third duplex. 

President. —Up to the stage when you begin to operate the third duplex 
you will have 120,000 tons without operating the Batelle furnace. 

Mr. Alexander. —Without operating the fifth furnace, that is right. Once 
wo start the third duplex, we will have to start the fifth furnace and until that 
prod>iction gets up to the full quantity the surplus will more or less approxi¬ 
mate that. 

President. —It will gradually go on decreasing, is that right? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Is that 120,000 tons on, the assumption that the finished 
steel production is 400,000 to 41A,000 tons? 

Mr. Alexander.-—400,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —In 1933 .suppo.se you have only four furnaces blown in, 
would you have sufficient pig iron for the full production of steel? 

Mr. Alexander.--Yes. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —That is to say four furnaces would be able to meet your full 
requirements. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, over 12 months. 

President. —What you call surphis pig iron includes anything that is now 
fqr sale. 

Mr. Alexander.—Yes. 

President. —That includes part of the stock that you would normally 
require against contingencies. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo have got 75,000 tons anyhow. 

President.- -V/hat I hud rather in my mind was this. You remember in 
the first enquiry that the normal surplus we thought would be about 40,OW 
tons, that is to say, if you didn’t have any extra furnaces working. 

Mr. Alexander.--We took our pig iron at a much lower figure and we 
subsequently raised it. Wo know that we can make much more and we have 
done it. 

President .—We will take 120,000 tons as tho normal figure until the 3rd 
duplex is in full operation. 

Mr. Alexander .—That is right. 

Mr, Mathias. —And therefore with 4 furnaces only you (;an work up to the 
full production. 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes up to the 400,000 to 420,000 tons, 

Mr. Mathias .—You want to have five furnaces. 

Mr. Alexander .—Ye.s. 

Mr. Mathias .—It would not be possible to cut out one furnace. 

Mr. Alexander .—No. 

President .—What T ivish to know is how much pig iron you would have 
after the duplex had been in full operation. 

Mr. Peterson. —About 60,000 to 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather .—That is estimating roughly 600 tons a day for C and D? 

Mr. Alexander .—700 tons. 

Mr. Mathias .—You could not give us any sort of estimate as to what would 
bo the cash value of 120,000 tons ? 

Mr. Peterson .—We cannot say what the price is going to be after 10 years. 

n2 
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Mr. Mathias. —Can you give us any sort of estimate? 

Mr. Peterson. —In America it is considered, worth while blowing in a blast 
furnace if it is possible to make a dollar per ton profit on the iron. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much is that in rupee.s? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 3. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that what you are going to make on the average? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is what they do in America. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am talking of Tatas and not America. 

Mr. Alexander. —Last year we didn’t make 10 cents on the iron exported. 
It depends on what Indian Iron and Steel Company does and what the Bengal 
Iron Company does. 

President. —It is really diflictilt to estimate the price nf pig iron. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —At any rate for the next year or two there is no reason to 
expect any great change. 

Mr. Peterson. —As soon as the new blast furnaces come in, the high price 
will disappear automatically. 

Pre.sident. —^What do you estimate the difference as regards the 60,000 tons 
of pij? iron which you would have in any case between the actual works cost 
and the average selling price assuming that steel took over the depreciation 
and other things. 

Mr. Peterson. —We might expect to sell 40,000 tons quite easily on which 
wo would get with the Indian price at Rs. 60 Its. 24 a ton and on the balance 
which will be exported to Japan, America or elsewhere, wo would get about 
Rs. S a ton. 

President. —^That is about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson,—-Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —How much of this 120,000 tons would be sold in India? 

ilfr. Peterson. —Not more than 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Mathias.—Taking 40,000 tons as a constant factor. 

Mr. Peterson. —At present we cannot say. The market for pig iron in 
India may go up. The question of sleepers is not yet settled. That might 
make a difference. We used to estimate the Indian demand as 100,000 tons. 
Now we assume it as 80,000 tons. 


Steel .Sleepers. 

President. —Supplementary Statement No. 75, gives the f.o.b. price of £7 
a ton for sleepers. Should wc take the same amount of freight for sleepers 
as w’o did in the case of rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose that it would bo about 16 to 17 shillings. 

Mr. Peterson. —16 shillings. 

President.—Vfith. 16 shillings for freight, Rs. 3 for landing charges and 
Rs. 14 for duty, it would work out to Rs. 120 or Rs, 121. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have worked it out to Rs. 119 and some annas. 

President. —^Let us take it at Rs. 120. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —The British price is £2-5-0 higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I don’t see how the British works are going to give 
deliveries. 

President. —That is why their quotation is high probably. As regards the 
Continental quotation. 

Mr. Peterson.- tnmi is a genuine quotation. 
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Bail prices. 

President .—As rogarcls Supplementary Statement No. 77 about the Hail 
Syndicate, is the Metal Bulletin the British Bulletin? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President .—The quotation of 668 francs is rather curious. It is equal to 
just about £4, and if it is the sale price of the Bail Syndicate, it means that 
so far as internal prices are concerned, they can accept any figure. 

Mr. Peter son.—They are accepting a lower figure than the export price. 

Mr. Mather .—Is it the European Bail Makers .Association or is it the 
Syndicate of the French Rail Mahers? 

I/r. Peterson .— It is the Syndicate of the French Bail Makers. The Inter¬ 
national Bail Makers Association deals with export prices. 

President .—Their minimum price is £6. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, that is the price we have heard. 

President .—It does not help us. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, 


Pig iron romhine. 

President. —As regard.s the pig iron combine—Supplementary Statement 
No. 78—it is really diffi(uilt to follow what the exact arrangement is. We 
shall take fir.st of all the internal price. 

Mr. Peterson. —In India? 

President. —^Yos, that is what we arc really concerned with. Bo you regu¬ 
late it by the import price of pig iron, phts freight and other charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is considerably lower at present. 

President. —What I wish to know is how much below the c.i.f. landed price 
of pig iron is your price? 

.^fr. Peterson. —The c.i.f. landed price will be about Rs. 80 per ton. Our 
price is Bs. 60 for No. 4 and for No. .3 it is Rs. 62 f.o.r. works. 

President. —Have you got any recent quotations for pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that when the price of Rs. 60 was fixed a year ago 
it was £3-17-6. 

Mr. Mather. —That was f.o.b. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matlhai.- The c.i.f. price is the maximum limit above which your 
price cannot go. 

Mr. Peterson .—Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai. —It will .always be below that. 

Mr. Peterson. —It has been so. 

President. —Can you tell me w'hat your average Indian .selling price is ? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given yon that information. 

President. —Can you refer me to the page? 

Mr. Peterson, —See page 70 of the Tariff Board’s publication. 

President. —Are these export f.o.b. prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —F.o.r. Tatanagar. 

President. —Have you got any recent quotation for pig iron from England ? 

Mr, Peterson,, —Practically none Is imported. 

President. —Then, we must take the figure given in the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is the, only way to do it. 

President. —And then add freight, landing and other charges. 

Mr. Pet ersi/ti. Yes. For pig iron, the freight is very low. 
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President. —I understand that you have got a pooling system. 

Mr. Peterson. —We don’t pool prices. 

President. —You pool quantities. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ye.s. The iiiarkets arc divided between us. It is not so 
much a question of market as a question of the freight that is available. 

President. —T mean in India? 

Mr. Peterson. -In India we have agreed that we should divide the piarket. 

President.—If you take the market as 100,000 tons, your share will be 
40,000 tons. 

Mr. Pederson. —Half and half. 

President. —You take 50,000 tons and Messrs. Ilurn and Company and 
Martin and Company take 50,000 tons between them. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. This year it was 40,000 tons for each. 

President. —As regards the price do you fix a minimum or what do you 
do? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo fix a limit, but it does not actually work in practice. 
Recently wo raised our price by Ra. 5 and people kept on buying from us. 

Pre.sident.—I suppose you make diffei'ent grades of pig iron. 

Mr. Peters(m.—Yea. This price docs not apply to basic pig iron. We sold 
the other day basic pig iron at Rs. 40 per ton. 

President. —What i.s the difference between the price of basic pig iron and 
that of foundry pig iron in India? 

Mr. Peterson. —The basic pig iron we regard as being outside the agree¬ 
ment, which covers all foundry pig iron. It is a matter of agreement that 
we should sell basic pig iron at a lower price. 

President. —Does the Indian Iron and Steel Company make only foundry 
pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Indian Iron and Steel Company makes also basic pig 
iron. 

Hr. Matthai. —If there is a falling off in the Indian demand for export 
markets, there would be a reduction in the Indian price. 

Mr, Peterson. —1 don’t think so. I think that there would be a reduction 
in the production, that is to say, we would blow out one or two furnaces. I 
would like to make one point here. We sell pig iron in Bombay at very much 
the same price as in Calcutta. In this case we can get a fair price as against 
the importer. Wo boar the freight which brings down our realised price. 

President. —As regards export, I take it that most of it is basic pig iron. 

Mr, Peterson. —Almost entirely basic pig iron. 

President.—Jn that case do you sell at the world price or have you got any 
internal arrangement? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no internal arrangement. It is more a quMtion of 
dividing up the available freight. Japan can take much more pig iron but 
only a certain amount of freight is available. If we competed against each 
other for the available freight, the freight would be put up against us ; that 
was what happened in the past. Instead of doing that, we have agi;eed that 
in combination we should call for freight and thus we have brought down the 


freight. 

President .—-What is the freight to Japan for pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson.—We sell through a Japanese firm. 'Ihev ^t the freight 
for us. The present freight is about Rs. 12. We sell f.o.b. Calcutta. But 
the point is that if they cannot get the freight, they won’t buy. 

President .—The export price is Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 higher than f.o.r. Tatanagar. 


Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai.—Yon pool the freight and you pool tho local market but the 
prices adjust themselves. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 
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President. —As regards Japan, is there any dfity on pig iroriH 

Mr. Peterson. —I think wc sent information to the Board about that 
recently. They originally had a proposal to put on a duty which they 
ultimately gave up. But they gave a bounty instead, l,-7 yen jjer ton. 

President. —That is just ovor Rs. 2. That is nothing and probably there is 
a revenue duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a completely open market in .lapan. They roly on 
three sources, India, Itlanchuria and America. 

President. —Then you say “We have provided that we shall have liberty 
to sell to our subsidiary for foundry work on the same linos as the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and the Bengal Iron Company.” 

Mr. Peterson. —We have already propo.sals from two firms for putting up 
a large plant and going into the cast iron sleeper business and we have 
provided in the agreement that we shall be at liberty to sell to them at as 
low a price as the Indian Iron and Steel Company and the Bengal Iron 
Company sell to their own subsidiaries. Tiiat arose in connection with a 
com’plaint made by Messrs. Malan and Company. 

President .—You can get out of the whole agreement by simply giving your 
subsidiaries all the pig iron. 

Mr. /■'etcr.'ion..--Then the other people would have nil the market; they 
won’t complain then. 

President. —Is there a big miscellaneous market apart from the big sub¬ 
sidiaries for pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. There arc a large number of small foundries and 
the railways. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do the subsidiarie.s play a small part? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Bengal Iron Company is a very large'feubsidiary. They 
have got a very big foundry and cast iron sleeper plant. Wc simply reserve 
the right as they have in their case. 

Belining and rebuilding funds. 

President. -We shall now take .Statement No. 79 which deals with relining 
and rebuilding funds lor 1925-26. 

Mr. Mot/ier.—‘This is an interesting statement because it shows what you 
call “Reserve in cost.” The total of the cost sheet entries for 1925-26 is 
Rs. 45 lakhs and your actual expenses on those particular items comes to 
Rs. 34 lakhs, so that you show on your co.st sheets an excess of Rs. 11 lakhs. 
You have reduced these items for this year? 

President. —I think you .said that in giving the future estimate you had 
made allowance for that? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Y’^es. 

Mr. Mather. —^That is one point where there is a reduction of Rs. 3 per 
ton from the 1925-26 cost sheets. 

Prcsiilent.--That 1ms already gone into the other statement, Statement 83, 
has it not? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Depreciation, Working Capital and Debentures. 

President. —Lot us take Statement No. 84 “ Depreciation, Working Capital 
and Debentures.” 

Mr. Peterson. —That is simply extracted from the balance sheet. 

President. —I take it that this block value that you have given i.s the 
written down block value? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 
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President. —And you wioTc it down practically, I think, with the deprecia¬ 
tion that you had written down before. Is that right? 

Mr. Pe.terson.— -Yes. 

President —I think the substantial improvement that you have really 
made comes in these loans and debentures where vou have reduced y our 
liabilities from Us. o!6 lakhs to Ra. 443 lakhs. 

Mr. Pete rsnn. —That is right. 

Prc.sident.—l take it that this has been partly reduced by the transfer of 
certain sums from the depreciation fund? 

Mr. Pete.r.son.—'that is ('Orrect. The profits of the Company have reduced 
the loans. 

President. —WTiat does your depreciation fund now show to its credit? 
There ma,y be no objection to your tcmporai'ily using it for other purpesos 
if you can put it back. 

Mr. Peterson.--Wh'At we are doing nmv is that wo arc showing it on the 
asset side of the balance sheet and writing down the block each year. A\g 
do not carry' a separate depreciation fund now as we used to up to^ 1922 on 
the liability .side. From 1922 we changed the system and we write down 
each year the amount of depreciation taken. 

President. —Tf there was any proposal vi’hich would lay a statritory obligpr 
tion on vour part to keep a depreciation fund, you would have to maintain 
a separate fund. 

Mr. Peterson. —Then wc could go hack to the old system. 

President. —Supposing some control was introduced, would it not be 
necessary to keep a separate account? Supposing you lent the money to the 
working capital from the depreciation fund, then would you credit tbo 
interest to the depAeciaiion fund and debit it to the capital account? Would 
that he difficult? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, it would not be difficult. 

President —Tn fact I have seen it done by some companies. Of conise 
there will have to be n different fund. 

Mr. Peter.son.—Yon can credit it to a separate fund like the provilent 
fund. 

* Mr. Mathirn. —Oo you keep your accounts in that way? 

Mr. Peterson. —.\t present no. 

The utilization of .dag. 

President.— -Then we come to Statement No. 85, There are two interesting 
points which I should like to ask you about, namely this utilization of the 
slag in the manufactn-e of cement and fertilizer. So far as you are con¬ 
cerned vou have not made any attempt to do it, have you? 

3Tr. Peterson .—We can make cement out of it, hut there are already so 
many large cement factories in India which cannot dispose of their production 
that we do not think it would be profitable. 

President.— you get the s.ame freight advantage as you get in steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think wc would got it. It is only a by-product. 

President. —You arc very <Joso to some of the markets. You are not very 
far off from Calcutta and there is a very big market there. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual crushing of tbo slag makes it costly and it has 
no particular advantage ov'cr stone. 

President. —You have thousands of tons of slag. Tt is worthwhile investi¬ 
gating it. 

I/r. Peterson. —We had it investigated by the Indian Cement Company 
Wo went into it verv thoroughly. We can give you the rcsiilts of our 
investigations, if vou want them. There has recently been a great slump 
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in the cement trade. India produces more cement than it can consume 
and about that time 3 large cement companies went into liquidation. 

President- —In the case of cement the main difficulty was freight and it 
acted in two different ways— viz., the freight on coal and the freight on 
cement itself. As regards coal it seems to me that you are more favourably 
situated than any Cement Company just now. The nearest is the Sone Valley 
Cement Company and you are much nearer and, what is n'ore, you Mill be 
using a waste product. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have to bring the other raw material from a consider¬ 
able distance. 

President. —We went fully into the question. The main thing is limestone. 
In place of limestone jou could u.se a good deal of slag. 

Mr. Peterson.- -L know we investigated the case very fully and we came 
to the conchi.sion that there was no advantage in putting up a cement works, 
.and no profit to be made. It is not a very good time to go ahead with one. 

i^resident. —Cement is quoted at a nominal price of Rs. 55 a ton at the 
ports. It is probably Rs. 5 higher than you <;ould get it for. 

Mr. Peterson. —You can buy it for le.ss than that. They have a .system 
of pooling markets. 

President. —I don’t know what the arrangement is. I think it would be 
regulated by the price of imported cement. 

Mr. Peterson. —The production has gone up so much that the imported 
price doesn’t govern the price of Indian cement. 

President. —It seems to me that it would be an advantage if you make 
further investigation into the question. 

Mr. Peterson. —We had pul it .aside for over two years. Until the cement 
position in India is more or less straightened up, it is not a profitable 
busine.ss. 

President. —Then as regards fertilisers. . .. 

Mr. Alexander. —ft is not high enough in phosphorous. 

President.- -It is not a practical proposition. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Peterson, —We have had experiments made through the Agricultural 
Departments. There were no results at all. In some case they thought that it 
improved the crops, but they were not .sure. Somebody asked about it from 
Delhi the other day. 

Supplementary Statement No. 87. 

President. —As regards supplementary Statement No. 87, I would like 
.you to give me, Mr. Alexander, as approximate an estimate as you can of 
the different sections—light structnrals and heavy structurals—that you roll 
in the form of angles, channels, tees. It is rather important. 

Mr. Alexxinder. —Yes, it can be prepared in the sale.? office. 

President. —I want the quantities. The question arises in this way. If 
you take the average woi'ks cost and if you make channols, tees and some 
other products, whose costs will be 10 per cent, more, I should like to see 
what difference it is going to make in the case of heavy structurals. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Tio you waul to group it into sections? 

President. —I take it that in the case of heavy structurals there won’t 
be miidi difference in the works cost in the same mill, but in the other th?re 
will he. Divide it .as far as yon can and say under angles so much difference 
and so on. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not needed for each particular size but for each 
particular product. il8" mill structiirals so many thousand tons, light struc¬ 
turals so many thousand tons, each divided into beams, channels, angles, 
etc. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 



"Ruling No. 6 of 936 of tKe Central Board of Revenue. 

President. —As regards ruling No. 6 of 1926 of the Central Board of 
Revenue to which you refer you say that the effect of that ruling is that if any 
bars are made to British standard specifications—it doesn’t matter in what 
enuntry—then in that case they wonid lie liable to an ad valorem, duty of 
10 per cent., that is to say on present prices it is equal to about Rs. 12, 
whereas under the protective duty, it would he liable to Rs. 40 a ton and 
your contention is that that gives the Continental steel made tg British 
standard specification an advantage of Rs. 25 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes. 

President. —The Tiore fact of that being made according to British 
standard .specification. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, according to that ruling. 

The Management of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

President. —T wish to ask a few questions about the two directorates. I 
shall first deal with the managing agents. I regard this industry as of 
very great importance to the country and this T told you also in the first 
enquiry. It is essential it should have as good a management at both ends 
as po.ssible. I take it that one function of the firm of managing agents is 
to look after the finances of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson. —Generally speaking, they are re.sponsible for the entire 
management of the Company subject to tlie control of the Board of Directors. 

President. —In the firm of managing agents how many arc effcccno 
members, that is excluding minors and others? 

Mr. Peterson. —There are no minors. The actual firm of managing agents 
consists of certain Directors one of whom is since dead. You want a list 
of the'Directors. 

President.—Mow many of them are there at present altogether? 

Mr. Peterson. —At i)rcsent eight. 

President. —Do they all work? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. The Managing Agents’ firm has a large number of 
activitie.s. 

President .—Will you please give me the name.s? 

Mr. Peterson .—The .actual Directors of Tata Sons Ltd. are: — 

Sir Dorab Tata. 

Lady Ratan Tata. 

Mr. N. B. Saklatwala. 

Mr. J. D. GhanJy. 

Mr. K. M. Kanga. 

Mr. B. J. Padshah. 

Mr. H. P. Gibbs and myself. 

President .—How i.sany Companies are you managing? Let us take them 
department by department. You have got the Steel Company. 

Mr, Peterson .—The main departments will bo the Stool Company, the 
Hydro-electric Companies and the Cotton Mills. 

President .—There are three Hydro-electric Companies. 

Mr. Peterson .—There are four Companies. If you want this information, 
in detail 1 can .send it in. 

President .—^You have also got textile mills. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes, cotton mills. 

President .—Besides that you have the Tata Construction Company. 

Mr. Peterson .—No. We are not Agents for that. 
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rresident. —Are there any otlier departments 

Mr. Peterson. —The Tata oil mills, the cement companies, the Indian 
Hotels and some miscellaneous things. 

President. —You have got branches in other parts of the v/orld. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, the only branch of the firm is in Calcutl^i. There is 
ail allied firm in London. It is not a branch of the firm. 

President.- Of these Directors, who is.in charge of the steel works? 

Mr. Peterson. —I am in charge-of the steel works. 1 am not a Director 
of the Company but of the Managing Agents’ Firm. 

President. —^^’our Head Quarters arc usually in Bombay. 

Mr. Pete.r.'ion. —Yes. 

President. —Besides the work of the Steel Company, do you have to look 
after other companies? 

Mr. Peterson. —T have no other work except that T am a Director of two 
othpr Companies. 

President.- —That ha.s been so since when? 

Mr. Peterson. —Since October 1924. 

President. —Do the other Directors take an active part in steel? 

Mr. Peterson.- Yes. 

President. — 1 just want to understand your system. 

Mr. Peterson. —All the Directors in charge of the various departments 
meet every morning and each Director would bring before the entire body 
of agents any particular (]ue.stion he had to refer, any matter on which ^ he 
thinks it is possible that the firm might differ from his opinion or on which 
he wants advice. Wo would not put the matter before the Board of the 
Companies until wo were all in general agreement. 

President. —It is obvious that the Board of Directors cannot inti rfere on 
every occasion with the technical man on the spot. I wish to understand in 
what way you direct the technical managemont at this end. 

Mr, Pcter.Hun. —By watching rcturii.s. We do not attempt to interfere with 
the technical manager’s work except on important questions of policy. 

President. —Having got the returns, do you interpret them yourself or 
do you have any export to advise you at the other end to see whether any 
general economies would bo possible which you would put to the technical 
management at this end ? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no expert in Bombay. We have Consulting 
Knginoers retained in England and America who advise us. 

Presulent. —Except yourself now there is no Director on the Board who is 
quite familiar with the details of steel manufacture. 

Mr. Peterson. —AVe would not have anybody who would be very familiar 
with the actual process of steel manufacture. 

President. —Don’t you think it is essential? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be a disadvantage, I think. 

President. -T think that if you have a man there who can understand 
the figures sent from Jamshedpur better, you might carry out economies in 
certain directions. I don’t say that Mr. Alexander docs not look .after the 
works. I think that it is alwaj's better to have an ontsido point of view. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we get that on a general question of policy which 
IS really the important matter for the Board. Take the question that has 
been exercising our attention for the last six months, namely the develop¬ 
ment programme. Mr. Alexander made some proposals tw’o years ago. Those 
proposals to a certain extent were altered as a result of opinions we had 
from other experts. They were discussed at great length in Bombay. Then, 
I tame across here Lnd discussed them with Mr. Alexander and w'e both 
agreed on the final programme. 
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President. —I have never known of a big management where at both ends 
they had no exports to advise them. Tt happens oven in Government depart- 
nient.s where things arc not done on business lines. You cannot expect the 
Railway Board to direc.t the policy of the railways without expert advice at 
the other end. 1 don’t want the expert at the other end to meddle with 
anything that has been done hero. But for the information of the Directors, 
is it not essential to have somebody to explain to them what these figures 
mean ? 

Mr. Peterson. -T don’t think so. The actual results which are the 
important thing can be easily understood. 

President. —In what other way are you to understand how yon are doing? 

Dr. Mnithai. —Is it not the usual pr.actice for employees of the Agency 
firm to he lent to the works they are managing and riee vers/i? 

Mr. I’ef.erson. —Tlic Managing Agency sy.stein i.s in operation in this 
country because of the difficulty in getting finance. 

Dr. Mnithai. —-Partly that and partly administration! 

President. —Mr. Alexander has experience of the works. It may t)e an 
advantage to have him in Bombay, for instance, instead of lotting him 
retire. 

Air. Peterson. —Tt may be more advantageous to have him at iTamsbedpur. 
Aforeover, it depends very much on the personality of the person selected. 
One expert might make a good administrator and another expert might make 
a bad administrator. 1 have seen in actual practice not only hero but in 
Government departments also that the export does not very often make a 
good administrator. The busino.ss of the Bombay Oflice is to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the manageiiKUit here to the possibility of directing their manufactur¬ 
ing capacity towards the host jiossible commercial results, to direct scales, 
and administration generally. 

President. —I know a little about these matters too. It is always an 
advantage to consult an expert, though not to follow his opinion always. 

Mr. Peterson .- -If you want the actual past history of this company 1 can 
give it to you. An expert was brought out especially for the Bombay Office 
before I was there, but the result was T understand disastrous, I don’t say 
that my opinion is right or that your opinion is wrong. 

President.—It depends on the use you make of the expert. 

Air. Peterson. —What happened was that the General Manager resigned 
within two months. That does not really improve the management of the 
Steel Works, 

President.—A will jiut it to you this way. This is my view. T_ don’t feel 
that the Board of Diiectors are sufficiently in touch—T am talking of the 
Board of Directors as a whole—with this end and that it must, in the Tong 
run, affei-t the commercial aspect. 

Mr Peterson. —Do you think that the Board of Directors can, by tbc 
constant advice of an 'expert, become e.xperts themselves from a technical 
point of view? It is impossible. 

President. —On the Board, they may have a man. 

Air. Peterson. —T!ioy may cither follow the advice of the man on the 
Board or follow' the .advice of the expert here—either the one or the other. 

President —I don’t wish to make any personal remarks about anybody. 
Speaking as a lavman this end is a( a very great disadvantage if the 
Board of Directors arc not able to guide them as regards coals, management, 
and so on. 

Mr. Peterson.—I am afraid that the Board of Directors will not have that 
knowledge as to processes and costs from the technical aspect for a long time. 

President —At is very seldom that a technical expert objects to any .advice 
given to him on general lines. 
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Mr. Feter-wn.— Tl ciin only submit tliat the history of. this Company does 
<iot show that. 


May 1 extilain the system that is in vogno in Bombay. The Bombay 
Ollico receive.s copies of letters issued from Jamshcdijur, cost sheets and 
everything. These arc tabulated and the results are (jompared with former 
results and any othei' results that (;an be obtained. They arc also sent to 
New York and London and advice is taken on them if necessary and the 
several opinions con.sidered. All important question.s of policy are taken 
before the Board for their decision every week. Before they are taken to 
the Board of Directors, they are discussed by the Board of the Managing 
Agents’ firm. The Steel Company’s Board usually meet once a week and so 
once a week all important questions are taken before the Board which require 
theij’ sanction. Tn order that the Directors may bo informed of the nature 
of the subject they have to deal w'ith, a circular is usually sent round to each 
Director stating what has to be decided, the reasons why the Managing 
Agents recommend a certain course, why they agree or differ with the 
management at the works, giving the Board as jnuch information as can be 
given. The matter is then discussed by the Board and decided by a resolu¬ 
tion of the Board. That is the system we follow in important matters. 

President. —1 am afraid you follow’ somewhat the Government procedure 
of doing business by office notes. 

Mr. Peterson. —No big busine.ss can be handled without collecting and 
circulating information. 

President. —That is precisely the Government method. 

Mr. Peterson. —You may perhaps think that I introduced this method. 1 
did not. I merely continued the method that was in force. 

President. —^You have also been in Government service. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but this is not exactly the Government method of 
dealing with business. 

President. —Is it any different from the office notes beginning from the 
Superintendent onwards.^ 

Mr. Peterson. -Wo have none of that office noting. 

President. —You just now told me so. 

Mr. Peterson.- -I said that a circular was sent to the Directors. Tho 
mass of papers is such that they could not road them and therefore before 
the Board meet, they are informed of tho points at issue. 

President. —There should bo some Director there who is able to understand 
what is going on by reading the figures and statements. 

Mr. Peterson. -Some Director of the Board you mean, hut why? 

President. —It is e.sseutial for him to understand the business. 

Mr. Peterson.- 1 don’t quite follow. The Managing Agents are in charge 
of the works. There is u Director in the Managing Agents’ firm who receives 
all those letters, etc. Do you mean that there must also be a member of 
the Board of Directors who does all this? 

President. —Yes. 

.Mr. Petcr.son .—No Director of tho Board would agree to do that. He 
has not got the time. 


President—it mav be nice to have a big man as a Director but it may be 
,..Je £ to have .some sn.allcr man to attend to the busmess of the Steel 
( ompanv 1 know most of tho Directors and they are very big men in their 
own wav that is not the point. Along with hig men, there must be some- 
bodv who must have the time, energy and the ambition to know what a big 
natfonai inTistry is doing in tho country and that is what is lacking now. 

Mr Peferson.-You propose, so far as I can see. that the Board of 
-tors should have a particular Director to devote more time to the 


IS of the Steel Company. 
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Fresideni. —One, iwo or three— <08 many as can he found, who are qualified 
by general^knowledge and Aperience to be able to understand what is being 
done in the country. The Hoard at present («ntains very big men. I have 
the greatest respect for all of them and I have nothing to say against them. 
What lia[Ji)Cris is that the Board of Directors luivo not got the time to look 
into the affairs of the Steel Company. 

Mr. Feterson. —They have time to consider really important questions. 

Freside.nt. —It really takes a lot of time to understand the questions 
connected with tho Steel industry. 

Mr. Feterson. —I don’t think that you are aware of the amount of work 
that the Board does. Some of the questions are discussed by tho Board 
perh.<ii)s in ten consecutive meetings. 

Fre,nde'nt.~lt is very difficult for anybody to know anything about steel 
if he is not familiar with tho works and he cannot get to know the works 
unless he visits the works pretty frequently. 

Mr. Peterson. —-Bo.sldes steel there are many other things. 

President. —Take this Board; It is not a technical body, except for 
Mr. Mather, and we have been doing nothing practically for the last three 
years except studying tho manufacture of steel in this country, and I think 
it is essential that somebody in tho Board of Directors of the Steel Company 
must do the same thing. My point is that something more should be done 
than has been done in this direction. What is the sort of control that tho 
Directors have over tho Managing Agents? 

Mr. Peterson., —The Managing Agents have power to sanction expenditure 
up to Rs. 1,000, that is expenditure not connected with tho operations: 
they have also certain power to make appointments, give promotion. In the 
case of certain senior officials their appointment or promotion must go to 
tho Board. There is the usual financial control. The questions referred to 
the Board are big questions of policy. For instance questions as to the 
price at which coal should be bought or sold would go to tho Board: 
quotations for large contracts would go to tho Board: questions as to the 
price to be quoted for rails, etc., would go to tlie Board. 

President.- Would they have all the requisite information on. thaaapaints 
to enable them to advise youP 

Mr. Peterson. —They will have all the information we have. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there at present anybody in the head office uith .actual 
experience of what is done hero? 

Mr. Peterson. —There are several. Several have been hero for a short 
time. We have no .technical men, hut men with experience of general work, 
sales and th.at kind of thing, there are. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you training any Indians to learn the management of 
steel works? 

Mr. Peterson. —Indians in the works are being trained. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are they definitely being trained for that purpose? 

Mr. Deterson.--Eventually they may reach that. There are several of 
them under training now. 

Dr. Matthai. —Th.=(so men th.at you are training in tho Technical Institute 
arc definitely trained for the technical part of the work. Have yon any 
people recruited for the general administration side of the works? 

il/r, Peterson. —General administration here moans also tho technical 
administration. The ordinary career of the manager of a works of this size 
would begin as superintendent of a particular department or as assistant 
superintendent, say, in the blast furimce or the rolling mills; then he would 
he put in charge of two or three departments and ultimately become manager. 
We h.ave many people at present occupying the position of assistant superin¬ 
tendent and -some or'cupyiiig the position of superintendent who will come 
on if they develop. 
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President .—You Jiave not got hero in this country the-.system at'all 
where in the Board of Directors there are one or two directors' who are 
wholetime paid directors? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 1 do not think it would be possible. 

President .—Because there would be constant friction between the 
Managing Agents and the Directors? 

Mr. Pefi:rson.--l think tho Managing Agents must under their agreement 
be responjiible for the management of the company. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Yo'u have a few Indians now who aro doing responsible 
administrative work who did not start in technical positions in the works? 

Mr, Peterson .—I do not know of any. I Would like to point out there 
are all these difficulties in industrial organization in this country, and I am 
afraid wo would not got over them in less than 10 or 16 years. 

Dr. Matthai -—Quite true, but 1 would look upon a protected industry 
somewhat different from other industries in this respect? 

Mt^ Peterson .—There are ^ome difficulties which you do not quite realize. 

President —We have no experience of the Board of Directors4n that sense. 

The sale of electricity to the Tinplate Company, 

Mr. Mathir .—I notice that the Tinplate Company’s evidence givas the 
amount of electricity they purchase from you and the price paid. THat 
works out for the first five monthus of this year at about Ea. 50,OW a montt. 
If that amount is maintained throughout your receipt from this source 
would be Rs. 6 lakhs this year. Does that appear anywhere as* a-reduction 
in the cost of electricity or does that go into the general fund o"f the 
Company ? 

Mr. Peterson .—It will appear in the works costs. 

Mr. Alexander .—It would be credited against the operating cost and then 
what is left would be distributed, to the various departments. 

President .—The Board is very much indebted to you for the consistent 
courtesy that you have shown and for the willingness with which you have 
given us sdl the information at every stage. But for your co-operation I do 
not think we should have been able to get all the valuable data on which 
our Report is to be based and if wo have had occasion to criticise you we 
hope you have taken it merely as part of the day’s work. 



